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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



With the consent of the author and publisher, I have ven- 
tured to reprint the first seven of Professor Whitney's lectures 
on * Language and the Study of Language/ believing that they 
are admirably adapted for the use of pupils in the higher forms 
of our public and middle-class schools, and for young students 
generally, as an easy, and, at the same time, a sound and 
scientific, introduction to a more advanced course of compara- 
tive philology. 

Professor Whitney is a weU-known Sanskrit scholar, but in 
these lectures he makes but little use of the old Hindu language 
for illustrating the fundamental positions and leadrag prin- 
ciples of the science of language. He has preferred to 
proceed from the knot^ to the unknown, and has there- 
fore chosen English as the language £rom which the most 
telling of his examples and explanations of linguistic changes 
are drawn. His illustrations are neither too many nor too few, 
and there is plenty of room left for the reader's industry and 
ingenuity to produce instances from any other language or 
languages with which he may be acquainted. 

..General principles relating to word-making, origin of sufl5xes, 
changes in the meanings and forms of words, and many 
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other subjects embraced by the science of language, are made^ 
most clear and evident by means of familiar and well-known 
instances ; they are not likely to be soon forgotten, and their 
application is afterwards no very difficult task. 

I have found Professor Whitney's lectures of great service, 
not only in giving elementary instruction in general grammar, 
but also in the more special field of English philology. By 
means of these lectures not a few students have acquired 
a taste for what was previously to them a dry and difficult 
study, and have subsequently been led to take up the 
science of language as treated of more technically and scholas- 
tically in the works of Grimm, Bqpp, ScJdeicher, Curtiua, Max 
Muller^ &c 

A few notes, and tables of declensions and conjugations, have 
been added by the editor in the hope of making the work still 
more generally useful The introduction prefixed to this 
volume contains the substance of a lecture delivered before a 
body of teachers for the purpose of showing (as Professor 
Whitney has so admirably done) the value of English as a 
means of philological instruction. 

RM. 
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It may help us to take a more abiding interest in those 
changes Lt iLguages have undergone in%ime» gone by, if 
we bear in mind the important fact that smiilar changes 
are still going on, that the old linguistic processes are 
still at wark» and that their causes may be now ascer- 
tained bj the attentive study of a living tongue. Bj reason 
of its composite vocabulary, the various phases through 
which its grammatical system has passed, the marvellous way 
in which it has replaced its numerous losses, the quick 
growth of new forms which has kept pace with its no less 
rapid changes, its admixture of old and new methods (which 
After all are a return to still more primitive modes), the 
English language is no unfit subject for teaching the leading 
principles of philology. Professor Whitney has well re- 
marked that ^' the general truths of linguistic science, having 
once been wrought out by the study and comparison of 
many tongues, are capable of being so distinctly stated and 
so clearly illustrated out of the resources of English as to 
be made patent to the sense of every intelligent and well- 
instructed English scholar.'' (Oriental and LinguUtic Essays ^ 
1st Series, p. 4iOO.) 

But objections have been taken to English as a means of 
philological instruction because it has no extensive system 
of grammatical inflexions like Sanskrit or the classical lan- 
guages. The want of a highly inflexional structure has no 
•doubt created a kind of prejudice against English \ and some 
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persons have not even scrupled to speak of our language as an 
inferior kind of speech, devoid of grammar, and not much 
better than Chinese. Such a notion as this could only have 
arisen in the minds of those who had formed a false concep- 
tion of the origin and value of grammatical endings, who had 
come to regard suffixes as part and parcel of the roots to 
which they are joined, and had been accustomed to think of 
endings as growing out of roots something after the manner 
of the branches and trunk of a tree. 

The historical study of languages shows us that this view 
is altogether untrue. Inflexions are not absolutely necessary 
to a language. There are many tongues entirely without 
any of those little particles to which we learn to attach sa 
much importance ; yet these languages ^re found to be per- 
fectly competent and admirably adapted for the interchange 
and intercommunication of thought. It may horrify those 
who advocate the study of the classical languages merely on 
the ground of their complex grammatical structure, to be 
told that it is possible for a language to exist without those 
means of expressing number, gender, case, tense, mood, &c.y 
possessed by the older Aryan speeches. "We have been so 
wont to look upon these artifices of language as essen- 
tials, and so used to regard words as divided into certain 
fixed and determinate classes according to their formal cha- 
racter, that it becomes very difficult to realize the idea that 
^' it is not an inherent quality in a word to be of this or that 
part of speech." * 

Comparative philology teaches us that words do not really 
possess any such inherent distinctions ; and one use of the 
study of English is to force us to see this, and to disabuse 
our minds of the false notions we may have formed with 
respect to it. Now the fact of the absence of any formed 
distinction of the parts of speech in our own language is 
important and cannot be too strongly insisted upon. The 
function of a word in the sentence of which it forms a part, 
that is, its use, alone determines the ^ar^ of speech to which 
it rightly belongs. 

]N'or does English stand alone in this respect. There are 

* See Earle's Philology of fche Engliflh Tongae, p. 207, 
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other living languages, having no historical connection Tvith 
our own^ that exhibit a very undeveloped stage of linguistic 
growth, whose chief characteristic is this full and unlimited 
use of their words, so very different from anything that we 
are accustomed to see in the more highly developed Aryan 
and Semitic tongues. 

Every word in Chinese, without any change of form, may 
be used as a noun, adjective, verb, or adverb : Ta may mean 
great, greatness, to grow, very much, very.* Languages like 
this do very well without inflexions. 

In Japanese the plural of nouns is formed by repetition. 
Tenses are expressed by adverbs ; the Present by a word 
like our now ; the Fast by a word meaning past, spent ^ • 
enough ; the Euture by will, desire, intend. In this language 
tliere are no relative pronouns and no relative clauses. 

The Bushman, Malay, and other languages also form the 
plural by repetition or reduplication. The Canarese makes 
collective nouns by this means. 

This method of denoting the plural is perhaps a primitive 
one. A later device is to add some word that gives a collective 
sense, as hind in the English mankind. Languages that 
have lost these plural inflexions often go back to some such 
method. 

In Hindi the words log ( = Sansk, hlca, people;, gan 
( = Sansk. gana, multitude), and jdti ( = Sansk. ^(^^z, kind, 
sort) serve to indicate the plural ; sevah log = servants ; 
devan = the gods ; strtjdti = womankind, women. In other 
Indian dialects we find dig ( = Sansk. dish, world, region),. 
varg ( = Sansk. varga, crowd), used for the same purpose. 
Sinhalese employs the syllable val (connected by Mr 
Childers with Sansk. vana, a forest) to form the plural 
of neuter nouns, ruh, a tree, ruJcval, trees. 

But this unrestricted employment of our words as any 
parts of speech whatsoever was not the characteristic of Eng- 
lish in its older stages, nor has it acquired this new habit in 
a day. This return to a more primitive mode of speech is 
due to the loss of our grammatical apparatus, so that we are 

* There must have been in the old Aryan speech a root magh which could 
be used like the Chinese ta» It still exists in may, mai-n, migh-t, mo'ie, mueK 
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<*ompened to do without many of the older inflexions. But 
we must remember that nothing is lost in a living tongue 
without some compensation being provided for the loss : we 
shall have occasion to speak of this more particularly hereafter. 

But before going further it will not be amiss to illustrate 
by one or two examples the simplicity of our language in. its 
dealing with words as any parts of speech. 

Our first illustration shall be taken from those onoma* 
topoBas usually classed as Interjections, Thus hem, an imita- 
tion (not«the real sound itself) of the sound made in clearing 
the voice before speaking, or in drawing the attention of 
those to whom we wish to speak, may be used as a verb in 
' to cough and hem,^ as a noun in the following passage from 
* The Two Angry Women of Abingdon ' (Old !&iglish Plays^ 
ed. 1874, vol. vii., p. 300), 

^And when he scarce can trim 



His gouty fingers, thus he'll phillip it, 
And with a rotten hem. Ay, my hearts, 
Merry go sorry ! 

In the next example it, and the interjection of mwn express- 
ing silence, are used as adjectives in the sense of tilent 
and talkative. 

Where is she P there she goeth let us see whither. 
Now pleased, now frowara ; now wwf», now hem, 

Caiisto and Melibaa, Old £ng. Plays, I., p. 74. 

Mwn is used as a noun in Piers Plowman (Prol. 1. 9), 
and from it has been formed the word mimp, mtrnpy, and 
mumble. 

More familiar instances of this kind are words that were 
formerly nouns, which may now be used in a variety of ways 
that would have shocked the . grammatical propriety of our 
forefathers. Thus, to take the word hack. *We may say, 
* The hack of your cart is too broad to pass in this way ; hack 
with you ! Oo hack by the hack way, and take care when 
you back your horses.' 

Here the word hack within a very limited range of ex- 
pressions is used as a noun^ interjection^ adverb, adjective^ 
and verb. 

Words that were once treated as verbSf and verbs only^ 
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XNTBODUCTION* XI 

may be nsed as noum without any change of form to mark 
the difference of use. We talk of ' a long run,* ' a great 
take-in^ * a long strike! &c. 

There is very little difficulty in the way of using nouns as 
adjectives. We have only to put a noun before another 
noun to give it the right to be called an adfeetive : 

The fMttor flag of England 
Shall yet teninc bnm. 

So we talk without any sense of incongruity of 'a jfold 
pencil,' * a silver thimble/ a ' mud hut/ &c. 

In other cases we are more squeamish and fiustidious, and 
should hardly dare imitate the following : 

When first I took thee, 'twas for good and bad* 
change thy bad to ffood, 

(T. Heywood, The Late Lancashire Witches. 

Even when the adjective is compared its use is not 
restricted ; and we may say, ' He is a letter man, and behaves 
ietter than he formerly did. He has learnt how to better his 
condition, and to get the better even of his betters,^ Cp. the 
use of like in ' He is like his brother^ we have never seen his 
like; we like him much.' 

Even the Pronouns are not allowed always to remain such. 
In Middle English we find he and she used as iio\uib= male 
and female ; just as we may colloquially talk of hes and 
shes. This has led to the use othe and she in composition 
to replace gender-suffixes : as * ^5- goat,' ' she-be&r.^ • In * The 
Eirst Part of Jeronimo ' (p. 357, vol. iv. of Old English 
Plays, ed. Hazlitt, 1874) we meet with the expression * I'll 
be the he one,' where * the he one '=the man-midwife ! 

Thou is a verb in Hickscorner (?• 180, vol. i. of Dodsley's 
Old Plays, ed. 1874) : 

Avaunt, caitiff, dost thon thou me ! 

The use of self both as a noun and a pronoun is too 
familiar to need an illustration, but few are aware that in Early 
English the pronoun what was sometimes treated as a nou>n^ 
producing our common indefinite pronoun some what as well 
lis the archaic much what, many what, &c, Cp. ' Ah 3ette me 
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an Jiwat ' = G-rant me one thing. (Saint Ejitherine, ed. Mor^ 
ton, p. 41, 1. 769.) 

: But to go back for a while to such expressions as * a gold 
pencil/ The loss of endings, as we have said, must in 
Bome way or other be made good. It is not always done 
exactly in the same manner. . Thus, to make gold an adjec-r 
tive we simply put it before the word pencil. The mere 
position and collocation of a noun like yoZ^ with another noun 
is really due to the circumstance that such words as gold, 
steely silver, &c., once possessed a suffix which marked the ad- 
jectival relation, hence the adjectives golden or gilden, steelen^ 
silveren, earthen, with a host of others no longer in use. 

"We could once say * chuden,^ ^firen^ as in the following 
lines from the ' Cursor Mundi,' where the writer in speaking 
of the Jews says, 

God him selve thaim led thair way, 
To wise and kepe bath night and day. 
With elouden piler on day liht, 
"With^ren piler upon the niht. 

(G., 11. 6195-6.) 

In the Eairfax MS. ^re is used for Jlren ; just as we say 
gold for golden. In the Prayer-book version of the Psalms 
cloudy is used for elouden, which is about as bad a blunder as 
if we were to speak of a * muddy house ' instead of a * mvd 
house ', which are, of course, quite different things. 

But this loss of -en reminds me that while a language (or 
rather the speakers of a language) may lose an inflexion and 
80 appear to diminish its resources in one direction, yet it 
has its own devices for extending the use of some well-recog- 
nized particle, and for making good its deficiencies in other 
quarters. Thus the loss of -en may be a matter of regret, 
but the almost unrestricted use of the suffix -ed (by which 
almost any noun may be turned into an adjective) is a real gain 
to our language, notwithstanding the protest of purists. "We 
say one-eyed, four-footed, heared, hooted, lettered, landed, 
cloistered, "We have even met with the phrase * JZZ-wived ' and 
* j7Z-husbanded wretches.' 

But we are not quite so free with the use of this ^ed ending 
as oldMarkham in the following passage on the choice of a dog: 
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If you wiU have a good tikei 
Of which there are few like, 
He must be Iteaded like a snakey 
Neekt like a drake, 
Baekt like a beam, 
Sided like a bream. 
Tailed like a rat, 
And footed like a cat. 

We have no suffixes for inceptive verbs. We once had. 
In O.E. we could form from the adjective ffreat the verb 
jreat'i-an, to become great.* When the suffix dropped off 
the uninflected word ffreat was used in the older sense, as, 
Hhey ffrete,* translates grande^ownt in Falladius on Husbon- 
drie. Old Puller renders ' Hssc planta arborescit ' by * This 
plant doth tree it,^ 

The use of it is only a device to get a substitute for m 
inflexion. The mere putting it after a noun to simulate an 
object enables us to use such expressions as' to lord it^^Mx). 
Jbot itf^ * to wanton it^ * to deviUporter ity and with the 
author of Dr Syntax to say, 

' I'll proee t^here, I'll verte it there, 
kmSi pictureaqtte it everywhere.' 

A slight change of pronunciation has enabled us to do 
without an inflexion, so instead of the old htBth-Uany ghsMr 
an, we say, to hathe, to glaze, while the nouns hath and glass 
keep the sharp spirant. Cp. life and to live, com'pact and 
jcowpacH, con'duct and conducf, &c. 

The mind connects the words of a sentence without any 
fligns of relation, as when we use intransitive verbs causatively 
and transitively ; as, * to stay proceedings,' * to run a thorn 
into one's finger.' It is to this fact that the next principle, of 
which we are about to speak, is due. 

We saw (p. xii) that in the mere collocation of two nouns 
without any sign of relation, the first became an adjective. 
But we may also put words in juxtaposition as a substitute 
for case-endings ; as ink'Stand, noon-tide, man^killer, pick- 
pocket, &c. Now it is to this habit of putting two words 

* Strange as it may seem, thist is only a remnant of an old ya,to go ; hence 
leeome is not a bad substitute for the lost suffix. 
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together for the purpose of forming compounds that we owe 
all our iuffiwes. 

In this collocation of two terms it often happens that the 
latter is subordinate to the other, aa in dove-like^ war-like^ 
hand'Jul, 

This process of joining words together is sometimes called * 
agglutination^ and there are mapy languages that have not yet 
reached an inflected stage, and are obliged to resort to thia 
method for denoting the relationship of words to each other, 
and also to express grammatical relations of plurality, gender^ 
tense, mood, ^c. 

In the examples we hare chosen we see, (1) that each 
element in the compound is really an independent word ; (2) 
that the latter element is to a certain extent subordinated 
to the other, and is unaccented ; (3) that although the last 
element is seen to be a veritable word, yet it has not the full 
meaning it has when employed by itself out of the com- 
pound. Thus warMke is not exactly like war, nor is hitrt^ 
fully full of hurt. The words like and Jull have become, 
according to a Chinese expression, mere empty words, and 
are simply formative words, or signs of a grammatical 
relation. 

The English language abounds in examples oi full or 
significant words becoming empty. 

Take for example the latter part of the compounds 'heir<m ' 
loom, gospel, kind-red, worship, or the more femiliar like^ 
wise^ wTieel'Wright : have we not to learn the meanings of 
them ? they are not now quite self-evident, though there waa 
a time when they were. 

The word likewise is a shortening of in like toise, or in like 
manner : cp. no-wise, any-mse, &c. It contains the word 
wise, mode, manner, which is still more disguised in the word 
righteotM, once written rightwise, and we had also wrongtoisCj 
skiUwise &c. Cp. 

For (xodd es ever on Hght-wis side 
Werring again torang-wis pride. 

{Cursor MundL) 

, The latter part of wkeeUwright is the same as the proper 
name Wright, It signifies a workman, and is connected with 
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jpork and wrought. As an independent word (in the sense 
of carpenter), it occurs in the Prologue to Chaucer's Canter* 
buiy Tales, 1. 614 : 

** He wi^ a wel good wright, a carpenter." 

Cp. the following passage from "The Wright's Chaste 

Wife " : 

Lystyn, and ye schalle here ; 
Of a wryght I willtf you telle, 
That lome tyme in thyi land gan dwelle^ 
And lyued by hys myster. 
Whetner that he were yn or owte, 
Of erthely man hadde he no dowte, 
To fotrke hows, harrowe, nor plough. 
Or other werkes, what so they were 
Thus wrouaht ho hem farre and nere, 
And dyd tnain wele inough. 

We once Had a gospeUioright ( =^ an evangelist), a psahn^ 
Wright ( = a psalmist), and a hread-wright ( = a b^er). Th& 
disuse of the word wright reminds me that the word tree 
in the sense of wood (in use in the 16th century) has lost 
its full import in the compound axle-tree. The old saw as 
' dead as a door-nail ' has arisen out of an older expression 
found in Langland's Piers Plowman, ' as dead as a door4ree* 
We once had a noun tree = wood, and adjective treen = 
wooden. Cp. 

By that tyme the lord of the towne 
Hadde ordeyned tymbyr redy bowno. 
An halle to make of tr$ (wood) ; 
Joseph he was a parti wright, 
Treen beddes was he wont to make* 

(Cursor Mundi, T. 1. 12389.) 

The tendency to forget the origin of what has become 
more or less formative may be illustrated by shamefast (modest) 
becoming ghamefaced, though we still keep intact steadfastf but 
have lost soothfast, root-fast, and many others. 

Another good illustration of this is afforded us by the 
word anotherguess, as used by Horace Walpole [The GastU 
ofOtranto^ ch. 2), 

'' liy lady Isabella is of anotherguess mould than you take her for.'* 

But what is another guess ! It is neither more nor less 
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than a corruption of the word another-ffates, which occurs in 
-Shakespeare and the older Dramatists. Cp. ' anotlier-gates 
marriage ' in Mother Bombie (p. 210, ed. Dilke). What is 
'gates T It is the genitive (used adverbially) of gate, our mo- 
dem ^aiV, a way ; so that anather-gates is exactly another wags. 
The word is of Scandinavian origin, and is of frequent 
occurrence in Old English, both as an independent word and 
as a suffix. We find thtis-gateSj so^gate, algates, algate, hoW' 
gate, cmg-gate, no-gate, all in the Cursor Mundi. Cp. 

Thys man up-sterte and toke the paU, 

(Haiidlynge Synne, 1. 5603.) 
And thua-gates ihesa til him speke. 

(C. Mundi, F. 1. 12197.) 

Yea, by thv faith, wilt thou be there P 
Neehhour t'rat, hrin? forth that knave, 
And thou, sir Mar, ii thou wilt eUgatet rave. 

J. Hey wood. The Pardoner and the Friar. - 
(Dodsley's Old Plays, p. 237, ed. 1874.) 

There was also another form which is intermediate between 
other -gates and other-guess, and that is other -guise (= other" 
wise). 

The suffix -head or -hood, in manhood, godhead, was once 
an independent word, signifying state, order, condition. It ia 
found in Early and Middle English, both singly and in compos 
flition with another word. Op. 

'* Tho thre kinges bitocneS thre hodes of hilefuUe men, on is meid-hod, 
ihat other spus-ZM^, the thridde widewe-^t^." 

* Those three kings betoken three states (or orders) of be- 
lieving persons ; the first is maiden-^o^, the second spouse- 
hood {or marriage), the third widow-hood^ (O.E. Horn. II. 
Series). 

For a good list of old words in head or hood see chapter 
iv. of Trench's English, Past and Present. 

Perhaps the clearest instance of a word becoming a mere 
suffix is the termination -Zy. Thus god-lg is the same as 
god-like {0. 1^. god-lie), And goodlg= good-like (O.E gSd-lic')* 

Here we have a clear proof of the fact that agglutination 
or collocation is the first step towards inflexion. 

The word ^ as a noun originally meant a ' body/ < fonxu' 
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As an adjective it had the same signification as our word like. 
In Early English the guttural was first softened into 4ich, 
and then began to disappear, and now -Zy is so unlike the 
word from which it has been altered 'that it is necessary to 
inform our pupils that it once meant 'like, 
' In the Ancren Eiwle we read of * that rotide lick* = ' that 
rotten corpse ' / * hire leilick lich ' = * her loveZy body ' ; * a 
wifmonnes liche ' = * a woman's^rm ' ; cp. * hicume-licke wede 
ben tweire kinne, licham-Z^A^* and gost-liche, ' BecomeZy 
weeds (garments) are of two kinds, bodi-Zy and ghost- Z^' 
(O.E. Hom. 11. p. 95). 

' It may, by some^ be deemed a matter of regret that both- 
the original form and meaning of endings like 'head, ^dom, 
^hip, <&c., are so obscured by the phonetic change they have 
undergone in coming down to us. 

• . There is, to a certain extent, however, a positive advan- 
tage in the loss of the full meaning of the suffixes alluded 
to^ beoause they have acquired quite a new power, namely, 
that of denoting a relation so as to be employed as mere 
grammatical endings ; hence we can talk of knowingly , sus- 
ptciotish/, <&c., without the slightest sense of any incongruity 
i;ii the 'meaning of these terms. 

The phonetic change, too, is no disadvantage, for the altera- 
tion it produces in the external form of a word, is a help to 
its change of meaning and function. It would be rather in- 
convenient were we compelled to bear in mind the original 
sense of the words we use, as orchard (herb-garden), knave 
{aboy),'&c. 

Phonetic transformation, or phonetic decay, plays an im- 
portant part in fusing: two elements together, in integrating 
them so that they form to the ordinary reader a simple term. 
To it is due such combinations as am for as-mi, which 
(==z what like), 'SUch (= so like). 

But this fusion is still going on, and is evidently an econo- 
mizing effort, as when we say Til for I will ; shan't for 
^hall not; don for do on ; doffiov do off; lone for all one: cp. 
/ttone^ ado, . . * 

c.The.frinciple of agglutination is not restricted to the com- 

* UchamsssUe-hamefeoaitaasUeye^'boAy, . > 

b 
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bination of two words only. It would be a difficult matted 
|k) illustrate this at any very great length by English ezam« 
pies, but we see the process at work in topsy^tiarvy^^ top-si^-' 
to^eT'Way = top'Side-that^ther-wa^^ Good-hye =: God b' 
w'ye = God he with you ; wassail = fcaslthoujhale = he ihou 
hale, is even shorten'd to hail, and reduced to a mere in» 
terjection in * alUhaiV 

The cutting down of a long phrase to a mere exclamation, 
is also seen in the interjection marry, which represents the 
longer phrase in Middle English ^ hy Mary of heaven,^ 

For other instances of fusion compare n-a^ught, a-h-out^ 
a-h'of't ; also mea Nomina, which is shorten'd to dame, dam, on 
the one hand, and to madam and m^am on the other. The 
Basque and some American languages, to which the name at 
polysynthetic has been given, famish us with numerous ezam«« 
pies of integration or amalgamation. In these languages it 
is a recognized principle, and it is carried to such an extent^ 
that subject, verb, and object are combined so as to appear a0 
one word (cp. English me-think^s). 

The change from an independent word to a formative one^ 
bs the mere sign of a grammatical relation, is easily tracer- 
able in less difficult matters than those we have been dealing 
with. 

Ka/Dd once denoted possession, but it has become also ^ 
prefix of the perfect tense. In Middle English it was cut 
down to ha or a, and it is often found agglutinated to tha 
passive participle. 

The word of originally meant from. It retains its fuller 
meaning in off, but it is only a prefix or sign of case in the 
following passage from Macbeth, iv. 1 : 

Eye of newt and toe ^ fro^ 
Wool of bat and tongue o/aog> 
Adder'« fork and blindwoim^f sting. 
Lizard'^ leg and howlet*^ ving. 

The sign to of infinitives {to drink, to eat) was once a 
real preposition, as it stiU is in the gemndial infinitive, as * a. 
house to let*; to let =^ for lettiny. It is even fiirthel^. 
degraded colloquially in such expressions as ^ I dbnt want- 
where it saves the repetition of a verb* 
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There is one subject connected with phonetic decay which 
we must not omit to notice, namely, vowel-change, which^ 
in some classes of words in our language and in other Teu- 
tonic tongues, has to ik certain extent taken the place of 
inflexion. 

And we may at once say that vowel-change, as we see it 
in all the Indo-European languages, is no true inflexion* 
Wherever we meet with it we may be sure that certain suffixes 
have been lost, which after having caused the vowel-change 
in the root syllable disappeared. 

In goose and yoBling^ stripe and Btripling^ dear and darliny^ 
deep and depths weep and wept^ husband, nostrily &c., we see 
that the ad<tition of -ling, -^th^ &e. has caused the shortening or 
contraction of the vowel in goose, stripe, dear, deep, house, nose* 
Suppose a time should come when, through phonetic decay, 
the syllable *ling should fall away &om gosling, then goose 
would be the name of the larger animal and g6s that of the 
smaller* But it may be said this is altogether suppositious-^ 
iB there a real instance of such a dropping with its necessary 
consequence ? GDhere is a good example in the word chicle^ 
which is now used as a diminutive ; but if we follow up the 
history of the word we And there is no such form in the 
oldest English ; what we do find is chick-en the diminutive of 
eocJc, so that dhich is reaUy formed in the way we have sup^ 
posed that possibly in time to come a word gos might arise. 
This change of o to i is due to the original vowel of the 
suffix ^en. tt is not by any means limited to the word 
chicle^en. It occurs in vis-en, the old feminine oi foco ; 
gilden and to gild from the noun gold. A similar change is 
seen in mouse and mice, tooth and teeth 

We find a like vowel-change in verbs, piroduced by a 
lost Buffix% Thus fed, led, &ow from feed, lead, are exactly 
parallel with eock and vhich. We have only to go back to 
Chaucer's time to find the longer forms fed-de, led-de, 
&c^ When the final e became silent then the form^^, led^ 
&0, were considered to indicate a past tense by their shorten'd 
vowel, and in some English Gh^mars they have been put 
iBfiXiong ihh strong v^bs 1 We see the same thing exemplified 
iii^tbelNVKlMS^aa firotn doom {OJE^domj was fonoed (L) dom^p** 
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an, (2) dem-i-an, (3) dem'an = deem ; thus was formed ^eJ 
from food; tell from tale; sell &om sale ; fall from fell, 

German philologists call this vowel-change in doom and 
deem, &c. umlaut. It may be explained by bearing in mind 
that the o in the original derivative domian was affected ty 
the following vowel r, and so by anticipation a g^ded to i 
and produced the diphthong e. 

After the change had taken place then the vowel sujflx 
disappeared, just as it has in. fed and led. This change is 
true of nouns as well as of verbs, and a comparison of the 
Teutonic languages shows us th&t foot, feet, mouse, mice,&c. 
are all shorten'd forms of older, plurals in which there was a 
vowel before the suffix s by which -their original plural was 
formed. 

. This vowel-change occurs too in some irregular comparisons 
of adjectives, as elder, better. In M.E. we find het = better ; 
lenff = longer, streng = stronger. 

- There is another change of vowel caused by the dropping 
out of a sound from the body of a word, causing syncope to 
take place, as e*er = ever, e*en = even, newt = an evet. Cp^ 
train = O.E. hrwgen; stile = O.E. stigel; frail =^ fragile, &c. 
This change helps us to understand the vowel-change in the 
past tenses of strong verbs, as held = O.E. heold = Grothic 
Jiaihald, 

. The dropping out of a consonant sound in the body of a 
word is often compensated for by the lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel : compare right with O.E. nht, tooth with Gothic 
iv/nthus, fowr with 0,'E,f ether, Goth. * 

* So after all in vowdl-change there has been no mysterious 
agency at work, nothing beyond our apprehension, nothing 
but what is traceable to a known cause. The same may 
be said of all phonetic changes. 

1 There is no doubt that they are chiefly due- to a disposition 
to economy of effort in utterance. " ThisMiisposition (felt in 
human minds and directing the operations -of the human- 
organs of speech) it •is, which in all languages abbrevi- 
ates long words, wears off endings, gets rid of harsh -com- 
binations by assimilation, dissimilation^ omissidn, insertion,^* 
compensation, and all the other figures of phonology; changeq* 
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the tone of vowels and the place and mode of articulation of 
consonants, brings new alphabetic sounds into existence, 
lets old ones go into desuetude, and so on through the whole 
vast list of phonetic changes. 

" The ways in which the tendency works itself out are 
indefinitely various, depending upon the variety of human 
circumstances and human habits, as well as upon the pre- 
ferences and caprices which come up in a community in a 
manner often strange and unaccountable, though never 
justly awakening the suspicion of an agency apart from and 
independent of man. Every word which any one of us has 
learned to utter, he has the power to utter always completely 
if he will take the pains ; but the same carelessness and haste 
which brings about the vulgarism provable, and the collo- 
quialism ho^n, cap'n, which make us say wig for periwig or 
peruke, hus for omnibus, cab for cabriolet, mob for mobile, 
tend to transmute gradually the whole aspect of our speech. 

'* The laws of phonetic mutation in speech are in part the 
laws of the physical relations of articulate sounds ; but only in 
part, for else the phonetic history of all related tongues 
would be essentially the same. The other and indeterminable 
factor in the process is the will of men, in the forms of 
choice, willingness or aversion to articulating effort, sense for 
proportion, and euphony, conservative tendency or its oppo- 
site, and other the like. 

" And this, again, acts under the influence of all the induce- 
ments and motives, external and internal, which direct human 
actions in other respects also. There is just as much and 
just as little that is arbitrary in the action of men in the 
form of language as in their action . on any other of the 
elements which go to make up the sum of their culture. 

" There is another form of mental inertia which leads to 
changes in the constitution of words. Something of exer- 
tion is involved in the learning and remembering of appar- 
ently irregular forms, like went from go ; brought from bring ; 
or worse from bad ; or feet from foot. If the great majority 
of past tenses in English are made by adding -ed, of com- 
paratives by 'Cr, of plurals by *, there is economy of mental 
effort in making these usages universal, and saying goed, 
hinged, badder, foots. 
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'' These particular alterations, it is true, being in very £»* 
miliar and frequent words, sound strange and shocking to 
us ; yet their like have borne no insignificant part in the 
reduction of English to its present sha^e ; and that their 
root has been in tko mind and will of nnftn, admits of no de- 
nial or question." '' 

It has been seen that "we do still make' compounds very 
loo»e, as ink'hottle, or closer ones, as inkstand, steam-boat,^* and 
we have seen, too, that agglutination leads to fusions like ^oodli/j 
wisdom, &c. " And it has probably never enter'd into any one's 
mind to doubt that such were actually made by us, and that 
the parts composing them did not gro^ together by any in- 
.herent force, separate from the determining action of the wiHof 
English speakers. And if this is the case with our com- 
pounds, it cannot be otherwise with the more abundant and 
varied compounds of the other tongues to which we have 
referred. Not only have names been thus mt^de, but grammati- 
cal forms also — the whole structure of inflective speech has 
had no other origin. Every formative element, whether prefix 
or suffix, was once an independent vocable, which first entered 
into composition with another vocable, and then by a succes- 
sion of changes of form and of meaning, gradually arrived at its 
final shape and office. This can be proved by clear and ac- 
ceptable evidence respecting so many formative elements, 
modern and ancient, that the argument by analogy from these 
to the rest is of a force which cannot be resisted. The -ful and 
4es8 by whixjh we make adjectives, the -?y which form ad- 
verbs, 'dof the past tense of weak verbs, the m of am, the ^th 
or -* of loveth or love^i are all demonstrably the relics of 
independent words, and if the^e (along with many others 
which might be instanced), then, by fair inference, all the 
others. The grammatical apparatus of those languages 
whose history we best understand is essentially of the same 
kind with the "Jkil in helpful,, mnd to whatever force we 
attribui^ the production of the latter, we must attribute that 
of the former." — [Oriental and Linguistic Essays, 1st Series, 
pp. 306— 31L> 
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LECTFEB I. 



Introduotory : history, material, objects of linguistic science ; plan of 
these lectures. Fundamental inquiry. How we acquired our speech, 
and what it was ; dififerences of individual speech. What is the English 
language ; how kept in existence ; its changes. Modes and causcH of 
linguistic change. 

Those who are engaged in the investigation of language 
have but recently begun to claim for their study the rank 
and title of a science. Its development as such has been 
wholly^the work of the present century, although its germs 
go back to a much more ancient date. It has had a history, 
in fact, not unlike that of the other sciences of observatioa 
and induction — for example, geology, ch^piistry, astronomy, 
physics — ^which the intellectual activity of modern times has 
built up upon the scanty observations and crude inductions 
of other days. Mfen have always been learning languages, 
in greater or less ipeasure ; addittg to their own mother- 
tongues the idioms of the races about them, for the practical 
end of communication w\th those races, of access to their 
thought and knowledge. There has, too, hardly been a time 
when some have not been 1^ on frota the acquisition of 
languages to the study 9^ language. The interest of this 
precious and wonderful possession of man, at once the sign 
and the means of his superiority to the rest of the animal 

1 
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creation, Has in all ages strongly impressed tlie reflecting and 
philosophical, and impelled them to speculate respecting its 
nature, its history, and its origin. Besearches into the 
genealogies and affinities of words have exercised the in- 
genuity of numberless generations of acute and inquiring 
minds. Moreover, the historical results attainable by such 
researches, the light cast by them upon the derivation 
and connection of races, have never wholly escaped re- 
cognition. The general objects and methods of linguistic 
study are far too obviously suggested, and of fai too enga&^ing 
interest, not to have won a certain share of regard, from 
the time when men first began to inquire into things and 
their causes. 

NothiQg, however, that deserved the name of a science 
was the result of these older investigations in the domain of 
language, any more than in those of chemistry and astronomy. 
Hasty generalizations, baseless hypotheses, inconclusive de- 
ductions, were as rife in the former department of study as 
they were in the two latter while yet passing through the 
preliminary stages of alchemy and astrology. The difficulty 
was in all the cases nearly the same ; it lay in the paucity of 
observed facts, and in the faulty position which the inquirer 
assumed toward them. There had been no sufficient collec- 
tion and classification of phenomena, to serve as the basis of 
inductive reasoning, for the establishment of sound methods 
and the elaboration of true results ; and along with tliis, and 
partly in consequence of it, prejudice and assumption had 
usurped the place of induction. JN'ational self-sufficiency and 
inherited prepossession long helped to narrow the Umits 
imposed by unfavourable circumstances upon the extent of 
linguistic knowledge, restlsaining that liberality of inquiry 
which is indispensable to the growth of a science. Ancient 
peoples were accustomed to think each its own dialect the 
only true language ; other tongues were to them mere bar- 
barous jargons, unworthy of study. Modem nations, in 
virtue of their history, their J^igher culture, and their Chris- 
tianity, have been much less uncharitably exclusive; and 
their reverence for the two classical idioms, the Q-reek and 
Latin, and for the language of the Old Testament, the He- 
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brew, BO widened their linguistic horizon as graduallj to pre- 
pare the way for juster and more comprehensiTe views of 
the character and history of human speech. The restless 
and penetrating spirit of investigation, finally, of the nine- 
teenth century, with its insatiable appetite for facts, its 
tendency to induction, and its practical recognition of the 
unity of human interests, and of the absolute value of all 
means of knowledge respecting human conditions and his- 
tory, has brought about aa Apid a development in linguistic 
study as in the kindred branches of physical study to which 
we have already referred. The truth being once recognized 
that no dialect, however rude and humble, is without worth, 
or without a bearing uj>on the understanding of even the 
most polished and cultivated tongues, all -that followed was a 
matter of course. Linguistic material was gathered in from 
every quarter, literary, commercial, and philanthropic activity 
combining to facilitate its collection and thorough examina- 
tion. Ancient records were brought to light and deci- 
phered ; new languages were dragged from obscurity and 
made accessible to study. 

The recognition, not long to be deferred when once atten- 
tion was turned in the right direction, of the special rela- 
tionship of the principal languages of Europe with one 
another and with the languages of south-western Asia — ^the 
establishment of the Indo-European family of languages — 
was the turning-point in this history, the true beginning of 
linguistic science. The great mass of dialects of the family^ 
descendants of a common parent, covering a period of four 
thousand years with their converging lines of development, 
supplied just the ground which the science needed to grow 
up upon, working out its methods, getting fully into view 
its ends, and devising the means of their attainipent. The 
true mode of fruitful investigation was discovered; ik ap- 
peared that k wide and searching comparison of kindred 
idioms was the way in which to trace out th«ir history, and 
arrive at a real comprehension of the life and growth of lan- 
guage. Comparative philology, then, becamo the handmaid 
of ethnology and history, the forerunner and founder of the 

science of human speech. 

1* 
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No single circumstance more powerfully aided the onward 
movement than the introduction to Western scholars of the 
Sanskrit, the ancient and sacred dialect of India. Its ex- 
ceeding age, its remarkable conservation of primitive 
material and forms, its unequalled transparency of structure, 
give it an indisputable right to the first place among the 
tongues of the Indo-European family. Upon their compari- 
son, already fruitfully begun, it cast a new and welcome 
light, displaying clearly their hitherto obscure relations, 
rectifying their doubtful etymologies, illustrating the laws 
of research which must be followed in their study, and 
in that of all other languages. What linguistic science 
might have become without such a basis as was afforded it 
in the Indo-European dialects, what Indo-European philology 
might have become without the help of the Sanskrit, it were 
idle to speculate : certain it is that they could not have 
grown so rapidly, or reached for a long time to come the 
state of advancement in which we now already behold them. 
As a historical fact, the scientific study of humdn speech is 
founded upon the comparative philology of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages, and this acknowledges the Sanskrit as its 
most valuable means and aid. 

But to draw out in detail the history of growth of lin- 
guistic science down to the present time, with particular notice 
of its successive stages, and with due mention of the scholars 
who have helped it on, does not lie within the plan of these 
lectures. Interesting as the task might be found, its execu- 
tion would require more time than we can spare from topics 
of more essential consequence.* A brief word or two is all 
we can afford to the subject. Q-erraany is, far more than 
any other country, the birthplace and home of the study of 
language. There was produced, at the beginning of this 
century, the most extensive and important of the prelimi- 
nary collections of material, specimens of dialects with rude 
attempt at their classification — the " Mithridates '* of 
Adelung and Vater. There Jacob Grimm gave the first 
exemplification on a grand scale of the value and power of 

* For many interesting details, see Professor Max Muller's Lectures on 
the Science of Language, first series, third and fourth lectures. 
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the comparative method of investigation in language, in his 
grammar of the G-ermanic dialects, a work of gigantic labour, 
in which each dialect was made to explain the history and cha- 
racter of all, and all of each. There — ^what was of yet greater 
consequence-^Bopp laid, in 1816, the foundation of Indo-Eu- 
ropean comparative philology, by his ** Conjugation-system of 
the Sanskrit Language, as compared with the G-reek, Latin, 
Persian, and G-erman; " following it later with his Compara- 
tive Grammar of all the principal languages of the Indo- 
European family — a work which, more than any other, gave 
shape and substance to the science. There, too, the labours 
of such men as the Schlegels, Pott, and Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, especially of the last-named, extended its view and 
generalized its principles, making it no longer an investiga- 
tion of the history of a single department of human speech, 
but a systematic and philosophical treatment of the pheno- 
mena of universal language and their causes. The names of 
Bask, too, the Danish scholar and traveller, and of Bur- 
nouf, the eminent Prench savant, must not be passed unno- 
ticed among those of the founders of linguistic science. 
Indeed, how ripe the age was for the birth of this new 
branch of human knowledge, how natural an outgrowth 
it was of the circumstances amid which it arose, is shown by 
the fact that its most important methods were worked out 
and applied, more or less fully, at nearly the same time, by 
several independent scholars, of different countries — by 
Bask, Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Bumouf. 

A host of worthy rivals and followers of the men whose 
names we have noted have arisen in all parts of Europe, and 
even in America, to continue the work which these had 
begun ; and by their aid the science has already attained a 
degree of advancement that is truly astonishing, considering 
its so recent origin. Though still in its young and rapidly 
growing stage, with its domain but just surveyed and only 
partially occupied, its basis is yet laid broadly and deeply 
enough, its methods and laws are sure enough, the objects it 
aims at and the results it is yielding are sufficiently import- 
ant, in themselves and in their bearing upon other branches 
of human knowledge, to warrant it in challenging a place 
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among the sciences, as not the least worthy, though one 
of the youngest, of their sisterhood, and to give it a claim 
which may not he disregarded to the attention of every scho- 
lar, fbnd of every well-educated person. 

The material and suhject of linguistic science is language, 
in its entirety ; all the accessible forms of human speech, in 
their infinite variety, whether still living in the minds and 
mouths of men, or preserved only in written documents, or 
carved on the scantier but more imperishable records of 
brass and stone. It has a field and scope limited to no age, 
and to no portion of mankind. The dialects of the obscurest 
and most humbly endowed races are its care, as well as those 
of the leaders in the world's history. "Whenever and wher- 
ever a sound has dropped from the lips of a human being, 
to signalize to others the movements of his spirit, this science 
would fain take it up, and study it, as having a character and 
office worthy of attentive examination. Every fact of every 
language, in the view of the linguistic student, calls for his 
investigation, since only in the light of all can any be com- 
pletely understood. To assemble, arrange, and explain the 
whole body of linguistic phenomena, so as thoroughly to com- 
prehend them, in each separate part and under all aspects, 
is his endeavour. His province, while touching, on the one 
hand, upon that of the philologist, or student of human 
thought and knowledge as deposited in literary records, and, 
on the other hand, upon that of the mere linguist, or learner 
of languages for their practical use, and while exchanging 
friendly aid with both of these, is yet distinct from either. 
He deals with language as the instrument of thought, its 
means of expression, not its record ; he deals with simple 
words and phrases, not with sentences and texts. He aims 
to trace out the inner life of language, to discover its origin, 
to follow its successive steps of growth, and to deduce the 
laws that govern its mutations, the recognition of which 
shall account to him for both the unity and the variety of 
its present manifested phases ; and, along with this, to appre- 
hend the nature of language as a human endowment, its re- 
lation to thought, its influence upon the development of in- 
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tellect and tlie growth of knowledge, and tlie liistoiy of mind 
and of knowledge as reflected in it. 

The exceeding interest of this whole class of inquiries is 
at first sight manifest, but it grows to our sense in measure 
as we reflect upon it. We are apt to take language, like so 
many other things of familiar daily use, as a thing of course, 
without appreciating the mystery and deep significance 
which belong to it. We clothe our thoughts without effort 
or reflection in words and phrases, having regard only to the 
practical ends of expression and communication, and the 
power conferred by them : we do not think of the long his- 
tory, of changes of form and changes of signification, through 
which each individual vocable employed by us has passed, of 
the labour which its origination and gradual elaboration has 
cost to successive generations of thinkers and speakers. We 
do not meditate upon the importance to us of this capacity 
of expression, nor consider how entirely the history of man 
would have been changed had he possessed no such faculty ; 
how little of that enlightenment which we boast would have 
been ours, if our ancestors had left no spoken memorial of 
their mental and spiritual acquisitions ; how, in short, with- 
out speech, the noble endowments of our nature would have 
remained almost wholly tmdeveloped and useless. It is, in- 
deed, neither to be expected nor desired that our minds 
should be continually penetrated with a realizing sense of 
the marvellous character of language ; but we shoidd be in- 
excusable if we neglected altogether to submit it to such an 
examination as should make us understand its nature and 
history, an^ should prepare our minds to grasp by reflection 
its whole significance. 

These and such as these are the objects most directly 
aimed at by the scientific student of language. But there 
are others, of a different character, to which his investiga- 
tions conduct him hardly less immediately, and which con- 
stitute an e0fte&tial part of the interest which invests them. 
It is a truth now almost as familiar as, fifty years ago, it 
would have been deemed new and startling, that language 
fiimishes 'the principal means of fruitful inquiry into the 
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deeds and fates of mankind during the ages which precede 
direct historical record. It enables us to determine, in the 
main, both the fact and the degree of relationship subsist- 
ing among the different divisions of mankind, and thus to 
group them together into families, the members of which 
must have once set forth from a common home, with a com- 
mon character and a common culture, however widely separ- 
ated, and however unlike in manners and institutions, we 
may find them to be, when they first come forth into the 
light of written history. Upon the study of language is 
mainly founded the science of ethnology, the science which 
investigates the genealogy of nations. I say, mainly found- 
ed, without wishing to depreciate the claims of physical 
science in this regard : the relation between linguistic and 
physical science, and their joint and respective value to eth- 
nology, will be made the subject of discussion at a point 
further on in our inquiries. But language is also pregnant 
with information respecting races which lies quite beyond 
the reach of physical science : it bears' within itself plain 
evidences of mental and moral character and capacity, of de- 
gree of culture attained, of the history of knowledge, philo- 
sophy, and religious opinion, of intercourse among peoples, 
and even of the physical circumstances by which those who 
speak it have been surrounded. It is, in brief, a volume of 
the most varied historical information to those who know 
how to read it and to derive the lessons it teaches. 

To survey the whole vast field of linguistic science, taking 
even a rapid view of all the facts it embraces and the results 
derived from their examination, is obviously beyond our 
power in a brief series of lectures like the present. I shall 
not, accordingly, attempt a formally systematic presentation 
of the subject, laying out its different departments and de- 
fining their limits and mutual relations. It will, I am per- 
suaded, be mor^ for our profit to discuss in a somewhat 
general and familiar way the fundamental facts in the life of 
language, those which exhibit most clearly its character, and 
determine the method of its study. We ahaU thus gain an 
insight into the nature of linguistic evidence, see how it is 
elicited from the material containing it, and what and how 
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it has force to proTe. We shall, in. short, endeayour to 
arrive at an apprehension of the fundamental principles of 
the science. But we shall also find occasion to glance at 
the main results accomplished by its means, seeking to un- 
derstand what language is and what is its value to man, and 
to recognize the great truths in human history which it has 
been instrumental in establishing. 

In order to these ends, we shall first take up one or two 
preliminary questions, the discussion of which will show us 
how language lives and grows, and how it is to be investi- 
gated, and will guide us to an understanding of the place 
which its study occupies among the sciences. We shall 
then go on to a more detailed examination and illustration 
of the processes of linguistic growth, and of the manner in 
which they produce the incessant changes of form and con- 
tent which language is everywhere and always undergoing. 
We shall note, further, the various causes which afiect the 
kind and rate of linguistic change. The result of these 
processes of growth, in bringing about the separation of 
languages into dialects, will next engage our attention. 
This will prepare us for a construction of the group of 
dialects, and the family of more distantly related languages, 
of which our own English speech is a member, and for an 
examination and estimate of the evidence which proves them 
related. The extent and importance, historical and lin- 
guistic, of this family will be set forth, and its course of de- 
velopment briefiy sketched. We shall next pass in review 
the other great families into which the known forms of 
human speech are divided, noticing their most striking 
characteristics. Then will be taken up certain general 
questions, of prime interest and importance, suggested by 
such a review — ^as the relative value and authority of lin- 
guistic and of physical evidence of race, and the bearing of lan- 
guage upon the ultimate question of the unity or variety of 
the hiunan species. Einally, we shall consider the origin of 
language, its relation to thought, and its value as an element 
in human progress. And a recognition of the aid which it 
receives in this last respect from written and recorded 
Speech will lead us, by way of appendix, to take a cursory 
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Tiew of the lustorical development of the art of writing'. 

The method which we shall foUow will be, as much as 
possible, the analytic rather than the synthetic, the in- 
quiring rather than the dogmatic. We shall strive, above 
all things, after clearness, and shall proceed always from 
that which is well-known or obvious to that which is more 
recondite and obscure, establishing principles by induction 
firom facts which lie within the cognizance of every well- 
educated person. For this reason, our examples, whether 
typical or illustrative, will be especially sought among the 
phenomena of our own familiar idiom; since every living 
and growing language has that within it which exemplifies 
the essential facts and principles belonging to all human 
speech. We shall also avoid, as far as is practicable, the 
use of figurative, metaphysical, or technical phraseology, 
endeavouring to talk the language of plain and homely fact. 
Not a little of the mystery and obscurity * which, in the 
minds of many, invest the whole subject of language, is due 
to the common employment respecting it of terms founded 
on analogies instead of facts, and calling up the things they 
represent surrounded and dimmed by a halo of fancy, in- 
stead of presenting sharply cut outlines and distinct linea- 
ments. 

The whole subject of linguistic investigation may be con- 
veniently summed up in the single inquiry, ''Why do we 
speak as we do ? " The essential character of the study of 
language, as distinguished from the study of languages, lies 
in this, that it seeks everywhere, not the facts, but the rea- 
sons of them ; it asks, not how we speak, or should speak, 
but for what reason ; pursuing its search for reasons back to 
the very ultimate facts of human history, and down into the 
very depths of human nature. To cover the whole ground 
of investigation by this inquiry, it needs to be proposed in 
more than one sense ; as the most fitting introduction to 
our whole discussion, let us put it first in its plainest and 
most restricted meaning: namely, why do we ourselves 
speak the English as our mother-tongue, or native language, 
instead of any other of the thousand varying forms of speech 
current among men ? It is indeed a simple question, but to 
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answer it distmctly and trulj will lay the best possible 
foundation for our further progress, clearing our waj of 
more than one of tbe imperfect apprehensions, or the misap- 
prehensions, which are apt to encumber the steps of students 
of language. 

The general answer is so obvious as hardly to require to 
be pointed out : we speak English because we were taught 
it by those who surrounded us in our infancy and growing 
age. It is our mother-tongue, because we got it from the 
lips of our mothers ; it is our native language, inasmuch as 
we were bom, not indeed into the possession of it, but into 
the company of those who already spoke it, having learned 
it in the same way before us. We were not left to our own 
devices, to work out for ourselves the great problem of how 
to talk. In our case, there was no development of language 
out of our own internal resources, by the reflection of 
phenomena in consciousness, or however else we may choose 
to describe it ; by the action of a natural impulse, shaping 
ideas, and creating suitable expression for them. No sooner 
were our minds so far matured as to be capable of intelli- 
gently associating an idea and its sign, than we learned, 
first to recognize the persons and things about us, the most 
familiar acts and phenomena of our little world, by the names 
which others applied to them, and then to apply to them the 
same names ourselves. Thus, most of us learned first of all 
to stammer the childish words for ' father ' and ' mother,' put, 
for our convenience, in the accents easiest for unpractised 
lips to frame. Then, as we grew on, we acquired daily more 
and more, partly by direct instruction, partly by imitation : 
those who had the care of us contracted their ideas and sim- 
plified their speech to suit our weak capacities ; they watched 
with interest every new vocable which we mastered, cor- 
rected our numberless errors, explained what we but half 
understood, checked us when we used longer words and 
more ambitious phrases than we could employ correctly or 
wield adroitly, and drilled us in the utterance of sounds 
which come hard to the beginner. The kind and degree of 
the training thus given, indeed, varied greatly in different 
cases, as did the provision made for the necessary wants of 
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childliood in respect to other matters ; as, for instance, the 
food, the dress, the moral nurture. Just as some have to 
rough their way by the hardest through the scenes of early 
life, beaten, half-starved, clad in scanty rags, while yet some 
care and provision were wholly indispensable, and no child 
could have lived through infancy without them — so, as con- 
cerns language, some get but the coarsest and most meagre in- 
struction, and yet instruction enough to help them through 
the first stages of learning how to speak. In the least 
favourable circumstances, there must have been constantly 
about every one of us in our earliest years an amount and 
style of speech surpassing our acquirements and beyond our 
reach, and our acquisition of language consisted in our ap- 
proJ)riating more and more of this, as we were able. In 
proportion as our minds grew in activity and power of com- 
prehension, and our knowledge increased, our notions and 
conceptions were brought into shapes mainly agreeing with 
those which they wore in the minds of those around us, 
and received in our usage the appellations to which the latter 
were accustomed. On making acquaintance with certain 
liquids, colourless or white, we had not to go through a pro- 
cess of observation and study of their properties, in order to 
devise suitable titles for them ; we were taught that these 
were water and milk. The one of them, when standing 
stagnant in patches, or rippling between green banks, we 
learned to call, according to circumstances and the prefer- 
ence of our instructors, pool or puddle^ and brook or river. 
An elevation rising blue in the distance, or towering nearer 
above us, attracted our attention, and drew from us the staple 
inquiry " What is that ? " — ^the answer, " A mountain," or 
" A hill," brought to our vocabulary one of the innumerable 
additions which it gained in a like way. Along with the 
names of external sensible objects, we thus leaj'nedalso that 
practical classification of them which our language recog- 
nizes : we learned to distinguish brook and river ; kill and 
mountain ; tree, bush, vine, skrub, and plant ; and so on, in 
cases without number. In like manner, among the various 
acts which we were capable of performing, we were taught 
to designate certain ones by specific titles: much reproof, 
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for instance, doubtless made us early understand wliat was 
meant hj cry^ strike^ push, kick, JntCy and other names for 
misdeeds incident to even tlie best-regulated childhood. 
How long our own mental states might have remained a 
confused and indistinct chaos to our unassisted reflection, 
we do not know ; but we were soon helped to single out and 
recognize by appropriate appellations certain ones among 
them : for example, a warm feeling of gratification and at- 
tachment we were made to signify by the expression love; 
an inferior degree of the same feeling by like ; and their 
opposite by hate. Long before any process of analysis and 
combination carried on within ourselves would have given 
us the distinct conceptions of true and false, of good and 
naughtf/, they were carefully set before us, and their due ap- 
prehension was enforced by faithful admonition, or by some- 
thing yet more serious. And not only were we thus assisted 
to an intelligent recognition of ourselves and the world im- 
mediately about us, but knowledge began at once to be 
communicated to us respecting things beyond our reach. 
The appellations of hosts of objects, of places, of beings, 
which we had not seen, and perhaps have not even yet seen, 
we learned by hearing or by reading, and direct instruction 
enabled us to attach to them some characteristic idea, more 
or less complete and adequate. Thus, we had not to cross 
the ocean, and to coast about and traverse a certain island 
beyond it, in order to know that there is a country England, 
and to hold it apart, by specific attributes, from other coun- 
tries of which we obtained like knowledge by like means. 

But enough of this illustration. It is already sufiiciently 
clear that the acquisition of language was one of the steps 
of our earliest education. We did not make our own tongue, 
or any part of it ; we neither selected the objects, acts, 
mental states, relations^ which should be separately desig- 
nated, nor devised their distinctive designations. We simply 
received and appropriated, as well as we could, whatever 
our instructors were pleased to set before us. Independence 
of the general usages of speech was neither encouraged nor 
tolerated in us ; nor did we feel tempted toward independ- 
ence. Our object was to communicate with those among 
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whom our lot was cast, to understand them and be under- 
stood by them, to learn what their greater wisdom and 
experience could impart to us. In order to this, we had to 
think and talk as thej did, and we were content to do so. 
Why such and such a combination of sounds was applied to 
designate such and such an idea was to us a matter of utter 
indifference ; all we knew or cared to know was that others 
so applied it. Questions of etymology, of fitness of appella- 
tion, concerned us not. "What was it to us, for instance, 
when the answer came back to one of our childish inquiries 
after names, that the word mountain was imported into our 
tongue out of the Latin, through the Norman French, and 
was originally an adjective, meaning 'hilly, mountainous,* 
while hill had once a y in it, indicating its relationship with 
the adjective hi^h ? We recognized no tie between any word 
and the idea represented by it excepting a mental association 
which we had ourselves formed, under the guidance, and in 
obedience to the example, of those about us. We do, indeed, 
when a little older, perhaps, begin to amuse ourselves with 
inquiring into the reasons why this word means that thing, 
and not otherwise : but it is only for the satisfaction of our 
curiosity ; if we fail to find a reason, or if the reason be 
found trivial and insufB.cient, we do not on that account re- 
ject the word. Thus every vocable was to us an arbitrary 
and conventional sign : arbitrary, because any one of a thou- 
sand other vocables could have been just as easily learned 
by us and associated with the same idea; conventional, 
because the one we acquired had its sole ground and sanc- 
tion in the consenting us^e of the community of which we 
formed a part. 

Eace and blood, it is equally evident, had nothing to do 
directly with determining our language. English descent 
would never have made us talk English. No matter who 
were our ancestors ; if those about us had said wasser and 
milch, or eau and Jait, or haddr and yoZa, instead of vsater 
and milk, we should have done the same. We could just as 
readily have accustomed ourselves to say lixiben or aimer or 
philein, as hve, toahrheit or vSrite or aletheia, as truth. And 
80 in every other case. An American or English mother, 
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anxious that her child should grow up dulj accomplished, 
gives it a French nurse, and takes care that no English be 
spoken in its presence; and not all the blood of all the 
Joneses can save it from talking French first, as if this were 
indeed its own mother-tongue. An infant is taken alive 
from the arms of its drowned mother, the onlj waif cast 
upon the shore from the wreck of a strange vessel ; and it 
learns the tongue of its foster-parents; no outbreak of 
natural and hereditary speech ever betrays from what land 
it derived its birth. The child of a Either and mother of 
different race and speech learns the tongue of either, as 
circumstances and their choice maj determine ; or it learns 
both, and is equallj at home in them, hardly knowing 
which to call its native language. The bands of Africans, 
stolen from their homes and imported into America, lost in 
a generation their Congo or Mendi, and acquired from their 
fellow-slaves a rude jargon in which they could communicate 
with one another and with their masters. The Babel of 
dialects brought every year to our shores by ihe thousands 
of foreigners who come to seek a new home among us, dis- 
appear in as brief a time, or are kept up only where those 
who speak them herd together in separate communities. 
The Irish peasantry, mingled with and domineered over by 
English colonists, governed under English institutions, feel- 
ing the whole weight, for good and for evil, of a superior 
English civilization, incapacitated .from rising above a condi- 
tion of poverty and ignorance without command of English 
speech, unlearn by degrees their native Celtic tongue, and 
adopt the dialect of the ruling and cultivated class. 

No one, I am confident, can fail to allow that this is a 
true account of the process by which we acquire our " mother- 
tongue." Every one recognizes, as the grand advantage con- 
nected with the use of language, the fact that in it and by it 
whatever of truth and knowledge each generation has learned 
or worked out can be made over into the possession of the 
generation following. It is not necessary that each of us 
study the world for himself, in order to apprehend and 
classify the varied objects it contains, with their qualities 
and relations, and invent designations for them. This has 
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been done by those who came before us, and we enter into 
the fruits of their labours. It is only the first man, before 
whom every beast of the field and every fowl of the air must 
present itself, to see what he will call it ; whatever he calls 
any living creature, that is the name thereof, not to himself 
alone, but to his family and descendants, who are content to 
style each as their father had done before them. 

Our acquisition of English, however, has as yet been but 
partially and imperfectly described. 

In the first place, the English which we thus learn is of 
that peculiar form or local variety which is talked by our in- 
structors and models. It is, indeed, possible that one may 
have been surrounded from birth by those, and those only, 
whose speech is wholly conformed to perfect standards ; 
then it will have been, at least, his own fault if he has 
learned aught but the purest and most universally accepted 
English. But such cases cannot be otherwise than rare. For, 
setting aside the fact that all are not agreed as to whose 
usage forms the unexceptionable standard, nothing can be 
more certain than that few, on either side of the ocean, know 
and follow it accurately. Not many of us can escape ac- 
quiring in our youth some tinge of local dialect, of slang 
characteristic of grade or occupation, of personal peculiari- 
ties, even, belonging to our initiators into the mysteries of 
speech. These may be mere inelegancies of pronunciation, 
appearing in individual words or in the general tone of ut- 
terance, like the nasal twang, and the flattening of ou into 
dUy which common fame injuriously ascribes to the Yankee ; 
or they may be ungrammatical modes of expression, or un- 
couth turns and forms of construction ; or favourite recur- 
rent phrases, such as I guess, I calculate^ I reckon^ I expect, 
you know, each of which has its own region of prevalence ; 
or colloquialisms and vulgarisms, which ought to hide their 
heads in good English society ; or words of only dialectic 
currency, which the general language does not recognize. 
Any or all of these or of their like we innocently learn along 
with the rest of our speech, not knowing how to distinguish 
the evil from the good. And often, as some of us know to 
our cost, errors and infelicities are thus so thoroughly 
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-wrouglit into our minds, as parts of our habitual modes of 
expression, that not all the care and instruction of after life 
can rid us of them. How many men of culture and 
eminent ability do we meet with, who exhibit through life 
the marks of a defective or vicious early training in their 
native tongue ! The dominion of habit is not less powerful 
in language than in anything else that we acquire and prac- 
tise. It is not alone true that he who has once thoroughly 
learned English is thereby almost disqualified from ever 
attaining a native facility, correctness, and elegance in any 
foreign tongue; one may also so thoroughly learn a bad 
style of English as never to be able to ennoble it into the 
best and most approved form of his native speech. Yet, 
with us, the influences which tend to repress and eradicate 
local peculiarities and individual errors are numerous and 
powerful. One of the most effective among them is school 
instruction. It is made an important part of our education 
to learn to speak and write correctly. The pupil of a faith- 
ful and competent instructor is taught to read and pro- 
nounce, to frame sentences with the mouth and with the 
pen, in a manner accordant with that which is accepted 
among the well-educated everywhere. Social intercourse is 
a cultivating agency hardly less important, and more en- 
during in its action ; as long as we live, by associating with 
those who speak correctly, we are shown our own faults, and 
at the same time prompted and taught to correct them. 
Beading — which is but another form of such intercourse- 
consultation of authorities, self-impelled study in various 
forms, help the work. Our speech is improved and per- 
fected, as it was first acquired, by putting ourselves in the 
position of learners, by following the example of those who 
speak better than we do. He who is really in earnest to 
complete his mastery of his mother-tongue may hope for 
final success, whatever have been his early disadvantages ; 
just as one may acquire a foreign tongue, like German or 
French, with a degree of perfection depending only on his 
opportunities, his capacity, his industry, and the length of time 
he devotes to the study. 

Again, even when the process of training which we hare 
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described giveis general correctneBB and facilitj, it is far from 
conferriiig universal command of tlie resources of the Eng- 
lish tongue. This is no grand indivisible unity, whereof the 
learner acquires all or none ; it is an aggregation of partica- 
lars, and each one appropriates more or less of them, accord- 
ing to his means and ability. The vocabulary which the 
young child has acquired the power to use is a very scanty 
one ; it includes only the most indispensable part of speech, 
names for the commonest objects, the most ordinary and 
familiar conceptions, the simplest relations. You can talk 
with a child only on a certain limited range of subjects ; a 
book not written especially for his benefit is in great part 
unintelligible to him : he has not yet learned its signs for 
thought, and they must be translated into others with 
which he is acquainted ; or the thought itself is beyond the 
reach of his apprehension, the statement is outside the sphere 
of his knowledge. But in this regard we are all of us more 
or less children. Who ever yet got through learning his 
mother-tongue, and could say, " The work is done ? " The 
encyclopedic English language, as we may term it, the Eng- 
lish of the great dictionaries, contains more than a hundred 
thousand words. And these are only a selection out of a 
greater mass. If all the signs for thought employed for 
purposes of communication by those who have spoken and 
who speak no other tongue than ours were brought together, 
if all obsolete, technical, and dialectic words were gathered, 
in, which, if they are not English, are of no assignable spoken 
tongue, the number mentioned would be vastly augmented. 
Out of this immense mass, it has been reckoned by careful 
observers that from three to five thousand answer all the 
ordinary ends of familiar intercourse, even among the culti- 
vated ; and a considerable portion of the English-speaking 
community, including the lowest and most ignorant class, 
never learn to use even so many as three thousand : what 
they do acquire, of course, being, like the child's vocabulary, 
the most necessary part of the language, signs for the com- 
monest and simplest ideas. To a nucleus of this character 
every artisan, though otherwise uninstructed, must add the 
technical language of hia own oraft — ^uames for tools, and 
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processes, and products which his everj-day experience 
makes familiar to him, but of which the vast majority, per- 
haps, of those outside his own line of life know nothing. 
Ignorant as he may be, he will talk to you of a host of mat- 
ters which you shall not understand. No insignificant part 
of the hundred-thousand-word list is made up of selections 
from such technical vocabularies. Each department of labour, 
of art, of science, has its special dialect, fully known only to 
those who have made themselves masters in that department. 
The world requires of every well-informed and educated 
person a certain amount of knowledge in many special de- 
partments, along with a corresponding portion of the lan- 
guage belonging to each : but he would be indeed a marvel 
of many-sided learning who had mastered them all. Who 
is there among us that will not find, on every page of the 
comprehensive dictionaries now in vogue, words which are 
atrange to him, which need defining to his apprehension, 
which he could not be sure of employing in the right place 
and connection P And this, not in the technical portions 
.only of out vocabulary. There are words, or meanings of 
words, no longer in familiar use, antiquated or obsolescent, 
^hich yet may not be denied a place in the present English 
tongue. There are objects which almost never fall under 
the notice of great numbers of people, or of whole classes of 
the community, and to whose names, accordingly, when met 
with, these are unable to attach any definite idea. There 
are cognitions, conceptions, feelings, which have not come 
up in the minds of all, which all have not had occasion and 
acquired power to express. There are distinctions, in every 
department of thought, which all have not learned to draw 
and designate. Moreover, there are various styles of expres- 
aion for the same thing, which are not at every one's com- 
piand. One writer or speaker has great ease and copious- 
ness of diction ; for all his thoughts he has a variety of 
phrases to choose among ; he lays them out before us in 
j^eautiful elaboration, in clear and elegant style, so that to 
follow and understand him is like fio9.ting with the current. 
Another, with not less wealth of knowledge and clearness 

of jn.dg?nentj is cramped apd awkyy^^ard in his use of langijui^; 
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he puts his ideas before us in a rough and fragmentary way ; 
he carries our understandings with him, but only at the cost 
of labour and pains on our part. And though he mav be able 
to comprehend all that is said by the other, he has not in the 
same sense made the language his own, any more than the 
student of a foreign tongue who can translate from it with 
facility, but can express himself in it only lamely. Thus the 
infinite variety of the native and acquired capacity of different 
individuals comes to light in their idiom. It would be as 
hard to find two persons with precisely the same limits to 
their speech, as with precisely the same lineaments of coun- 
tenance. 

Once more, not all who speak the same tongue attach the 
same meaning to the words they utter. We learn what 
words signiiy either by direct definition or by inference 
from the circumstances in which they are used. But no 
definition is or can be exact and complete ; and we are 
always liable to draw wrong inferences. Children, as 
every one knows, are constantly misapprehending the extent 
of meaning and application of the signs they acquire. Un- 
til it learns better, a child calls every man 'pwpa ; having 
been taught the word Bky^ it calls the ceiling of a room the 
%ky ; it calls a donkey or a mule a Jione — and naturally 
enough, since it has had to apply the name dog to creatures 
difiering far more than these from one another. And so 
long as the learning of language lasts, does the liability to 
such error continue. It is a necessity of the case, arising 
out of the essential nature of language. "Words are not 
exact models of ideas ; they a^e merely signs for ideas, at 
whose significance we arrive as well as we can ; and no 
mind can put itself into such immediate and intimate com- 
munion with another mind as to think and feel precisely 
with it. Sentences are not images of thoughts, reflected in 
a faultless mirror ; nor even photographs, needing only to 
have the colour added : they are but imperfect and frag- 
mentary sketches, giving just outlines enough to enable the 
sense before which they are set up to seize the view intended, 
and to fill it out to a complete picture; while yet, as regards 
the completeness of the filling out, the details of the work, 
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and the finer shades of colouring, no two minds will produce 
pictures perfectly accordant with one another, nor will any 
precisely reproduce the original. 

The limits of variation of meaning are, of course, very 
different in different classes of words. So far as these are 
designations of definite objects, cognizable by the senses, 
there is little danger of our seriously misapprehending one 
another when we utter them. Yet, even here, there is 
room for no trifling discordance, as the superior knowledge 
or more vivid imagination of one person gives to the idea 
called up by a name a far richer content than another can 
put into it. Two men speak of the «im, with mutual intel- 
ligence : but to the one he is a mere ball of light and heat, 
which rises in the sky every morning, and goes down again at 
night ; to the other, all that science has taught us respecting 
the nature of the great luminary, and its influence upon our 
little planet, is more or less distinctly present e^ery time he 
utters its name. The word JPekin is spoken before a num- 
ber of persons, and is understood by them all : but some 
among them know only that it is the name of an immense 
city in Asia, the capital of the Chinese empire ; others have 
studied Chinese manners and customs, have seen pictures of 
Chinese scenery, architecture, dress, occupation, and are able 
to tinge the conception which the word evokes with some 
fair share of a local colouring ; another, perhaps^ has visited 
the place, and its name touches a store of memories, and 
brings up before his mind's eye a picture vivid with the 
hues of truth. I feel a tolerable degree of confidence that 
the impressions of colour made on my sense are the same 
with those made upon my friend's sense, so that, when we 
use the words red or hlt^y we do not mean different things : 
and yet, even here, it is possible that one of us may be 
afflicted with some degree of colour-blindness, so that we do 
not apprehend the same shades precisely alike. But just so 
is every part of language liable to be affected by the per- 
sonality of the speaker ; and most of all, where matters of 
more subjective apprehension are concerned. The volup- 
tuary, the passionate and brutal, the philosophic, and the 
sentimental, for instance, when they speak of love or of hate^ 
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mean by no means the same feelings. How pregnant with 
sacred meaning are home, patriotism, faith to some, while' 
others utter or hear them with cool indifference ! It is need- 
less, however, to multiply eiamples. Not half the words in our 
familiar speech would be identically defined by any consider- 
able number of those who employ them erery day. Nay, 
who knows not that verbal disputes, discussions turning on 
the meaning of words, are the most frequent, bitter, and in- 
terminable of controversies ? 

Clearly, therefore, we are guilty of no paradox in main- 
taining that, while we all speak the English language, the 
English of no two individuals aihong us is precisely the 
same : it is not the same in form ; it is not the same in 
extent ; it is not the same in meaning. 

But what, then, is the English language ? We answer : 
It is the immense aggregate of the articulated signs for 
thought accepted by, and current among, a certain vast 
community which we call the English-speaking people, em- 
bracing the principal portion of the inhabitants of our own 
country and of Qreat Britain, with all those who elsewhere 
in the world talk like them. It is the sum of the separate 
languages of all the members of this community. Or — since 
each one says some things, or says them in a way, not to be 
accepted as in the highest sense English — ^it is their average 
rather than their sum ; it is that part of the aggregate which 
is supported by the usage of the majority ; but of a majority 
made in great part by culture and education, not by num- 
bers alone. It is a mighty region of speech, of somewhat 
fluctuating and uncertain boundaries, whereof each speaker 
occupies a portion, and a certain central tract is included in 
the portion of all : there they meet on common ground ; off it, 
they are strangers to one another. Although one language, it 
includes numerous varieties, of greatly differing kind and 
degree: individual varieties, class varieties, local varieties. 
Almost any two persons who speak it may talk so as to be 
imintelligible to each other. The one fact which gives it 
unity is, that all who speak it may, to a considerable extent, 
and on subjects of the most general and pressing interest, 
^' 80 as to understand one another. 
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How this langtiage is kept in existence is clearly shown 
by the foregoing exposition. It is preserved by an un- 
interrupted tradition. Each generation hands it down to 
the generation following. Every one is an actor in the pro- 
cess ; in each individual speaker the language has, as we 
may say, a separate and independent existence, as has an 
animal species in each of its members ; and each does what 
in him lies to propagate it — ^that is to say, his own part of 
it, as determined in extent and character by the inherent 
and acquired peculiarities of his nature. And, small as may 
be the share of the work which falls to any one of us, the 
sum of all the ahares constitutes the force which effects the 
transmission of the whole language. In the case of a tongue 
like ours, too, these private labours are powerfully aided and 
supplemented by the influence of a literature. Each book 
is, as it were, an undying individual, with whom, often, 
much larger numbers hold intercourse than any living per- 
son can reach, and who teaches them to speak as he speaks. 
A great body of literary works of acknowledged merit and 
authority, in the midst of a people proud and fond of it, is 
an agent in the preservation and transmission of any tongue, 
the importance of which cannot easily be over-estimated : we 
shall have to take it constantly into account in the course of 
our further inquiries into the history of language. But 
each work is, after all, only a single person, with his limita- 
tions and deficiencies, and with his restricted influence. 
Even Shakspeare, with his unrivalled wealth and variety of 
expression, uses but about fifteen thousand words, and Mil- 
ton little more than half so many — ^mere fragments of the 
encyclopedic English tongue. The language would soon be 
shorn of no small part of its strength, if placed exclusively 
in the hands of any individual, or of any class. Nothing 
less than the combined effort of a whole community, with 
all its classes and orders, in all its variety of characters, cir- 
cumstances, and necessities, is capable of keeping in life a 
whole language. 

But, while our English speech is thus passed onward from 
generation to generation of those who learn to speak it, and, 
having learned themselves, teach others, it does not remain 
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precisely tbe same ; on the contrary, it is undergoing all tlie 
time a slow process of modification, which is capable of ren- 
dering it at length another language, unintelligible to those 
who now employ it. In order to be convinced of this, we 
have only to cast an eye backward over its past history, dur- 
ing the period for which we have its progress recorded in 
contemporary documents. How much is there in our pre- 
sent familiar speech which would be strange and meaningless 
to one of Elizabeth's court ! How much, again, do we find 
in any of the writers of that period — in Shakspeare, for in- 
stance — ^which is no longer good current English ! phrases 
and forms of construction which never fall from our lips 
now save as we quote them ; scores of words which we have 
lost out of memory, or do not employ in the sense which 
they then bore. G-o back yet farther, from half-century to 
half -century, and the case grows rapidly worse ; and when 
we arrive at Chaucer and G-ower, who are separated from us 
by a paltry interval of five hundred years, only fifteen or 
twenty descents from father to son, we meet with a dialect 
which has a half-foreign look, and can only be read by care- 
ful study, with the aid of a glossary. Another like interval 
of five hundred years brings us to the Anglo-Saxon of King 
Alfred, which is absolutely a strange tongue to us, not less 
unintelligible than the G-erman of the present day, and nearly 
as hard to learn. And yet, we have no reason to believe 
that any one of those thirty or forty generations of English- 
men through whom we are descended from the contem- 
poraries of King Alfred was less simply and single-mindedly 
engaged to transmit to its children the same language which 
it had received from its ancestors than is the generation of 
which we ourselves form a part. It may well be that cir- 
cumstances were less favourable to some of them than to us, 
and that our common speech stands in no danger of suffer- 
ing in the next thousand years a tithe of the change which 
it has suffered in the past thousand. But the forces which 
are at work in it are the same now that they have always 
been, and the effects they are producing are of the same 
essential character : both are inherent in the nature of Ian- 
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guage, and inseparable from its use. This will bo made 
plain to us by a brief inquiry. 

The most rapid and noticeable mode of change in our 
language is' that which is all the time varying the extent and 
meaning of its Tocabulary. EngHBh speech exists in order 
that we may communicate with one another respecting those 
things which we know. As the stock of wordB at the com- 
mand of each individual is an approximate measure of the 
Bum of his knowledge, so the stock of words composing a 
language corresponds to what is known in the community ; 
the objects it is familiar with, tl^e distinctions it has drawn, 
all its cognitions and reasonings, in the world of matter and 
of mind, must have their appropriate expression. That 
speech should signify more than is in the minds of its speakers 
is obviously impossible ; but neither must it fall short of in- 
dicating what they think. Now the sum of knowledge in 
every community varies not a little from generation to 
generation. Every trade and handicraft, every art, every 
science, is constantly changing its materials, its processes, 
and its products ; and its technical dialect is modified accord- 
ingly, while so much of the results of this change as affects 
or interests the general public finds its way into the familiar 
speech of everybody. As our material condition varies, as 
our ways of life, our institutions, private and public, become 
other than they have been, all is necessarily reflected in our 
language. In these days of railroads, steamboats, and tele- 
graphs, of sun-pictures, of chemistry and geology, of improved 
wearing stuffs, furniture, styles of building, articles of food 
and luxury of every description, how many words and phrases 
are in every one's mouth which would be utterly unintelligible 
to the most learned man of a century ago, were he to rise 
from his grave and walk our streets ! It is, of course, in its 
stores of expression for these more material objects and rela- 
tions, and for the details of technical knowledge, that lan- 
guage changes most notably, because it is with reference to 
these that the necessity for change especially arises. The 
central and most indispensable substance of every language 
is made up of designations for things, properties, acts, the- 
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apprehension of which is nearly as old as humanity itself, 
which men learned to name as soon as they learned to talk 
at all, and whose names are not liable to pass away or be- 
come superseded. The words red, green, hlue, yellow, or 
their equivalents, go back to the earliest period of human 
speech ; it' is when some new and delicate shades of colour, 
like the aniline dyes, are invented, that appellations must be 
sought for them, and may be found even among names of 
localities, as Magenta, Solferino, to which the circumstauces 
of the time have given a sudden notoriety. Any two rustics, 
from the time of Adam to the present, could talk with one 
another, with all the particularity which their practical ends 
required, of earth and rock, of pebbles and stones, of 
sand and gravel, of loam and clay : but, since the beginning 
of the present century, the mineralogist and geologist have 
elicited a host of new facts touching the history and consti- 
tution of the earth's crust and the materials of which this 
is made up, have arranged and classified its strata and their 
contents, have brought to light numberless relations, of cause 
and effect, of succession, of origin, date, and value, which 
had hitherto lain hidden in it ; and, to express these, they 
have introduced into English speech a whole technical vo- 
cabulary, and one which is still every year extending and 
changing. So it is with botany ; so with metaphysics ; so 
with every other branch of science and art. And though 
the greater part of the technical vocabularies remains merely 
technical, understood and employed only by special students 
in each branch, yet the common speech is not entirely un* 
affected by them. Some portion of the results of the 
advancement in knowledge made by the wise and learned 
reaches even the lowest, or all but the very lowest, and is 
expressed in their language ; and it thus becomes a part of 
the fundamental stock of ideas which constitute the heritage 
of each generation, which every child is taught to form and 
use. Language, in short, is expanded and contracted in 
precise adaptation to the circumstances and needs of those 
who use it; it is enriched or impoverished, in every part, 
along with the enrichment or impoverishment of their minds. 
This is, as I have said, the most noticeable mode of change 
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in langu£lrge, and also the most natural, ineyitable, and legiti- 
mate. Even the bigoted purist cannot object to it, or wish 
it otherwise : conservatism here would be the conservatism 
of ignorance, opposing itself to the progress of civilization 
and enlightenment. Along with it, too, comes its natural 
counterpart, the dropping out of use and out of memory of 
words and meanings of words and phrases which circum- 
stances have made it no longer desirable to maintain in 
existence ; which denote the things of a by-gone time, or, by 
the substitution of more acceptable expressions, have become 
unnecessary and otiose. 

But there are also all the time going on in our language 
changes of another and a more questionable character, 
changes which affect the form rather than the content of 
speech, and are in a sense unnecessary, and therefore stoutly 
opposed by the authority of exact tradition ; yet which have 
hitherto shown themselves not less inevitable than the others. 
We have seen that the transmission of language is by tradi- 
tion. But traditional transmission is by its inherent nature 
defective. If a story cannot pass a few times from mouth 
to mouth and maintain its integrity, neither can a word pass 
from generation to generation and keep its original form. 
Very young children, as every one knows, so mutilate their 
words and phrases that only those who are most familiar 
with them can understand what they say. But even an 
older child, who has learned to speak in general with toler- 
able correctness, has a special inaptness to utter a particular 
sound, and either drops it altogether or puts another and 
nearly related one in its place. There are certain combina- 
tions of consonants which it cannot manage, and has to 
mouth over into more pronounceable shape. It drops a 
syllable or two from a long and cumbrous word. It omits 
endings and confounds forms together : me, for instance, has 
to do duty in its usage for me, my, and /; and eat, to stand 
for all persons, tenses, and numbers of the verb. Or, again, 
having learned by prevailing experience that the past sense 
in a verb is signified by the addition of a d, it imagines that, 
because it says I loved, it must also say I hringed ; or else, 
perhapSi remembering I sang from I sing, it says I hrang. 
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It sajB foots and mouses ; it says gooder and goodest ; it con- 
founds sit and set, lie and lay (in which list blonders, unfor- 
timatelj, it is supported by the example of too many among 
the grown-up and educated). Care, on its own part and on 
that of its instructors, corrects l^ degrees such childish 
errors ; but this care is often wanting or insufficient, and it 
grows up continuing still to speak bad English. Moreover 
as we haye already seen, not each child only, but each man 
to his dying day, is a learner of his native tongue ; nor is 
there any one who is not liable, from carelessness or defective 
instruction, to learn a word or phrase incorrectly, or to re- 
produce it inaccurately. For these reasons there always lies, 
in full vigour and currency, in the lower strata of language ' 
users, as we may term them — among the uneducated or half- 
educated — a great host of deviations from the best usage, 
offences against the propriety of speech, kept down in the 
main by the controlling influence of good speakers, yet 
all the time threatening to rise to the surface, and now 
and then succeeding in forcing their way up, and com* 
pelling recognition and acceptance from even the best au- 
thorities. 

Of this origin are the class of changes in language which 
we are at present considering. They are, in their inception, 
inaccuracies of speech. They attest the influence of that 
immense numerical majority among the speakers of English 
who do not take sufficient pains to speak correctly, but whose 
blunders become finally the norm of the language. They 
are mainly the results of two tendencies, alresMcLy illustrated 
in the instances we have given : first, to make things easy 
to our organs of speech, to economize time and effort in the 
work of expression ; second, to get rid of irregular and ex- 
ceptional forms, by extending the prevailing analogies of the 
language. Let us look at a few examples. 

Our written words are thickly sown with silent letters 
which, as every one knows, are relics of former modes of 
pronunciation, once necessary constituents of spoken lan- 
guage, but gradually dropped, because it was easier to do 
without them. Instances are knight^ calm, psalm, would 
doubt, plough, thought, sword, chestnut. If we will but carry 
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our investigations further back, beyond the present written 
form of our words, we shall light upon much more extraor- 
dinary cases of mutilation and abbreviation. Thus^ to take 
but a single, though rather striking, example, our alms is the 
scanty relic of the long G-reek vocable eleemosune. All the 
monosyllables, in fact, of which especially the Anglo-Saxon 
portion of our daily speech is in so great measure composed, 
are relics of long polysyllabic forms, usual at an earlier stage 
of the language. Some words are but just through, or even 
now passing through, a like process. In often and soften^ 
good usage has taken sides with the corruption which has 
ejected the t, and accuses of being old-fashioned or affectedly 
precise the large and respectable class who still pronounce 
that letter ; while, on the other hand, it clings to the t of 
captain^ and stigmatizes as vulgar those who presume to say 
eap^n. 

Again, it is the prevailing English custom to accent a noun 
of two syllables on its first syllable ; hosts of nouns of 
French origin have had their native accent altered, in order 
to conform them to this analogy. Such changes have 
been going on at every period in the history of our tongue : 
in Pope, in Milton, in Sbakspeare, in Chaucer, you will find 
examples of their action, in ever increasing numbers as you 
go backward from the present time. Nor are they yet over : 
there is a/Zy, which all the authorities agree in pronouncing 
ally^ while prevailing popular usage, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, persists in favouring ally ; and it is not unlikely 
that, in the end, the people will prove too strong for the or- 
thoepists, as they have done so many times before. 

^hen our Bible translation was made, the verb apeak had 
a proper imperfect form, spake : a well-educated Englishman 
would no more have written he spoke than he come and done 
it. But, just as the ill-instructed and the careless now-a- 
days are often guilty of these last two blunders, so then, un- 
doubtedly, large numbers habitually said spoke for spake; 
until, at last, the struggle against it was given up as hope- 
less ; and no one now says I spake save in conscious imita- 
tion of Biblical style. 

At the same period, but two centuries and a half ago, the 
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English language contained no sucb word as its. Sis had 
been, in the old Anglo-Saxon and ever since, the common 
possessive of he and it (A.-S., hit) ; it belonged to the latter 
ao less than to the former. Bnt almost all the possessive 
cases in the language were formed by adding s to the nomi- 
native, and his wore the aspect of being so formed from he, 
and of having nothing to do with it. Why not, then, form 
a new possessive in like manner for it itself ? This was a 
question which very probably suggested itself to a great 
many minds about the same time, and the word its may 
have sprung up in a hundred places at once, and propagated 
itself, under the ban of the purists of the day, who frowned 
upon it, pronounced it "as bad as she*s, for her, would be," 
and carefully avoided its use ; until at last its popularity 
and evident desirableness caused it to be universally adopt- 
ed and recognized as proper. And, at the present time, few 
of us read our Bibles so curiously as to have discovered 
that they contain no such word as its, from G-enesis to E/Cve- 
lation. 

The Anglo-Saxon employed t^e {ge) as subject of a verb, 
and you (eow) as object, and the early English was careful 
to make the- same distinction. Nor is it yet entirely 
lost ; but the use of ye now belongs to a solemn style only, 
and you has been set up as subject not less than object. 
There was a time when you are for ye are, and yet more 
for thou art, would have been as offensive to the ear of 
a correct English speaker as is now the thee is of the 
Quaker. 

Not a few of the irregular verbs which our language for- 
merly contained have been in later usage assimilated to the 
more numerous class, and conjugated regularly. Take as 
examples help, of which the ancient participle Jiolpen, instead 
.of helped, is found still in our Bibles ; and work, which has 
gained a modern preterit and participle, worked, although 
the older form, torouyht, is also retained m use, with a some- 
what altered and specialised signification. 

Here are changes of various kind and vajue, though aU 
tracing their origin to the same tendencies. Words change 
their shape without losing their identity ^ old forois, old 
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marks of distinction, are neglected and lost : some of these 
could well be spared, but others were valuable, and their 
relinquishment has impaired the power of expression of the 
language ; while new forms are created, and new marks of 
distinction are adopted into general use, and made part and 
parcel of English speech. 

So full and abundant illustration of this department of 
x;hange in language as might be desired cannot be drawn 
from facts with which we are all familiar, because, for some 
time past, the conservative forces have been so powerful in 
our mother-tongue, and the accuracy of historical trans- 
mission so strict, that what is now good English has, in the 
main, long been such, and is likely long to continue such. 
Its alteration goes on so slowly that we hardly perceive it 
in progress, and it is only as we compare the condition of 
the language at a given time with that which it shows at 
the distance of a considerable interval, earlier or later, that 
they come clearly to light. The English is, indeed, among 
all cultivated tongues, the one which has suffered, under the 
influences which we have been describing, the most thorough 
and pervading change of its grammar and vocabulary ; but 
the greater part of this change occurred at a certain definite 
period, and from the effect of circumstances which are well 
known. Our English ancestors, between the time of Alfred 
and that of Chaucer, endured the irruption and conquest of 
a Ennch-speaking people, the Normans — ^just as did the 
Irish, at a later day, that of the English. That the Saxons 
did not, like the Irish, gradually relinquish their own tongue, 
and leajm to talk Erench altogether, was owing to their ad- 
vanced culture and superior independence of character : 
after a long time of confusion and mutual unintelligibility, 
as every one knows, the Saxons gave up a part of their 
vocabulary for that of the Normans, and the Normans a 
part of theirs, with nearly all their grammar, for those of 
the Saxons, and our present composite dialect, with its mea- 
gre system of grammatical inflections, was the result. The 
example is an extreme one of tihe transformation which a 
language may t)ie made to imdergo in the lapse of a few 
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generations, at the bidding of imperious circmnstances ; as 
the present stability of the same language is an extreme 
example of what favouring circumstances can do to prevent 
change, and maintain the integrity of speech. 

The facts and conditions which we have been considering 
are of no exceptional character : on the contrary, they are 
common to all the forms of speech current among the sons 
of men. Throughout the world, the same description, in its 
essential features, will be found to hold good. Every 
spoken language is a congeries of individual signs, called 
words ; and each word (with the rare exception of the actual 
additions made by individuals to language, of which we shall 
take account later) was learned by every person who em- 
ploys it from some other person who had employed it before 
him. He adopted it as the sign of a certain idea, because 
it was already in use by others as such. Inner and essen- 
tial connection between idea and word, whereby the mind 
which conceives the one at once apprehends and produces 
the other, there is none, in any language upon earth. Every 
existing form of human speech is a body of arbitrary and 
conventional signs for thought, handed down by tradition 
from one generation to another, no individual in any genera- 
tion receiving or transmitting the whole body, but the sum 
of the separate givings and takiugs being effective to keep 
it in existence without essential loss. Yet the process of 
traditional transmission always has been, is now, and will 
ever continue to be, in all parts of the world, an imperfect 
one : no language remains, or can remain, the same during 
a long period of time. Growth and change make the life of 
language, as they are everywhere else the inseparable accom- 
paniment and sign of life. A language is living, when it is 
the instrument of thought of a whole people, the wonted 
means of expression of all their feelings, experiences, opin- 
ions, reasonings ; when the connection between it and their 
mental activity is so close that the one reflects the other, 
and that the two grow together, the instrument ever adapt* 
ing itself to the uses which it is to subserve. The ways in 
which this adaptation takes place, and the causes which 
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accelerate or retard the inevitable change of language, have 
been already in part glanced at, and will come up for more 
detailed examination hereafter; it is sufficient at present 
that we fully recognize the fact of change. It is the funda- 
mental fact upon which rests the whole method of linguistic 
Btudy. 
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LECTURE II. 

Natore of the force which produces the changes of language ; its modes 
of action. Language an institution, of historical growth ; its study a 
moral science. Analogies of linguistic science with the physical sci- 
ences. Its methods historical. Etymology its foundation. Analysis 
of compound words. Genesis of affixes. Nature of all words as pro- 
duced by actual composition. 

In the preceding lecture, after a very brief survey of the 
history and objects of linguistic science, we entered upon an 
inquiry into the means by which we had become possessed 
of our mother-tongue, an inquiry intended to bring out 
to our view the mode of transmission and preservation of 
language in general. And we saw that it is the work of 
tradition ; that each generation passes along to the genera- 
tion succeeding, with such faithfulness as the nature of the 
case permits^ the store of words, phrases, and constructions 
which constitute the substance of a spoken tongue. But 
we also saw that the process of transmission is uniformly an 
imperfect one ; that it never succeeds in keeping any 
language entirely pure and unaltered : on the contrary, lan- 
guage appeared to us as undergoing, everywhere and always, 
a slow process of modification, which in course of time 
effects a considerable change in its constitution, rendering it 
to all intents and purposes a new tongue. This was illus- 
trated from the history of our English speech, which, by 
gradual and accumulated alterations made in it^ during the 
past thousand years, by the thirty or forty generations 
through whose mouths it has passed, has grown from the 
Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred, through a succesaion of inter- 
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mediate phases, into what it is at preseiit. Before, now, we 
go on to examine in detail the processes of linguistic change, 
setting forth more fully their causes and modes of action, 
and exhibiting their results upon a more extended scale, we 
have to draw from what has been already said one or two 
important conclusions, touching the nature of the force by 
which those processes are carried on, and the character, and 
place among the sciences, of the study which undertakes 
their investigation. 

And, in the first place, we see, I think, from our examina- 
tion of the manner in which language is learned and taught, 
in which its life is kept up, what is meant when we speak 
and write of it as having an independent or objective existence, 
as being an organism or possessing an organic structure, 
as having laws of growth, as feeling tendencies, as develop- 
ing, as adapting itself to our needs, and so on. All these 
are figurative expressions, the language of trope and metaphor, 
not of plain fact ; they are wholly unobjectionable when con- 
sciously employed in their proper character, for the sake of 
brevity or liveliness of delineation ; they are only harmful 
when we allow them to blind us to the real nature of 
the truths they represent. Language has, in fact, no exist- 
ence save in the minds and mouths of those who use it ; it 
is made up of separate articulated signs of thought, each of 
which is attached by a mental association to the idea it 
represents, is uttered by voluntary effort, and has its value 
and currency only by the agreement of speakers and hearers. 
It is in their power, subject to their will ; as it is kept up, 
so is it modified and altered, so may it be abandoned, by 
their joint and consenting action, and in no other way what- 
Hoever. 

This truth is not only often lost from view by those who 
think and reason respecting language, but it is also some- 
times explicitly denied, and the opposite doctrine is set up, 
that language has a life and growth independent of its 
speakers, with which men cannot interfere. A recent 
popular writer • asserts that, " although there is a continu- 

* Professor Max Miiller, in his Lectures ou the Science of Language, 
first series, second lecture. 
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0U8 change in language, it is not in the power of man 
either to produce or to prevent it : we might think as well 
of changing the laws which control the circulation of our 
blood, or of adding an inch to our height, as of altering the 
laws of speech, or inventing new words according to our 
own pleasure." Then, in order to establish the truth of this 
opinion, he goes on to cite a couple of historical instances, 
in which two famous emperors, Tiberius of Bome and Sigis- 
mund of Germany, committed blunders in their Latin, and 
were taken to task and corrected by humble grammarians, 
who informed their imperial majesties that, however great 
and absolute their power might be, it was not competent to 
make an alteration in the Latin language. The argument 
and conclusion we may take to be of this character : If so 
high and mighty a personage as an emperor could not do so 
small a thing as alter the gender and termination of a single 
word — ^not even, as Sigismund attempted, in a language 
which was dead, and might therefore be supposed incapable 
of making resistance to the indignity — much less can any 
one of inferior consideration hope to accomplish such a 
change, or any other of the changes, of greater or less 
account, which make up the history of speech : therefore, 
language is incapable of alteration by its speakers. 

The utter futility of deriving such a doctrine from such a 
pair of incidents, or from a score, a hundred, or a thousand 
like them, is almost too obvious to be worth the trouble af 
pointing out. Against what authority more mighty than 
their own did these two emperors offend ? Simply against 
the immemorial and well-defined usage of all who wrote 
and had ever written Latin — ^nothing more and nothing 
less. High political station does not confer the right 
to make and unmake language ; a sovereign's grammatical 
blunders do not become the law of speech to his subjects, 
any more than do those of the private man. Each indi- 
vidual is, in a way, constantly trying experiments of modifi- 
cation upon his mother-tongue, from the time when, as 
a child, he drops sounds and syllables which it does not suit 
his convenience to pronounce, and frames inflections upon 
mistaken analogies, to that when, as a man, he is guilty of 
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slang, vtdgarisms, and bad grammar, or indulges in manner- 
isms and artificial conceits, or twists words out of their true 
uses, from ignorance or caprice. But His individual influ- 
ence is too weak to make head against the consenting usage 
of the community ; his proposals, unless for special reasons, 
are passed over unnoticed, and he is forced to conform his 
speech to that of the rest ; or, if he insist upon his in- 
dependence, he is contemned as a blunderer, or laughed at 
as a humourist. 

That an alteration should have been made at the time of 
Sigismund in any item of Latin grammar, either by the em- 
peror himself, or by all the potentates and learned men 
of Christendom, was an impossibility. For the language 
was a dead one ; its proprieties of speech were no longer 
dependent upon the sanction of present usage, but upon 
the authority of unchanging models. Much that we say is 
good English, though Shakspeare and Milton knew it not ; 
nothing can be good Latin, unless it be found in Cicero and 
Virgil, or their compeers. And even under Tiberius, the 
case was nearly the same : the great authors whose example 
makes the law of Latin speech had already lived and written ; 
and any deviation from their usage would have been recog- 
nized by all coming time as a later corruption. Hence, 
even had that emperor's blunder been accepted and slavishly 
imitated by his courtiers, his army, and his subjects at 
large, their consent could have made it good second-rate 
Latin only ; it might have become the very best usage in 
the later Italian, French, and Spanish, but it would always 
have been rejected and avoided by the strict classicists. 
And all this, not for the reason that man has no power over 
language, but precisely for the contrary reason, that he has 
all power over it — that men's usage makes language. He, 
accordingly, who can direct usage can make or alter langusige. 
In this way only can exalted rank confer authority over 
speech : it can give a more powerful impulse toward that 
general acceptance and currency which anything must win 
in order to be language. There are instances on record in 
which the pun of a monarch has changed for all time the 
form of a word. Ethnologists well know that the name of 
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the so-called " Tartar " race is properly Tatar, and they are 
now endeavouring to restore this, its correct orthography. 
The intrusion of the r is accounted for in the following man- 
ner. "When, in the reign of St Louis of France, the 
hordes of this savage race were devastating eastern Europe, 
the tale of their ravages was brought to the pious king, who 
exclaimed with horror : " Well may they be called TartarSy 
for their deeds are those of fiends from Tartarus.^* The 
appositeness of the metamorphosed appellation made it take, 
and from that time French authors — and, after their ex- 
ample, the rest of Europe — ^have called the Tatars " Tartars." 
Whether the story is incontestably authentic or not is 
of small consequence : any one can see that it might be true, 
and that such causes may have produced such effects times 
innumerable. 

The speakers of language thus constitute a republic, or 
rather, a democracy, in which authority is conferred only 
by general suffrage and for due cause, and is exercised 
under constant supervision and control. Individuals are 
abundantly permitted to make additions to the common 
speech, if there be reason for it, and if, in their work, they 
respect the sense of the community. When the first 
schooner ever built, on the coast of Massachusetts, slid 
from her stocks and floated gracefully upon the water, the 
chance exclamation of an admiring by-stander, " Oh, how 
she scoon% V* drew from her contriver and builder the an- 
swer, " A scooner let her be, then," and made a new English 
word. The community ratified his act, and accepted the 
word he proposed, because the new thing wanted a new 
name, and there was no one else so well entitled as he to 
name it ; if, on the other hand, he had assumed to christen 
a man-of-war a scooner, no one but his nearest neighbours 
would ever have heard of the attempt. The discoverer of a 
new asteroid, again, is allowed to select its title, provided 
he choose the name of some classical goddess, as is the 
established precedent for such cases — although, even then, 
he is liable to have the motives of his choice somewhat 
sharply looked into. The English astronomer who sought, 
a few years since, with covert loyalty, to call his planetling 
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"Yictoria," was compelled to retract the appellation and 
offer another. An acute and learned Italian physician, 
some time in the last century, discovered a new physical 
force, and some one called it galvanism, after his name. 
Many of us well remember how, not long ago, a Erench 
savant devised a novel and universally interesting application 
of certain chemical processes ; and here, again^ by some per- 
son to whose act the community gave its assent, the product 
was named for its inventor a daguerreotype : sud galvanism and 
daguerreotyj^e, with their derivatives, are now as genuine and 
well established parts of the English language as are s%tn 
and moon, or father and mother. If Gulvani had denomiuated 
his new principle abracadabra, or if Daguerre had styled his 
sun-pictures aldiborontiphoscophornios, these names would, 
indeed, have been not less inherently suitable than the ones 
actually chosen, in the view of the great majority of those 
who have since learned to use the latter ; for compara- 
tively few have ever heard of the two eminent discoverers, 
or learned enough of Greek to be able to perceive the ety- 
mological aptness of type ; yet those who are accustomed to 
direct public opinion upon such subjects would have revolted, 
and insisted upon the substitution of other titles, which 
should seem to them to possess an obvious reason and ap- 
plicability. The public has looked on quietly, during the 
last half- century, while the geologists have been bringing 
into .our English speech their flood of new words, nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, of various origin and not seldom of 
uncouth and barbarous aspect, wherewith to signify the new 
knowledge added by them to the common stock that we all 
draw from: these gentlemen know best; if they agree 
among themselves that necessity and propriety require us to 
say Siluriem, palosontologicaly oolite, post^pleiocene, and the 
like, we are ready to do so, whether our acquaintance with 
ancient and modern geography and with the classical tongues 
be or be not su£5.cient to enable us to discover or appreciate 
the reason of each term. 

But even in respect to the more intimate and sacred part oi 
language, the words and phrases of universal and every-day 
use, the commimity confers some measure of authority upon 
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those who have a just title to it, upon great masters in the 
art of speech, upon speakers whose eloquence carries cap- 
tive all hearts, upon writers whose power in wielding the 
common instrument of thought is felt and acknowledged 
through all ranks. Such a one may now and then coin a 
new word, if he follow established analogies ; he may revive 
and bring again into currency one which had fallen into 
desuetude ; he may confer on an old word a new value,* 
not too far differing from that already belonging to it — and 
the license shall be ratified by general acceptance. A great 
author may, by his single authority, turn the trembling scale 
in favour of the admission to good usage of some popular 
word or phrase, bom of an original corruption or blunder, 
which had hitherto been frowned upon and banned ; nay, 
even his mannerisms and conceits may perhaps become the 
law of the language. The maxim usim norma loquendi, 
* usage is the rule of speech,* is of supreme and uncontrolled 
validity in every part and parcel of every human tongue, 
and each individual can make his fellows talk and write as 
he does just in proportion to the influence which they are 
disposed to ooncede to him. 

In a language circumstanced like ours, a conscious and 
detailed discussion sometimes arises on the question of ad- 
mitting some new word into its recognized vocabulary. We 
all remember the newspaper controversy, not long ago, as to 
whether we ought to call a message sent by telegraph a 
telegraph or a telegram ; and many of us, doubtless, are yet 
waiting to see how the authorities settle it, that we may 
govern our own usage accordingly. We have a suffix ahle^ 
which, like a few others that we possess, we use pretty freely 
in forming new words. Within no very long time past, some 
writers and speakers have added it to the verb rely, forming 
the adjective reliable. The same thing must have been done 
at nearly the same time to other verbs, awakening neither 
question nor objection ; while, nevertheless, reliable is still 
shut out from the best — or, at least, from the most exclusive 
— society in English speech. And why ? Because, in the 
first place, say the objectors, the word is unnecessary ; we 
have already trustworthy^ which means the same thing : fur- 
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ther, it is improperly and falsely formed ; as we say " to 
rely on " anything, our derivative adjective, if we make one, 
should be relionable, not reliable : finally, it is low-caste ; A, 
B, and C, those prime authorities in English style, are care- 
ful never to let it slip from their pens. The other side, 
however, are obstinate, and do not yield the point. The 
fii'st objection, they retort, is insufficient ; no one can pro- 
perly oppose the enrichment of the language by a synonym, 
which may yet be made to distinguish a valuable shade of 
meaning — ^which, indeed, already shows signs of doing so, as 
we tend to say " a trttstwortliy witness," but " reliable testi- 
mony." The second is false : English etymology is by no 
means so precise in its application of the suffix able as the 
objectors claim ; it admits laughable, meaning * worthy to be 
laughed at* unaccountable , * not to be accounted ybr,' indis- 
pensablcj * not to be dispensed vdthy* as well as many other 
words of the same kind ; and even objectionable^ * liable to 
objection,' marriageable, * fit for marriage/ and so forth. As 
for the third objection, whatever A, B, and C may do, it is 
certain that J), P, and H, with most of the lower part of the 
alphabet (including nearly all the X's, T's, and Z's, the un- 
known quantities), use the new form freely ; and it is vain 
to stand out against the full acceptance of a word which is 
supported by so much and so respectable authority. How 
the dispute is likely, or ought, to terminate, need not concern 
us here ; it is only referred to because, while itself carried 
on in full consciousness, and on paper, it is a typical illus- 
tration of a whole class of discussions which go on silently, 
and even more or less unconsciously, in the minds before 
which is presented, for acceptance or rejection, any proposed 
alteration in the subsisting usages of speech. Is it called 
for ? is it accordant with the analogies of the language ? is 
it ojffered or backed by good authority ? these are the con- 
siderations by which general consent is won or repelled ; and 
general consent decides every case without appeal. 

Downright additions, however, to the vocabulary of a 
spoken tongue, even those who hold to the doctrine of the 
organic life of language will probably be willing to ascribe 
to human agency ; since no man in his sober senses, it would 
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seem, could possibly maintain that, when some individual 
mind haa formed a conception or drawn a deduction, or when 
some individual ingenuity has brought forth a product of any 
of the modes of activity of which . man is capable, language 
itself spontaneously extrudes a word for its designation ! 
He who sees is likewise he who says ; the ingenuity that 
could find the thing was never at a loss to devise also its 
appellation. 

But the case is not otherwise with those gradual changes 
which bring about the decay of grammatical structure, or 
the metamorphosis of phonetic form, in a language. Though 
they go on in a more covert and unacknowledged way than 
the augmentations of a vocabulary, they are due to thB 
action of the same forces. If we write knight, and pronounce 
it nit, while our ancestors spelled the word cniht, and made 
its every letter distinctly audible (giving the i our short »- 
sound, as in^m) — just as the Q-ermans even now both write 
and speak the same word knecht — ^we know that it is not 
because, by any force inherent in the word itself, the fuller 
form grew into the simpler, but because the combination kn, 
as initial, was somewhat difficult for men's organs to utter, 
and therefore began to lose its ^, first, in the mouths of 
careless and easy speakers ; and the corruption went on 
gaining in popularity, until it became the rule of our speech 
to silence the mute before the nasal in all such words (as in 
knife, knit, gnat, gnaw, etc.) ; because, moreover, the sound 
of the guttural h after a vowel became unpopular, men's 
organs shrinking from the effort of producing it, and was 
finally got rid of everywhere (being either left out entirely, 
as in nigh, ought, or turned into/, as in laugh, cough) ; while, 
at the same time, the loss of this consonant led to a pro- 
longation of the vowel *, which was changed into the diph- 
thongal sound we now give it ; in company, too, with so 
many other of the " long t's " of the older language, that our 
usual name at present for the diphthong is " long t." And 
so in all the multitude of similar cases. There is no neces- 
sity, physiological or other, for the rustic's saying km for 
cow; only the former is a lazy drawling utterance, which 
opens the mouth less widely than the latter. A precisely 
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Bimilar flattening of the simple sound of a, in such words m 
grHsp, grafty ditnce — ^which but a brief time since were uni- 
versally pronounced grdsp^ gr&ft^ ddnce {d as in^ar), and are 
so still in certain localities — is now so common as to have 
become the accepted mode of utterance ; but no one fails to 
recognize in it a corruption of the previous pronunciation, 
made current by example and imitation, prompted and re- 
commended by that lazy habit of mouth which has occasion- 
ed the dimming of so many of our clear vowels. The pro- 
nunciation either and neither seems at the present time to be 
spreading in our community, and threatening to crowd out 
of use the better-supported and more analogical * either and 
neither ; but it is only by the deliberate choice of persons 
who fancy that there is something nicer, more recherche^ 
more "English," in the new sound, and by imitation of 
these on the part of others. Such phonetic changes, we are 
accustomed to say, are inevitable, and creep in of them- 
selves ; but that is only another way of saying that we know 
not who in particular is to blame for them. Offences must 
needs come, but there is always that man by whom they 
come, could we but trace him out. 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer upon this point, or to 
illustrate it more fully, inasmuch as even those who teach 
the independent existence and organic growth of language 
yet allow that phonetic change is the work of men, endea- 
vouring to make things easy to their organs of speech. 

A language in the condition in which ours is at present, 
when thousands of eyes are jealously watching its integrity, 
and a thousand pens are ready to be drawn, and dyed deep 
in ink, to challenge and oppose the introduction into it of 
any corrupt form, of any new and uncalled-for element, can, 
of course, undergo only the slowest and the least essential 
alteration. It is when the common speech is in the sole 
keeping of the uncultivated and careless speakers, who care 
little for classical and time-honoured usages, to whpm the 
preferences of the moment are of more account than any- 

• The only English word in which W has the "lonff i" sound is heighU 
and even there.it is nothing hut an old orthographical hlunder; there was 
no reason for divorcing the dorivatiye noun in spelling from its theme, Mgh, 
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thiug in the past or in the future, that mutation has its full 
course. New dialects are wont to grow up among the com- 
mon people, while the speech of the educated and lettered 
class continues to be what it has been. But the nature of 
the forces in action is the same in the one case as in the 
other : all change in language is the work of the will of its 
speakers, which acts under the government of motives, 
through the organs of speech, and varies their products 
to suit its necessities and its convenience. Every single 
item of alteration, of whatever kind, and of whatever degree 
of importance, goes back to some individual or individuals, 
who set it in circulation, from whose example it gained a 
wider and wider currency, until it finally won that general 
assent which is alone required in order to make anything in 
language proper and authoritative. Linguistic change must 
be gradual, and almost insensible while in progress, for the 
reason that the general assent can be but slowly gained, and 
can be gained for nothing which is too far removed from 
former usage, and which therefore seems far-fetched, arbi- 
trary, or unintelligible. The collective influence of all the 
established analogies of a language is exerted against any 
daring innovation, as, on the other hand, it aids one which 
is obvious and naturally suggested. It was, for instance, 
no diflicult matter for popular usage to introduce the new 
possessive its into English speech, nor to add worked to 
wrought, as preterit of work, nor to replace the ancient 
plural hye or hine (Anglo-Saxon cy, from cu, * cow ') by a 
modern one, cows, formed after the ordinary model : while 
to reverse either process, to crowd its, worked, and cows out 
of use by substitution of his, wrought, and kine, would have 
been found utterly impracticable. The power of resistance 
to change possessed by a great popular institution, which is 
bound up with the interests of the whole community, and is 
a part of every man's thoughts and habitual acts, is not 
easily to be overestimated. How long has it taken to per- 
suade and force the French people, for instance, into the 
adoption of the new decimal system of weights and mea- 
sures ! How have they been bafiled and shamed who have 
thought, in these latter days, to amend in a few points, of 
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obvious desirability, our English orthography ! But speech 
is a thing of far nearer and higher importance ; it is the 
most precious of our possessions, the instrument of our 
thoughts, the organ of our social nature, the means of our 
culture ; its use is not daily or hourly alone, but momently ; 
it is the first thing we learn, the last we forget ; it is the 
most intimate and clinging of our habits, and almost a 
second nature : and hence its exemption from all sweeping 
or arbitrary change. The community, to whom it belongs, 
will suffer no finger to be laid upon it without a reason ; 
only such modifications as commend themselves to the 
general sense, as are virtually the carrying out of tendencies 
universally felt, have a chance of winning approval and 
acceptance, and so of being adopted into use, and made 
language. 

Thus it is indeed true that the individual has no power 
to change language. But it is not true in any sense which 
excludes his agency, but only so far as that agency is con- 
fessed to be inoperative Qxcept as it is ratified by those 
about him. Speech and the changes of speech are the work 
of the community ; but the community cannot act except 
through the initiative of its individual members, which it 
follows or rejects. The work of each individual is done un- 
premeditatedly, or as it were unconsciously ; each is intent 
only on using the common possession for his own benefit, 
serving therewith his private ends ; but each is thus at the 
same time an actor in the great work of perpetuating and of 
shaping the general speech. So each separate polyp on 
a coral-bank devotes himself simply to the securing of his 
own food, and excretes calcareous matter only in obedience 
to the exigencies of his individual life ; but, as the joint re- 
sult of the isolated labours 'of all, there slowly rises in the 
water the enormous coral cliff, a barrier for the waves to 
dash themselves against in vain. To pick out a single man, 
were he even an emperor, and hold him up to view in his 
impotence as proof that men cannot make or alter language, 
is precisely equivalent to selecting one polyp, though the 
biggest and brightest-coloured of his species, off the grow- 
ing reef, and exclaiming over him, ** See this weak and puny 
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creature! haw is it possible that He and his like should 
build up a reef or an island ? " No one ever set himself 
deliberately at work to invent or improve language— or did 
so, at least, with any valuable and abiding result; the work 
is all accomplished by a continual satisfaction of the need of 
the moment, by ever yielding to an impulse and grasping 
a possibility which the already acquired treasure of words 
and forms, and the habit of their use, suggest and put 
within reach. In this sense is language a growth ; it is not 
consciously fabricated ; it increases by a constant and im- 
plicit adaptation to the expanding necessities and capacities 
of men. 

This, again, is what is meant by the phrases " organic 
growth, organic development," as applied to language. A 
language, like an organic body, is no mere aggregate of 
similar particles ; it is a complex of related and mutually 
helpful parts. As such a body increases by the accretion of 
matter having a structure homogeneous with its own, as its 
already existing organs form the new addition, and form it 
for a determinate purpose — to aid the general life, to help 
the performance of the natural functions, of the organized 
being — so is it also with language : its new stores are form- 
ed from, or assimilated to, its previous substance ; it enriches 
itself with the evolutions of its own internal processes, and 
in order more fully to secure the end of its being, the ex- 
pression of the thought of those to whom it belongs. Its 
rise, development, decline, and extinction are like the birth, 
increase, decay, and death of a living creature. 

There is a yet closer parallelism between the life of lan- 
guage and that of the animal kingdom in general. The 
speech of each person is, as it were, an individual of a species, 
with its general inherited conformity to the specific type, but 
also with its individual peculiarities, its tendency to variation 
and the formation of a new species. The dialects, languages, 
groups, families, stocks, set up by the linguistic student, 
correspond with the varieties, species, genera, and so on, of 
the zoologist. And the questions which the students of 
nature are so excitedly discussing at the present day — the 
nature of specific distinctions, the derivation of species by 
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indiyidual yariation and natural selection, the unity of origin 
of animal life — all are closely akin with those which the 
linguistic student has constant occasion to treat. We need 
not here dwell further upon the comparison : it is so natur- 
ally suggested, and so fruitful of interesting and instructive 
analogies, that it has been repeatedly drawn out and 
employed, by students both of nature and of language.* 

Once more, a noteworthy and often-remarked similarity 
exists between the facts and methods of geology and those 
of linguistic study. The science of language is, as it were, 
the geology of the most modern period, the Age of Man, 
having for its task to construct the history of development 
of the earth and its inhabitants from the time when the 
proper geological record remains silent ; when man, no longer 
a mere animal, begins by the aid of language to bear witness 
respecting his own progress and that of the world about him. 
The remains of ancient speech are like strata deposited in 
bygone ages, telling of the forms of life then existing, and of 
the circumstances whieh determined or affected them ; while 
words are as rolled pebbles, relics of yet more ancient form- 
ations, or as fossils, whose grade in£cates the progress of 
organic life, and whose resemblances and relations show the 
correspondence or sequence of the different strata ; while, 
everywhere, extensive denudation has marred the completeness 
of the record, and rendered impossible a detailed exhibition 
of the whole course of development. 

Other analogies, hardly less striking than these, might 
doubtless be found by a mind curious of such things. Yet 
they would be, like these, analogies merely, instructive as 
illustrations, but becoming fruitful of error when, letting our 
fancy run away with our reason, we allow them to determine 
our fundamental views respecting the nature of language 
and the method of its study ; when we call language a living 

* For iiuitance, \>y Lyell (Antiquity of Man, chapter xxiii.)» who has founded 
npon it a lucid and ahle analogical argument bearing on the Darwinian 
taeorr of the mutation of npecies. Professor August Schleicher (Die Darwin- 
lohe Theorie und die Sprachwissenschaft, Weimar, 1863) attempts absolutely 
to prove by its aid tlie truth of the Darwinian theory, overlooking the fact 
that the relation between the two olasses of phenomena is one of analogy 
only, not of eNential agreement. 
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to their attsiBinenty to be fundamentallj and essentiaUj 
different from that of atoms moyed bj grayitj, chemicsd 
affinity, and the other immutable forces of nature, as we call 
them — bjr such, the study of language, whose dependence 
upon Toluntarj action is so absolute that not one word erer 
was or eyer will be uttered without the distinct exertion of 
the human wiQ, cannot but be regarded as a moral science ; 
its real relationship is with those branches of human know- 
ledge among which common opinion is accustomed to rank 
it — with mental philosophy, with philology, with history. 

While, however, we are thus forced to the acknowledgment 
that eyerything in human speech is a product of the con- 
scious action of human beings, we should be leaying out of 
sight a matter of essential consequence in linguistic inyesti- 
gation if we faQed to notice that what the linguistic student 
seeks in language is not what men haye voluntarily or inten- 
tionally placed there. As we have already seen, each separ- 
ate item in the production or modification of language is a 
satisfaction of the need of the moment; it is prompted 
by the exigencies of the particular case; it is brought forth* 
for the practical end of conyenient communication, and with 
no ulterior aim or object whatsoever ; it is accepted by the 
community only because it supplies a perceived want, snd 
answers an acknowledged purpose in the uses of social 
intercourse. The language-makers are quite heedless of its 
position and value as part of a system, or as a record with 
historical content, nor do they analyze and set before their 
consciousness the mental tendencies which it gratifies. A 
language is, in very truth, a grand system, of a highly com- 
plicated and symmetrical structure ; it is fitly comparable 
with an oi^anized body ; but this is not because any human 
mind has planned such a structure and skilfully worked it 
out. Each single part is conscious and intentional; the 
whole is instinctive and natural. The unity and symmetry 
of the system is the unconscious product of the efforts of the 
human mind, grappling with the facts of the world without 
and the world within itself and recording each separate 
result in speech. Herein is a real language fundamentally 
different from the elaborate and philosophical atracturea 
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encies or in his capacities, that they can a£fect speech : the 
immediate agent is the will of men, working under the joint 
direction of impelling wants, goyerning circumstances, and 
established habits. What makes a physical science is that 
it deals with material substances, acted on by material forces. 
In the formation of geological strata, the ultimate cognizable 
agencies are the laws of matter ; the substance affected is 
tangible matter ; the product is inert, insensible matter. In 
zoology, again, as in anatomy and physiology, the investigator 
has to do with material structures, whose formation is de- 
pendent on laws implanted in matter itself, and beyond the 
reach of voluntary action. In language, on the other hand, 
the ultimate agencies are intelligent beings, the material is — 
not articidated sound alone, which might, in a certain sense, 
be regarded as a physical product, but — sound made signifi- 
cant of thought ; and the product is of the same kind, a sys- 
tem of sounds with intelligible content, expressive of the 
slowly accumulated wealth of the human race in wisdom, 
experience, comprehension of itself and of the rest of cre- 
ation. What but an analogical resemblance can there 
possibly be between the studies of things so essentially dis- 
similar? 

There is a school of modern philosophers who are trying 
to materialize all science, to eliminate the distinction between 
the physical and the intellectual and moral, to declare for 
naught the free action of the human will, and to resolve the 
whole story of the fates of mankind into a series of purely 
material effects, produced by assignable physical causes, and 
explainable in the past, or determinable for the future, by 
an intimate knowledge of those causes, by a recognition of 
the action of compulsory motives upon the passively obedient 
nature of man. With such, language will naturally pass, 
along with the rest, for a physical product, and its study for 
a physical science ; and, however we may dissent from their 
general classification, we cannot quarrel with its application 
in this particular instance. But by those who still hold to 
the grand distinction of moral and physical sciences, who 
think the action of intelligent beings, weighing motives and 
selecting courses of conduct, seeing ends and seeking means 

4 
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as concerns the purposes for whicli lie examines tliem, and 
the results he would derive from them, they are almost 
as little the work of man as is the form of his skull, the out- 
lines of his face, the construction of his arm and hand. 
Thej are fairlj to be regarded as reflections of the facts of 
human nature and human history, in a mirror imperfect, in- 
deed, but faithful and wholly trustworthy ; not as pictures 
drawn by men's hands for our information. Hence the 
close analogies which may be drawn between the study of lan- 
guage and some of the physical sciences. Hence, above all, 
the fundamental and pervading correspondence between its 
whole method and theirs. Not less than they, it founds 
itself upon the widest observation and examination of par- 
ticular facts, and proceeds toward its results by strict indue- 
tion, comparing, arranging, and classifying, tracing out rela- 
tions, exhibiting an mherent system, deducing laws of 
general or universal application, discovering beneath all 
the variety and diversity of particulars an ever-present 
unity, in origin and development, in plan and purpose. 
Beyond all question, it is this coincidence of method which 
has confused some of the votaries of linguistic science, and 
blinded their eyes to the true nature of the ultimate facts 
upon which their study is founded, leading them to deny the 
agency of man in the production and change of language, 
and to pronounce it an organic growth, governed by organic 
forces. 

Another motive — a less important one, and in great part, 
doubtless, unconscious in its action — impelling certain 
stiidents of language to claim for their favourite branch of 
investigation a place in the sisterhood of physical sciences, 
has been, as I cannot but think, an apprehension lest other- 
wise they should be unable to prove it entitled to the rank 
of a science at all. There is a growing disposition on the 
part of the devotees of physical studies — a class greatly and 
rapidly increasing in importance and influence — to restrict 
the honourable title of science to those departments of 
knowledge which are founded on the unvarying laws of 
material nature, and to deny the possibility of scientific 
method and scientific results where the main element of 
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action is tlie varying and capricious will of man. The con- 
siderations adduced above, it is hoped, will remove this 
apprehension. Nor was it ever otherwise than needless, as 
the tendency which called it forth is mistaken and un- 
justifiable. The name " science " admits no such limitation. 
The vastness of a field of study, the unity in variety of 
the facts it includes, their connection by such ties that they 
allow of strict classification and ofier fruitful ground for de- 
duction, and the value of the results attained, the truth 
deduced — ^these things make a science. And, in all these 
respects, the study of language need fear a comparison with 
no one of the physical sciences. Its field is the speech of 
all mankind, cultivated or savage ; the thousands of existing 
dialects, with all their recorded predecessors ; the countless 
multitudes of details furnished by these, each significant of a 
fact in human history, external or internal. The wealth of 
languages is like the wealth of species in the whole animal 
kingdom. Their tie of connection is the unity of human 
nature in its wants and capacities, the unity of human know- 
ledge, of existing things and their relations, to be appre- 
hended by the mind and reflected in speech — a bond as 
infinite in its ramifications among all the varieties of human 
language, and as powerful in its binding force, as is the 
unity of plan in vegetable or animal life. The results, 
finally, for human history, the history of mind, of civiliza- 
tion, of connection of races, for the comprehension of man, 
in his bigh endowments and in his use of them, are of 
surpassing interest. To compare their worth with that of 
the results derivable from other sciences were to no good 
purpose: all truth is valuable, and that which pertains 
to the nature and history of man himself is, to say the least, 
not inferior in interest to that which concerns his surround- 
ings. Linguistic science, then, has in itself enough of 
dignity and true scientific character not to need to borrow 
aught of either from association with other branches of 
inquiry, which differ from it in subject and scope, while yet 
they seek by corresponding methods the same ultimate object, 
the increase of knowledge, and the advancement of man in 
comprehension of himself and of the universe. 
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We return, now, firom this necessanf digression, to follow 
onward our leading inquiry, "Why we speak as we do?" 
And we have to push the question a step further than in the 
last lecture, asking this time, not simply how we ourselves 
came into possession of the signs of which our mother, 
tongue is made up, but also how those from whom we 
learned them came into possession of them before us ; how 
the tradition from whose hands we implicitly accepted them 
got them in the form in which it passed them on to us ; 
why our words, in short, are what they are, and not other- 
wise. We hav^ seen that every part and particle of every 
existing language is a historical product, the final result of a 
series of changes, working themselves out in time, under 
the pressure of circumstances, and by the guidance of 
motives, which are not beyond the reach of our discovery. 
This fact prescribes the mode in which language is to be 
fruitfully studied. If we would understand anything which 
has become what it is, a knowledge of its present constitu- 
tion is not enough : we must follow it backward from stage 
to stage, tracing out the phases it has assumed, and the 
causes which have determined the transition of one into the 
other. Merely to classify, arrange, and set forth in order 
the phenomena of a spoken tongue, its significant material, 
usages and modes of expression, is grammar and lexicography, 
not linguistic science. The former state and prescribe only ; 
the latter seeks to explain. And when the explanation is 
historical, the search for it must be of the same character. 
To construct, then, by historical processes, with the aid of 
aU. the historical evidences within his reach, the history of 
development of language, back to its very beginning, is the 
main task' of the linguistic student; it is the means by 
which he arrives at a true comprehension of language, in ita 
own nature and in its relations to the human mind and 
to human history. 

Eurthermore, it is hardly necessary to point out that the 
history of language reposes on that of words. Language is 
made up of signs for thought, which, though in one sense 
parts of a whole, are in another and more essential sense 
isolated and independent entities. £ach is produced for ita 
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own purpose ; each is separately exposed to the changes and 
yicissitudes of linguistic life, is modified, recombined, or 
dropped, according to its own uses and capacities. Hence 
etymology, the historical study of individual words, is the 
foundation and substructure of aU investigation of language ; 
the broad principles, the wide-reaching views, the truths of 
universal application and importance, which constitute the 
upper fabric of linguistic science, all rest upon word-genealo- 
gies. Words are the single witnesses from whom etymology 
draws out the testimony which they have to give respecting 
themselves, the tongue to which they belong, and all human 
speech. 

How the study of words is made the means of bringing 
to light the processes of linguistic growth, and what those 
processes are, it will, accordingly, be our next duty to ex- 
amine and set forth by suitable examples. Having only 
illustration in view, we will avoid all cases of a difficult or 
doubtful character, noticing only words whose history is 
well known ; choosing, moreover, those which, while they 
truly exhibit the principles we seek to establish, are at the 
same time of the simplest kind, and most open to general 
comprehension. 

There is no word or class of words whose history does 
not exemplify, more or less fully, all the different kinds of 
linguistic change. It will be more convenient for us, how- 
ever, to take up these kinds in succession, and to select our 
instances accordingly. And, as the possibility of etymo- 
logical analysis depends in no small part on the nature of 
words as not simple entities, but made up of separate ele- 
ments, this composite character of the constituents of speech 
may properly engage our first attention. 

That we are in the constant habit of putting together two 
independent vocables to form a compound word, .is an ob- 
vious and familiar fact. Instances of such words 2ltq fear-in- 
spirvng, god-liJeei hreak-neck, house-top. They are substitutes 
for the equivalent phrases inspiring fear^ like a god, apt to 
break one^s neck, top of a house. For the sake of more com- 
pact and convenient expression, we have given a closer 
unity to the compound word than belongs to the aggregate 
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which it represents, by amiaaion of cmmectivea, by mTBrsioii 
of the more uaual or^r of arrangement, but most of all by 
unity of accent : this last ia the chief outward means of 
composition ; it convertH two eotitiea into one, for the 
nonce, by subordinating the one of them to the other. Our 
commoa talk is strewn with such words, and so gradual is 
the transition to them from the mere collacations of the 
phraiSe, that there are couples, like mother -totyue, well- 
known, which we hardly know whether to write separately, 
as collocations only, or with a hyphen, as loose compounds ; 
others, lite dial-plato, well-heiag, usage so far racognizes for 
compounds that they are always written together, sometimes 
with the hyphen and sometimes without ; others yet, like 
godlike, liertelf, are so grown together by long contact, by 
habitual connection, that we hardly think of them as having 
a dual nature. And even more than this : we have formed 
some so close combinations that it costs us a little reflectioa 
to separate them into their original parts. Of such a 
character \a forehead, still written to accord with its derira- 
tion, as a name for the fore part of the head, but so altered 
in pronunciation that, but for its spelling, its origin would 
certainly escape the notice of oinete en-twentieths of those 
who use it. Such, again, is fortnight, altered both in pro- 
nunciation and in spelling from the fourteen night* out of 
which it grew. Such, once more, is our familiar verb break- 
fast. We gave this name to our morning meal, because it 
broke, or interrupted, the longest ^ik( of the day, that which 
includes the night's sleep. We said at first break fd»t — " J 
broke fast at such an hour this morning : " he, or they, who 
first ventured to say Ibreakfatted were guilty of as heinous 
a violation of grammatical rule as he would be who should 
now declare / takedinnered, instead of I took dinner ; but 
good usage came over to their side and ratified their blunder, 
Ijtc^u^f ttie community were minded to give a specific name 
to \,\ii.'\f earliest meal and to the act of partaking of it, and 
therefore converted the collocation breakfast into the real 
compound brga^ait. 

Tet once more, not only are those words in our language 
of composite structure, of which at first sight, or on second 
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thought, we thus recognize the constituent elements ; not a 
few, also, which we should not readily conjecture to be other 
than simple and indivisible entities, and which could not be 
proved otherwise by any evidence which our present speech 
contains, do nevertheless, when we trace their history by the 
aid of other and older languages than ours, admit of analysis 
into component parts. We will note, as instances, only a 
familiar word or two, namely such and which. The forms of 
these words in Anglo-Saxon are stoylc and hwylc .* with the lat- 
ter of them the Scottish whilk for which quite closely agrees, 
and they also find their near correspondents in the German 
9olch and welch. On following up their genealogy, from lan- 
guage to language of our family, we find at last that they 
are made up of the ancient words for so and who, with the 
adjective like added to each : sttch is so-like, ' of that likeness 
or sort ;' which is who-like, * of what likeness or sort.' 

But we turn from compounds like these, in which two 
originally independent words are fully fused into one, in 
meaning and form, to another class, of much higher import- 
ance in the history of language. 

Let us look, first, at out yfOt6. fearful. This, upon reflec- 
tion, is a not less evident compound than fear-i/nspiring : 
our common adjective full is perfectly recognizable as its 
final member. Yet, though such be its palpable origin, it 
is, after all, a compound of a somewhat difierent character 
from the other. The subordinate element j^Z/, owing to its 
use in a similar way in a great number of other compounds, 
such as ca/reful, truthful, plentiful, dutiful, and the frequent 
and familiar occurrence of the words it forms, has, to our 
apprehension, in some measure lost the consciousness of its 
independent character, and sunk to the condition of a mere 
suffix, forming adjectives from nouns, like the suffix ous in 
such words as perilous, riotous, plenteous, duteous. It ap- 
proaches, too, the character of a suffix, in that its compounds 
are not, like fear-inspiring and house-top, directly translatable 
back into the elements which form them : plentiful and duti- 
Jul do not mean * full of plenty ' and * full of duty,* but are 
the precise equivalents of plenteous and duteous. We could 
with entire propriety form an adjective from a new noun by 
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adding ykZ to it, without concerning otirselires as to whether 
the corresponding phrase, " full of so and so," would or would 
not make good sense. And when we hear a Scotchman say 
feoffu^, earefu\ we both understand him without difficulty 
and do not think of inquiring whether he also clips the a?« 
jective^wK to^b'. 

The word of opposite meaning, y^orZc«*, is not less readilj 
recognizable as a compound, and our first impulse is to sec 
in its final element our common word less, to interpret y^ar- 
less as meaning * m^us fear,' * deprived of fear,* and so * ex- 
empt from fear.' A little study of the history of such words, 
however, as it is to be read in other dialects, shows us that 
this is a mistake, and that our less has nothing whatever to 
do with the compound. The Anglo-Saxon form of the end- 
ing, leaSy is palpably the adjective leaSy which is the same 
with our word loose ; and fearless is primarily * loose from 
fear,' * free from fear.' The original subordinate member of 
the compound has here gone completely through the process 
of conversion into a suffix, being so divorced from the words 
which are really akin with it that its derivation is greatly 
obscured, and a false etymology is suggested to the mind 
which reflects upon it. 

Take, again, such words as godly, homelyy hrotherly, lovely. 
Here, as in the other cases, each is composed of two parts ; 
but, while we recognize the one as a noun, having an inde- 
pendent existence in the language, we do not even feel 
tempted to regard the other as anything but an adjective 
sufiix, destitute of separate significance ; it appears in our 
usage only as an appendage to other words, impressing upon 
them a certain modification of meaning. What, however, is 
its history ? Upon tracing it up into the older form of our 
speech, the Anglo-Saxon, we find that our modem usage has 
mutilated it affcer the same fashion as the Scottish dialect 
now mutUates the ful of fearful — ^by dropping off, namely, 
an original final consonant: its earlier form was lie. The 
final guttural letter we find preserved even to the present 
day in the corresponding suffixes of the other Germanic 
languages, as in the German lich, Swedish Zty, Dutch lijh. 
These facts lead us naturally to the conjecture that the so- 
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called suffix may be nothing more than a metamorphosis of 
our common adjective like ; and a reference to the oldest 
Germanic dialect, the Moeso-Gh)thic, puts the case beyond 
all question ; for there we find the suffix and the independ- 
ent adjective to be in all respects the same, and the deriva- 
tives formed with the suffix to be as evident compounds with 
the adjective as are our own godlike, childlike, and so on. 
Words thus composed are common in all the Germanic 
tongues; but we who speak English have given the same 
suffix a further modification of meaning, and an extension of 
application, which belong to it nowhere else. In our usage 
it is an adverbial suffix, by which any adjective whatever 
maybe converted into an adverb, as in frulg, hadly, fearfully ^ 
fearlessly. In the old Anglo-Saxon, such adverbs were ob- 
lique cases of adjectives in lie, and so, of course, were 
derived only from adjectives formed by this ending ; the full 
adverbial suffix was lice, the e being a case-termination : in- 
stances are dnltee, ' only, singularly,' from dnltc, ' sole, sin- 
gular,' literally * one-like ; * leS/Uce, * lovelily,' from leSflie, 
* lovely.' We modems, now, have suffered the ending to go 
out of use as one forming adjectives, only retaining the ad- 
jectives so formed which we have inherited from the ancient 
time ; but we have taken it up in its adverbial application, 
and, ignoring both its original character and its former 
limitation to a single class of adjectives, apply it with un- 
restricted freedom in making an adverb from any adjective 
we choose ; while, at the same time, we have mutilated its 
form, casting off as iinnecessary the vowel ending, along 
with the consonant to which it was appended. The history 
of this adverbial suffix is worthy of special notice, inasmuch 
as the suffix itself is the latest addition which our grammati- 
cal system has gained in the synthetic way, and as its 
elaboration has taken place during the period when the 
growth of our language is illustrated by contemporary 
documents. The successive steps were clearly as follows : 
the adjective like was first added to a number of nouns, 
forming a considerable class of adjective compounds, like 
those now formed by us.withyUZ/ ; then, like the latter word, 
it lost in a measure the consciousness of its origin, and was 
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regarded rather as a suffix, forming derivatiye adjectiTes ; 
one of the oblique cases of these adjectiyes was next often 
employed in an adverbial sense ; and the use of the suffix in 
its extended form and with its modified application grew in 
importance and frequency, until fini^j it threw quite into 
the shade and supplanted the adjective use — and the inde- 
pendent adjective had become a mere adverbial ending. 
The mutilation of its form went hand in hand with this 
obliviousness of its origin and with its transferral to a new 
office ; each helped on the other. 

Another Germanic suffix, ship, as in friendship, worship, 
lordship, is distinctly traceable to its origin in the independ- 
ent word shape ; and its transition of meaning, from ' form ' 
to ' aspect, condition, status, rank,' though perhaps less ob- 
vious thau those which we have already noted, is evidently 
a natural and easy one. 

A case of somewhat greater difficulty is presented us in 
such forms as I laved. Here the final d is, as we say, the 
sign of the preterit tense, added to the root love in order to 
adapt it to the expression of past time ; and, from the evi- 
dence presented in our own language, no suspicion of its 
derivation from an independent word would ever cross our 
minds. Nor does the Anglo-Saxon, nor any other of the 
G-ermanic dialects of the same period, cast any light upon 
its origin. Since, however, such a sign of past timo is one 
of the distinctive features of the Germanic group of lan- 
guages, and is found nowhere else in the greater family to 
which these belong, we cannot help assuming that it has 
grown up in them since their separation from the rest of the 
family : just as the adverbial suffix It/, which is peculiar to 
our own tongue, has grown up in it since its separation 
from the other Germanic tongues. It is therefore a form 
of comparatively modem introduction, and we might hope 
to trace out its genesis. This is, in fact, disclosed to us by 
the Moeso- Gothic, the most ancient Germanic dialect, which 
stands toward the rest in somewhat the same relation as the 
Anglo-Saxon to the English; in its primitive and uncor- 
rupted forms we see clearly that the preterits in question 
are made by appending to the root of the verb the past 
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tense of another verb, namely did, from to do. We tamed is 
in MoBSO-G-othic tamidedvm, wbicli means not less evidently 
tame-did'We than the Anglo-Saxon sothlice, * soothly, truly,' 
means * in a sooth-like (truth-like) way.' I loved is, then, 
originally I love did, that is, I did love — ^as, unconsciously 
repeating in another way the same old act of composition, 
we now almost as often say. The history of the suffix has 
been quite like that of the /y of truly, save that it happened 
longer ago, and is therefore more difficult to read. 

All our illustrations hitherto have been taken from the 
Germanic part of our language, and they have all been forms 
which are peculiar to the Grermanic dialects, and which we 
have therefore, as already remarked, every reason to believe 
of later date than the separation of that group of dialects 
from the other tongues with which it stands related. Yet, 
with the exception of the adverbial application of the suffix 
hf, they are aU anterior to the time at which we first make 
acquaintance with any Germanic tongue in contemporary 
records. Our confidence in the reality of our etymological 
analysis, and in the justness of the inferences drawn from it, 
is not on that account any the less : we feel as sure that the 
words in question were made by putting together the two 
parts into which each is still resolvable as if the whole pro- 
cess of composition had gone on under our own observation. 
If this were not so, if our conclusions respecting the growth 
of language were to be limited by the possession of strict 
documentary evidence, our researches in linguistic history 
would be stopped almost at the outset. Pew languages 
have any considerable portion of their development illus- 
trated by contemporary records ; literature is wont, at the 
best, to cast light upon certain distinct epochs in the his- 
tory of a dialect, leaving in obscurity the intervening periods ; 
nor do we ever, by such help, reach a point at all nearly 
approaching that of the actual origin of speech. Hence the 
necessity resting upon the etymologist of interrogating the 
material of language itself, of making words yield up, on 
examination, their own history. He applies the analogy of 
processes of change and development which are actually 
going on in language to explain the earlier results of the 
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same or like processee. And, if he irork with due caution 
and logical strictn«68, his results are no more exposed to 
question than are those of the geologist, who infers, from 
the remains of animal and yegetable organisms in deeplj- 
buried rocks, the deposition of those rocks in a period when 
animal and yegetable life, analogous with that of our own 
day, Iras abundant. 

If, BOW, we turn our attention to other portions of our 
English speech, to those which come to us from the Latin, 
or which are of an ancient and primitive growth, we note 
the same condition of things as prevailing there also. The 
subject admits of the most abundant and varied illustration, 
but we must limit ourselves to but an instance or two. 

In the series of multiplicative numerals, double, triple^ 
quadruple, quintuple, and so on, we have a suffix pie, which 
is the principal indicator of the grammatical quality of the 
words. On following them up into the Latin, whence we 
derive them, we find this brief ending to be a mutilated 
remnant of the syllable plic, which is a weU-known root, 
meaning ' to bend, to fold.* Double is thus by origin duplic^ 
by abbreviation from duo-plic, and is, in sense, the precise 
Latin equivalent of our Germanic word two-fold. We still 
retain the fuller form in duplicate, the learned synonym of 
double. 

Again, one of the oldest words in our familiar speech is am, 
the first person of the verb to be, nor do we see in it any signs 
of being otherwise than simple and indivisible. As, how- 
ever, we trace its history of changes backward, from one to 
another of the languages with which our own claims kindred, 
we are enabled to discover that its two sounds are the scanty 
relics of two separate elements : the first, a, is all that re- 
mains of an original syllable as, which expressed the idea of 
existence; the other, m, represents an ending, mi, which, 
originally a pronoun, and having the same meaning as the 
same word, me, stiU has with us, was employed to limit the 
predicate of existence to the person speaking : it was, in 
fact, the suffix universally employed, during the earliest 
period in the history of our family of languages, to form the 
first persons singular of verbs. Am^ then, really contains a 
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verb and its subject pronoun, and means ' be-I ;' that is, ' I 
exist.' The third person of the same yerb, is, possesses 
yirtually a similar character, although linguistic usage, in its 
caprice, has dealt somewhat differentlj with it. As <tm 
stands for as-mi, * be-I,' so is stands for as-ti, ' be-that : ' we 
have, indeed, worn off the second element altogether, so that 
our is is the actual representative onlj of the radical sylla- 
ble as ; but by far the greater number of the Grer manic dia- 
lects, and of the other descendants from the primitive 
tongue in which was first formed the compound asti, have 
retained at least the initial consonant of the pronominal 
suffix : witness the G-erman ist, the Slavonian yest, the Latin 
est, the G-reek and Lithuanian esti, the Sanscrit asti, and so 
on. It is the same t which, in the form of th or s, still does 
service in the regular scheme of conjugation of our verbs, as 
ending of the third person singular present : thus, he loveth 
or hves. 

The examples already given may sufficiently answer our 
purpose as illustrations of the way in which suffixes are pro- 
duced, and grammatical classes or categories of words created. 
The adjectives in ful, or the adjectives in less, form together 
a related group, having a common character, as derivatives 
from nouns, and derivatives possessing a kindred significance, 
standing in a certain like relation to their primitives, filling 
a certain common office in speech, an office of which the sign 
is the syllable ^Z, or Z^w, their final member or suffix. With 
/y, this is still more notably the case : the suffix Zy is the 
usual sign of adverbial meaning ; it makes much the largest 
share of all the adverbs we have. A final m, added to a 
verbal root, in an early stage of the history of our mother- 
tongue, and yet more anciently an added syllable mi, made 
in like manner the first persons singular present of verbs ; 
as an added s, standing for an original syllable ti, does even 
to the present day make our third persons singular. All 
these grammatical signs were once independent elements, 
words of distinct meaning, appended to other words and com- 
pounded with them — appended, not in one or two isolated 
cases only, but so often, and in a sense so generally appli- 
cable, that they formed whole claBses of compounds. There 
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was notliiiig about them saye this extensibility of their appli- 
cation and frequency of their use to distinguish their com- 
pounds from such as house-top^ hreaJc-necJc, forehead, fortnight, 
and the others of the same class to which we have already 
referred. Yet this was quite enough to bring about a change 
of their recognized character, from that of distinct words to 
that of non- significant appendages to other words. Each 
passed over into the condition of a formative element ; that 
is to say, an element showing the logical form, the gram- 
matical character, of a derivative, as distinguished from its 
primitive, the word to which the sign was appended. There 
was a time when fearfully fea^-loose, fear free, free-m^ahing, 
fear-struck, love-like, love-rich, love-sick, love-lorn, were all 
words of the same kind, mere lax combinations ; it was only 
their different degree of availability for answering the ends 
of speech, for supplying the perceived needs of expression, 
that caused two or three of them to assume a different cha- 
racter, while the rest remained as they had been. 

Often, as every one knows, there is an accumulation of 
formative elements in the same word. In truthfully, for ex- 
ample, we have the adverbial suffix ly added to the primitive 
truthful; in which, again, the adjective suffix j^/ has per- 
formed the same office toward the remoter primitive truth. 
By the use of a formative element of another kind, a prefix, 
we might have made the yet more intricate compound un- 
truthfully. Nay, further, truth itself contains a suffix, and is 
a derivative from the adjective true, as appears from its 
analogy with wealth from well, width from toide, strength from 
strong, and many other like words ; and even true, did we 
trace its history to the beginning, we should find ending in 
a formative element, and deriving its origin from a verbal 
root meaning * to be firm, strong, reliable.' The Latin part 
of our language, which includes most of our many-syllabled 
words, offers abimdant instances of a similar complicated 
structure. Thus, the term inapplicabilities contains two 
prefixes, the negative in and the preposition ad which means 
* to,' and three suffixes, able, forming adjectives, ty, forming 
abstract nouns from adjectives, and s, the plural ending, all 
clustered about the verbal root plic, which we have already 
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seen itself forming a suffix, in double^ triple^ and so forth, and 
which conveys the idea of * bending ' or * folding.' By suc- 
cessive extensions and modifications of meaning, by transferral 
from one category to another through means of .their appro- 
priate signs, we have developed this simple idea into a form 
which can only be represented by the long . pam^phrase 
' numerous conditions of being not able to bend (or fit) to 
something.' 

With but few ei^ceptions — ^which, moreover, are only ap- 
parent ones — ^all the words of our language admit of such 
analysis as this, which discovers in them at least two 
elements, whereof the one conveys the central or fundamental 
idea, and the other indicates a restriction, application, or 
relation of that idea. Even those brief vocables which 
appear to us of simplest character can be proved either to 
exhibit still, like am for as-mi^ the relic of a mutilated forma- 
tive element, or, like is for €U't% to have lost one which 
they formerly possessed. This, then, in our language (as in 
the whole family of languages to which ours is related), is 
the normal constitution of a word : it invariably contains a 
radical and a formal portion ; it is made up of a root combined 
with a suffix, or with a suffix and prefix, or with more than 
one of each. In more technical phrase, no word is unformed; 
no one has been a mere significant entity, without designa- 
tion of its relation, without a sign putting it in some class 
OP category. 

It is plain, therefore, that a chief portion of linguistic 
Analysis must consist, not in the mere dismembering of such 
-words as we usually style compounded, but in the distinction 
from one another of radical and formal elements ; in the 
isolation of the central nucleus, or root, from the affixes 
-which have become attached to it, and the separate recogni- 
tion of each affix, in its individual form and office. But our 
illustrations have, as I think, made it not less plain that 
there is no essential and ultimate difierence in the two cases : 
in. the one, as in the other, our process of analysis is the re- 
tracing of a previous synthesis, whereby two independent 
elements were combined and integrated. That this is bo to 
A certain extent is a truth so palpable as to admit of neither 

6 
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denial nor doubt. Had there been in the Germanic Ian* 
g:aage8 no such adjective aajullj no each deriyatire adjectives 
tLS fearful and truth/kl wouM. have grown np in them ; if they 
had poflseased no adjective Ukty thej would never have gained 
such adjectives 9& godly and lovely^ nor such adverbs 9& fear- 
fully and truly. So also with friendships with laved^ with 
am and ir, and the rest. No inconsiderable number of the 
formative elements of our tongue, in every department of 
grammar and of word-formation, can be thus traced back to 
independent words, with which they were at first identical, 
out of which they have grown. It is true, at the same time, 
that a still larger number do not allow their origin to be 
discovered. But we have not, on that account, the right to 
conclude that their history is not of the same character. In 
grammar, as everywhere else, like effects presuppose like 
causes. We have seen how the formative elements are 
liable to become corrupted and altered, so that the signs of 
their origin are obscured, and may even be obliterated. The 
Jull in truthful is easy enough to recognize, but a little his- 
torical research is necessary in order to show us the like 
which is contained in truly. Mateful is, for aught we know, 
as old a compound as lovely ^ but linguistic usage has chanced 
to be more merciful to the evidence of descent in the former 
case than in the latter. A jet more penetrating investiga- 
tion is required ere we discover our pronoun me in the word 
am, or our imperfect did in 1 loved; and, but for the happy 
chance that preserved to us the one or two firagmentary 
manuscripts in which are contained our only records of 
Moeso-Grothic speech, the genesis of the latter form would 
always have remained an unsolved problem, a subject for in- 
genious conjecture, but beyond the reach of demonstration. 
The loss of each intermediate stage, coming between any 
given dialect and its remotest ancestor, wipes out a portion 
of the evidence which would explain the origin of its forms. 
If English stood all alone among the other languages of the 
earth, but an insignificant part of its word-history could be 
read ; its kindred dialects, contemporary and older, help us 
to the discovery of a much larger portion ; and the preserva- 
tion of authentic records of every period of its life would. 
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as we cannot hesitate to believe, make (dear the rest. There 
is no break in the chain of analogical reasoning which com- 
pels the linguistic student to the conviction that his analyses 
are everywhere real, and distinguish those elements by the 
actual combination of which words %ere originally made up. 
On this conviction rests, for him, the value of his analytical 
processes : if they are to be regarded as in part historical 
and real, in part only theoretical and illusory, his reatarches 
into the history of language are baffled ; he is in pursuit of 
a phantom, and not of truth. 

Wherever, then, our study of words brings us to the re- 
cognition of an element having a distinct meaning and office, 
employed in combination with other elements for the uses of 
expression, there we must recognize an originally independ- 
ent entity. The parts of our words were once themselves 
words. 

Some of the remoter consequences involved in this prin- 
ciple will engage our attention at a more advanced stage of 
our inquiries into the history of human speech : our present 
purpose only requires us to notice that, since all known 
words have been constructed by putting together previously 
existing items of speech, the combination of old materials 
into new forms, the making of compounds, with frequent ac- 
companying reduction of one of their members to a merely 
formal significance, is a very prominent part of the mechan- 
ism of language, one of the most fundamental and important 
of the processes by which are carried on its perpetual 
growth and change, its organic development. "What other 
processes are the concomitants and auxiliaries of this one> 
we shall go on to inquire in the next lecture. 
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Phonetio change ; its ground, action on compound words, part in word- 
making, and destructive effects. Beplacement of one mode of formal 
distinction by another. Extension of analogies. Abolition of valuable 
distinctions. Conversion of sounds into one another. Physical cha- 
racters of alphabetic sounds ; physical scheme of the English alphabet. 
Obsolescence and loss of words. Changes of meaning ; their ground 
and methods. Variety of meanings of one word. Sjmonyms. 
Conversion of physical into spiritual meaning. Attenuation of mean- 
ing; production of form-words. Yarieiy of derivatives from one 
root. Unrefiectiveness of the process >of making names and forms. 
Conceptions antedate their names. Reason of a 'name historical, and 
founded in convenience, not necessity. Insignificance of derivation 
in practical use of language. 



It will be our present task to continue the examination 
and illustration of the processes of linguistic growth which 
we began at our last interview. We completed at that time 
our preliminary, inquiries into the mode of preservation and 
transmission of language, and were guided by them to a 
recognition of the true nature of the force which alone is 
efficient in all the operations of linguistic life — ^the events, 
as we may more properly style them, of linguistic history. It 
was found to be the will of men ; every word that exists, 
exists only as it is uttered or written by the voluntary effort 
of human organs ; it is changed only by an action proceeding 
from individuals, and ratified by the general consent of speak- 
ers and writers. Language, then, is neither an organism 
nor a physical product ; and its study is not a physical but 
a moral science, a branch of the history of the human race 
and of human institutions. The method of its investigation 
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is Historical, an endeavour to trace badcward — even to the 
beginning, if the recorded evidence permit — the processes 
by which our own speech, or human speech in general, has 
become what it is, and to discover the rationale of those pro- 
cesses, the influences under which they have been carried 
on, and the ends which they have been intended to subserve. 
We took up first, accordingly, the process of coihbinatipn 
of old material in language into new forms, and exhibited its 
universal agency in the production of the present constitu- 
ents of speech. Not only are words put together to form 
what to- our sense are and still remain ordinary compounds, 
but such compounds are further fused into a deceitful like- 
ness to simple vocables ; or, what is of yet more frequent 
occurrence and more important bearing, one of their mem- 
bers sinks to a subordinate position, and becomes a suf&x, 
without recognized separate signification. This, it was 
claimed, is the way in which all formative elements, all signs 
of grammatical categories, have originated; and as every 
word in our language either contains, or has contained and 
been deprived of, a formative^ element, or more than one, the 
process of composition is one whose range and importance 
in linguistic history cannot easily be over-estimated. 

But the same examples on which we relied to show how, 
and how extensively, words are compounded together and 
forms produced, have shown us not less clearly that mutila- 
tion and loss of the elements employed by language, and of 
the compounds and forms into which they enter, are also 
constant accompaniments of linguistic growth. /' AU that 
is bom must die " seems a law almost as inexorable in the 
domain of speech as in that of organic life. We have next 
to turn our attention to the principles underlying this de- 
partment of linguistic change, and to some of the modes of 
its action and the effects which it produces. 

And the first and moJSit important principle which we 
have to notice, the one which lies at the bottom of nearly 
all phonetic chalnge in language, is the tendency, already 
alluded to and briefly illustrated in our first lecture, to make 
the work of utterance easier to the speaker, to put a more 
&cile in the stead of a more difficult sound or combination 
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of sounds, and to get rid altogether of wHat is unnecessary 
in the words we use. All articulate sounds are produced hj 
effort, by expenditure of muscular energy, in the lungs, 
throat, and mouth. This effort, like every other which man 
makes, he has an instinctive disposition to seek relief from, 
to avoid : we may call it laziness, or wp may call it economy ; 
it is, in fact, either the one or the other, according to the 
circumstances of each separate case : it is laziness when it 
gives up more than it gains ; economy, when it gains more 
than it abandons. Every item of language is subject to its 
influence, and it works itself out in greatly various ways ; 
we will give our first consideration to the manner in which 
its action accompanies, aids, and modifies that of the process 
of composition of old material into new forms, as last set 
forth. For it is composition, the building up of words out 
of elements formerly independent, that opens a wide field 
to the operation of phonetic change, and at the same time 
gives it its highest importance as an agency in the produc- 
tion and modification of language. If all words were of 
simple structure and brief form, their alterations would be 
confined within comparatively narrow limits, and would be 
of inferior consequence as constituting one of the processes 
of linguistic growth. Our adjective like, for example, is but 
slightly altered in our usage from the form which it had in 
the Anglo-Saxon (lie) and the Moeso- Gothic (leik) ; while, 
in the compounds into which it has entered, it is mutilated 
even past recognition: in the adjectives and adverbs like 
godly and truly, it has been deprived of its final consonant ; 
in such and which (A.-S. swylc, hwylc; M.-G-. swaleik, hwaleik), 
it has saved only the final consonant, and that in a greatly 
modified shape. Our preterit did is, iadeed, but a remnant 
of its older self, but in love-d it has reached a much lower 
stage of reduction. 

The reason which makes phonetic change rifest in lin- 
guistic combinations is the same with that which creates the 
possibility of any phonetic change at all in language. It is 
inherent in the nature of a word, and its relation to the 
idea which it represents. A word, as we have already seen, 
is not the natural reflection of an idea, nor its description. 
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nor its definition ; it is onlj its designation, an arbitrary 
and conventional sign with whicli we learn to associate it. 
Hence it has no internal force conserrative of its identity, 
but is exposed to all the changes which external circum- 
stances, the needs of practical use, the convenience and 
caprice of those who employ it, may suggest. When we 
have once formed a compound, and applied it to a given 
purpose, we are not at all solicitous to keep up the mejnory 
of its origin ; we are, rather, ready to forget it. The word 
once coined, we accept it as an integral representative of 
the conception to which we attach it, and give our whole 
attention to that, not concerning ourselves about its deriva- 
tion, or its etymological aptness. Practical convenience be* 
comes the paramount consideration, to which every other is 
made to give way. Let us look at an example or two. There 
is a certain class of insects, the most brilliant and beautiful 
which the entomologist knows. Its most common species, 
both in the Old world and the New, are of a yellow colour ; 
clouds of these yellow flutterers, at certain seasons, swarm 
upon the roads and fill the air. Because, now, butter is or 
ought to be yellow, our simple and unromantic ancestors 
called the insect in question the huUerfly^ as they called a cer- 
tain familiar yellow fiower the buttercup. In our usage, this 
word has become the name, not of the yellow species only, 
but of the whole class. And, though its form is unmutilated, 
and its composition as clear as on the day when the words 
were first put together to make it, probably not one person 
in a hundred of those who employ it has ever thought of its 
origin, or considered why it was applied to the use in which 
it serves him. We no longer invest it with the paltry and 
prosaic associations which, from its derivation, would naturally 
cluster about it ; it has become, from long alliance in our 
thoughts with the elegant creatures which it designates, in- 
stinct with poetic beauty and gra<je. 

Again, some ancient navigator, who discovered a certain 
huge island on the north-eastern coast of America, had not 
ingenuity enough to devise a better appellation for it than 
the new-found lofid. Such a name was evidently no more 
applicable to this than to any other of the newly-discovered 
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regions in that age of discovery, yet men learned by degrees 
to employ it as the proper title of this particular island. 
At first, doubtless, they pronounced it distinctly, nevy^found 
land ; but no sooner had the words fully acquired the charac* 
ter of a specific name for a single thing, than they began to 
receive the stamp of formal unity, by the accentuation of one 
of the three syllables, and the subordination of the rest, in 
quantity and distinctness of tone. There was, to be sure, a 
difficulty about deciding which of three constituents of so 
nearly equal value should receive the principal stress of 
voice, and our practice varies even now between Netrfound- 
land and Newfoundland^ while we occasionally even hear New- 
foundlcmd : but good usage will finally decide in favour of 
one of these modes, and will reject the others. How little 
is the primary meaning of the compound present to the 
minds of those who utter it ! And when, transferring the 
name of the island to one of its most noted products, we 
speak of some one as " the fortunate owner of a fine New- 
foundland," how little we realize that, in terms, we are as- 
serting his lordship over a recently discovered territory ! 

The two words which we have instanced have suffered no 
modification, or only a very slight one, of their original form 
since they were put together out of separate elements. But it 
is clear enough that this readiness to forget the etymologi- 
cal meaning of a word in favour of its derivative application, 
to sink its native condition in its official character, preparer 
the way for mutilation and mutation. We have put toge- 
ther, to form the title of a certain petty naval officer, the 
two words boat and swain, and we know what the word 
means, and why : the sailors, too, know what, but the why 
is a matter of indifference to them ; they have no leisure for 
a full pronunciation of such cumbrous compounds as boat' 
swain ; they cut it down to bos'n ; and it is a chance if a 
single one among them who has not learned to read and 
write can tell you how he of the whistle comes by such a title. 
So also, the mariner calls td'gaVnts^U what we land-lubbers 
know by the more etymologically correct, but more lumber- 
ing, name of topgallantsails. And these are but typical ex. 
amples of what has been the history of language from the 
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begiimin'g. No sooner have men coined a word than they 
have begun — ^not, of course, with- deliberate - forethought; 
but spontaneously, and as it were unconsoibiisly— to see 
how the time and labour expended in its utterance could be 
economized, how any complicated and difficult combination 
of sounds which it presented could be worked orer into a 
shape better adapted for fluent utterance, how it could be 
contracted into a briefer form, what part of it could bo 
spared without loss of intelligibility. 

Thus — ^to recur to some of our- former illustrations — as 
soon as we are ready to forego our separate memory of the 
constituents of such compounds as hredh'fdstffore-hM^fiywr' 
teen-night, that we may give a more concentrated attention to 
the unity of signification which we confer upon them, we bei- 
gin to convert them into hr^aJcfast^fore'dyfirtnXt, And the 
case is the same with all those combinations out of which grow 
formative elements and forms. While we have clearly in mind 
the genesis of god-like, father-like, and so forth, we are little 
likely to mutilate either part of them : our apprehension of 
the Latter element as no longer coordinate with the former, 
but as an appendage to it, impressing upon it a modification 
of meaning, and' our reduction of the subordinate element to 
fy, thus turning the words into godlg and fatherly, are pro- 
cesses that go hand in hand together, each helping the other. 

This brings us to a recognition of the important and valu- 
able part played by the tendency to ease of utterance, and 
by the phonetic changes which it prompts, in the construe- 
tion of the fabric of language. If a word is to be taken 
fully out of the condition of constituent member of a com- 
poimd, and made a formative element, if a compound is thus 
to be converted into a form, or otherwise fused together into 
an integral word, it must, be by the help of some external 
modification. Our words thankful, feofful, truthful, and 
their like, are, by our too present apprehension Of the inde- 
pendent significance of their final syllable, kept but of the 
category of pure derivatives. Phonetic corruption makes 
the difierence betweeii a genuine form-word, like godly, and 
a combination like godlike, which is far Idss plastic and 
adaptable to the varying needs of practical use ; it makes the 
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difference between a synthetic combination, like I loved, and 
a mere analytic collocation, like I did love. It alone renders 
possible true grammatical forms, which make the wealth and 
power of every inflective language. "We sometimes laugh at 
the unwieldiness of the compounds which our neighbour lan- 
guage, the German, so abundantly admits ; words like Mitter- 
gutshesitzer^ * knight's-property-possessor,* or Schuhmacher' 
handwerk, * cobbler's-trade,* seem to us too cumbrous for use; 
but half the vocables in our own tongue would be as bulky 
and awkward, but for the abbreviation which phonetic change 
has wrought upon them. Without it, such complicated de- 
rivatives as untrutJifully, mapplicdbilities^ would have no 
advantage over the tedious paraphrases with which we should 
now render their precise etymological meaning. 

Change, retrenchment, mutilation, disguise of derivation is, 
then, both the inevitable and the desirable accompaniment of 
such composition as has formed the vocabulary of our spoken 
tongue. It stands connected with tendencies of essential 
consequence, and is part of the wise economy of speech. It 
contributes to conciseness and force of expression. It is the 
sign and means of the integration of words. It disencum- 
bers terms of traditional remembrances, which would other- 
wise disturb the unity of attention that ought to be concen- 
trated upon the sign in its relation to the thing signified. It 
makes of a word, instead of a congeries of independent enti- 
ties, held together by a loose bond and equally crowding 
themselves upon the apprehension, a unity, composed of duly 
subordinated parts. 

But the tendency which works out these valuable results 
is, at the same* time, a blind, or, to speak more exactly, an 
unreflecting one, and its action is also in no small measure 
destructive ; it pulls down the very edifice which it helps to 
build. Its direct aim is simply ease and convenience ; it 
seeks, as we have seen, to save time and labour to the users 
of language. There may be, it is evident, waste as well as 
economy in the gratification of such a tendency ; abbreviation 
may be carried beyond the limits of that which can be well 
dispensed with ; ease and convenience may be consulted by 
the sacrifice of what is of worth, as well as by the rejection 
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of what is unneceBaftry. No language, indeed, in the 
mouths of a people not undergoing mental and moral im- 
poverishment, gives up, upon the whole, any of its resources 
of expression, lets go aught of essential value for which it 
does not retain or provide an equivalent. But an item may- 
be dropped here and there, which, upon reflection, seems a 
regrettable loss. And a language may, at least, become 
greatly altered by the excessive prevalence of the wearing- 
out processes, abandoning much which in other and kindred 
languages is retained and valued. It is the more necessary 
that we take notice of the disorganizing and destructive 
workings of this tendency, inasmuch as our English speech 
is, above all other cultivated tongues upon the face of the 
earth, the one in which they have brought about the most 
radical and sweeping changes. 

It has already been remarked (p. 62) that, in the earliest 
traceable stage of growth of our language, the first person 
singular of its verbs was formed by an ending mi, of which 
the m in am is a relic, and the only one which we have left. 
In Latin, too, it remains in the present indicative of only 
two words, stun and inquamy and in Greek, in the compara- 
tively small class of " verbs in wf," like titkemi, didomi. But 
the history of verbal conjugation can be better illustrated by 
considering the changes wrought upon another set of endings, 
those of the plural. At the same early period of its develop- 
ment, the tongue from which ours is descended had an 
elaborate series of terminations to denote the first, second, 
and third persons plural of its verbs. In the oldest form in 
which we can trace them — when, however, they had already 
acquired the character of true formative elements — ^they 
were masi, tasi, and nti. By origin, they were pronominal 
compounds, which had " grown on " to the end of the verbal 
root — that is to say, had first been habitually spoken in con- 
nection with the root, then attached to it, and finally inte- 
grated with it, in the manner abready illustrated : they 
meant respectively, * I and thou ', i.e. * we ' ; * he and thou *, 
i.e. * ye * ; and * they '. Thus lagamasi, lagatasi, laga/nti, for 
instance, signified at first, in a manner patent to every 
speaker's apprehension, * lie-we ', * lie-ye *, * lie-they ' : it would 
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have seemed as superfluous, in using these forms, to put the 
subject pronouns a second time before them, as it would seem 
to us now to say I did loved, for Iloved, But the conscious- 
ness of the origin of the endings becoming dimmed, aiid their 
independent meaning lost from view, they Were left tc> under- 
go the inevitable process of reduction to a simpler form. 
As they. appear in the Latin, they have suffered a iSrst pro- 
cess of abbreviation, by rejection of the final vowel of each ; 
they have become mus, tts, and nt, as in lepmus, leptis, le- 
gunt^ * we read, ye read, they - read.* The ancient Gothic, 
the most prinutive of the Germanic dialects, exhibits them in 
a yet succincter form, the first two having been cut down to 
their initial letter only : thus, ligam, ligith, ligand. Thus far, 
each ending has, through all its changes, preserved its identity, 
and is adequate to its office ; however mutilated and corrupted 
in form, they are still weU distinguished from one another, 
and sufficiently characteristic. But it was now coming to be 
usual to put the pronouns before the verb in speaking. At 
first added occafiionallyy for greater emphasis, they had, as the 
pronominal character of .the endings feided altogether from 
memory, bjecome customary attendants of the verb ia'all the 
persons — save as, in the third person, their place was taken 
by the more varied subjects which that person admits. Since, 
then, the expressed subjects were of themselves" enough to 
indicate the person, distinctive endings were no longer 
needed. Under the influence of this consideration, the An- 
glo-Saxon had reduced all the plural terminations to one — ath 
in the present, on in the imperfect — saying we licgath, ge Z«?- 
gath, hi licgatK Although this last was, in its inceiption, 
much such a blunder as is now committed by the vulgar among 
ourselves who say I is, says /, and so on, it was adopted and 
ratified by the community, because it was only a carrying out 
of the legitimate tendency to neglect and eliminate distinctions 
which are practically unnecessary; and all the other Ger- 
manic dialects have done the same thing, in whole or in part. 
"We, finally, have carried the procesli to its furthest pos- 
sible limit, by casting off the suffixes altogether ;' abd with 
them, in this particular verb, even the final consonant of the 
root : aa we say Z lie, so we also say we he, ge lie, they li». 
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We do not &el that we have tiius sacrificed aught of that dis- 
tinctness oif expression which should be aimed at in language ; 
we lie is not less unambiguous than lagamati ; it is, in fact, 
a composition of equivalent elements in another mode ; just 
as I did love is, in a different form, the same combination 
with i loved. 

In the declension of our noims we have effected a more 
Ihorough revolution, if that be possible, than in the conjuga- 
tion of our verbs. The ancient tongue from which our Eng- 
lish, is the remote descendant inflected its nouns, substantive 
and adjective, in three numbers, each containing eight cases. 
Of the numbers, the Anglo-Saxon had almost wholly given 
np one, the dual, retaining only scanty relics of it in the pro- 
nouns ; and, of the cases, it had in familiar use but four — ^the 
nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative — ^with traces of a 
fifth, the instrumental. The dual, indeed, on account of its 
little practical value, has disappeared in nearly all the modem 
languages of our &mily , its duties being assumed by the plural ; 
and the prepositions have long been usurping the office of the 
case-endings, and rendering these dispensable. In English, 
now, all inflection of the adjective has gone out of use, and 
we have saved for our substantives only one of the cases, the 
genitive or possessive — to which a few of the pronouns add 
also an accusative or objective : thus, he, his, him, they, their, 
them, etc. Here, too, we should be loth to acknowledge that 
we have given up what the true purposes of language required 
us to keep, that we can speak our minds any less diErdnctly 
than our i^^estors could, witli aU their apparatus of inflecW 

A remarkable example of the total abandonment of a con- 
spicuous department of grammatical structure, without any 
compensating substitution, is furnished in our treatment of 
the matter of gender. The grammatical distinction of words 
as masculine, feminine, or neuter, by difierences of termina- 
tion and differences of declension, had been from the very 
earliest period the practice of all the languages of the family 
to which the English belongs. It was applied not alone to 
names of objects actually possessed of sex, but to aU, of what- 
ever kind, even to intellectual and abstract terms ; the whole 
language was the scene of an immense personification, where- 
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by dezual qualities were attributed to everytbing in tbe world 
botb of nature and of mind : often on tbe ground of concep- 
tions and analogies wbicb we find it excessively difficult to 
recognize and appreciate. Tbis state of tbings still prevailed 
in tbe Anglo-Saxon: nouns were masculine, feminine, and 
neuter, according to tbe ancient tradition (for example, tSth, 

* tootb,' was masculine ; «yn, ' sin,' was feminine ; and totf, 

* wife, woman,' was neuter) ; and every adjective and adjec- 
tive-pronoun was declined in tbe tbree genders, and made to 
agree witb its noun in gender as well as in number and case, 
just as if it were Latin or G-reek. But in tbat vast decay 
and ruin of gi'ammatical forms wbicb attended tbe elaboration 
of our modem EngUsb out of its Saxon and Norman elements, 
tbe distinctive suffixes of gender and declension bave disap- 
peared along witb tbe rest ; and witb tbem bas disappeared 
tbis wbole scbeme of artificial distinctions, of sucb immemorial 
antiquity and wide acceptance. It bas completely passed from 
our memory and our conception, leaving not a trace bebind ; 
tbe few pronominal forms indicative of sex wbicb we bave 
saved — ^namely, he, she, it, his and him, her, and its — ^we use 
only according to tbe requirements of actual sex or its 
absence, or to belp a poetic personification ; and we tbink it 
very inconvenient, and even bardly fair, tbat, in learning 
Frencb and G-erman, we are called upon to burden ourselves 
witb arbitrary and unpractical distinctions of grammatical 
gender. 

Tbe disposition to rid our words of wbatever in tbem 
is superfluous, or can be spared witbout detriment to dis- 
tinctness of expression, bas led in our language, as in many 
otbers, to curious replacements of an earlier mode of indicat- 
ing meaning by one of later date, and of inorganic origin — 
tbat is to say, not produced for tbe purpose to wbicb it 
is applied. Tbus we bave a few plurals, of wbicb men from 
man, feet from foot, and mice from mouse are familiar ex- 
amples, wbicb constitute notewortby exceptions to our 
general rule for tbe formation of tbe plural number. Com- 
parison of tbe older dialects soon sbows us tbat tbe cbange 
of vowel in sucb words as tbese was originally an accident 
only ; in was not significant, but eupbonic ; it was called out 
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by the vowels of certain case-endings, which assimilated the 
vowels of the nouns to which they were attached. So little 
was the altered vowel in Anglo-Saxon a sign of plurality, 
that it was found also in one of the singular cases, while two 
of the plural cases exhibited the unchanged vowel of the 
theme. Man, for instance, was thus decUned : 

Smgula/r, Plural, 

Nom. man, 'man'; men, 'men.' 

Gen. m^anneSf 'man's*; m4mna, 'men's.* 

Dat. men, ' to man ' ; m^mnvm, ' to men.' 

Accus. m>an, 'man*; m^n, 'men.* 

But the nominative and accusative singular exhibited 
one vowel, and the nominative and accusative plural another; 
and so this incidental difference of pronunciation between 
the forms of most frequent occurrence in the two numbers 
respectively came to appear before the popular apprehension 
as indicative of the distinction of number ; its genesis was 
already long forgotten, as the case-endings which called it out 
had disappeared ; and now it was fully invested with a new 
office — though only in a few rather arbitrarily selected cases: 
the word hook, for example, has the same hereditary right to 
a plural heeJc, instead of hoohs, as has^bo^ to a plural y^e^, in- 
stead Qi foots,* The case is quite the same as if, at present, 
because we pronounce national (with " short a "J the adjective 
derived from nation, we should come finally to neglect as 
unnecessary the suf&x al, and should allow nation and 
nation to answer to one another as corresponding substantive 
and adjective. 

A very similar case of substitution of distinctions origin- 
aUy accidental for others of formal and organic growth ap- 
pears also in some of our verbs. Prom dalan, ^ to deal,' the 
Anglo-Saxon formed, by the usual suffixes of conjugation, 
the imperfect dcdlde and the participle dated. In our 
mouthing over of these forms to suit our ideas of con- 
venient pronunciation, we have established a difference 
of vowel sound among them, saying I deal, but he dealt and 
we have dealt. Here is an internal distinction, of euphonic 

* The plural of b6o in Anglo-Saxon is Uc, as that oiftt 'njtt. 
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origin, accompanying and auxiliary to the external distinc- 
tion of conjugational ^idingli. But, among the not in- 
considerable number of verbs exhibiting this secondary 
change of vowel, there are a few, ending in i^, in which 
we have elevated it to a primary rank, casting away the 
endings as inconvenient and unnecessary. Thus, where the 
Anglo-Saxon says ladan, ladde, laded, and rcsdan, radde, 
raded, ,we say / lead, he Ud, we have led, and I read, he r^ad, 
we have read — ^not even taking the trouble, in the latter 
instance, to vary the spelling to conform to the pronuncia- 
tion. 

Yet another analogous phenomenon has a much higher 
antiquity, wider prevalence, and greater importance, among 
the languages of the G-ermanic family : it is the change 
of radical vowel in what we usually call the " irregular " con- 
jugation of verbs. The imperfect and participle of sing, for 
example, are distinguished from one another and from the 
present solely by a difference of vowel : thus, siTig, sa/ng, sttng. 
Other verbs exhibit only a twofold change, their participle 
agreeing with either the present or the imperfect; thus, 
come, came, come ; Hnd, hound, hound. That this mode of 
conjugation is Q-ermanic only, proves that it arose after the 
separation of the Q-ermanic languages from the greater 
family of which these form a branch. It is, in fact, like the 
other changes of vowel in declension and conjugation which 
we have just been considering, of euphonic origin, and it has 
acquired its present value and significance in comparatively 
modem times : indeed, the English alone has suffered it to 
reach its full development as a means of grammatical ex- 
pression, by generally rejecting aU aid from other sources 
than the variation of vowels in distinguishing the verbal 
forms from one another. In the Anglo-Saxon, it still wore 
in great measure a euphonic aspect: that language had its 
separate affixes for the infinitive and participle; it said 
singan, * to sing,' and sungen, * sung ;' and its present, ic singe, 
and its preterit, ic sang, were distinguished in every person 
but one by terminations of different form : the varying scale 
of vowels, then, was only auxiliary to the sense, not essential 
— and it had, and still has, to a considerable extent, the 
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same yalue in the other Germanic dialects, ancient and 
modem. Moreover, there were other frequent changes of 
vowel in verbal conjugation, in other forms than these : the 
second and third persons singular present often differed 
from the first, and in a very large class of verbs the preterit 
plural differed from the singular. Thus, from helpan, ' to 
help', for example, we have ic helpe, * I help ' ; he hyljpth, 
* he helpeth ' ; ic healp, * I helped ' ; we hulpon, * we helped *; 
and finally holpeny * helped* — a fivefold play of vowel change. 
"We, in our unconscious endeavour to utilize what was 
practically valuable in this condition of things, and to reject 
the rest from use, have retained and now admit, at most, al 
threefold variation, and have made it directly and independ- 
ently significant, by casting away the needless terminations. 
Au interesting illustration of the way in which phonetic 
corruption sometimes creates a necessity for new forms, and 
leads to their production, is to be noted in connection with 
this subject. The Q-ermanic preterits were originally form- 
ed by means of a reduplication, like the Greek and some of 
the Latin perfects;* but the variation of a radical vowel 
had, to no small extent, supplanted it, assuming its office 
and causing its disappearance in the great majority of an- 
cient verbs. Its recognition as the sign of past meaning^ 
and its appUcation to the formation of preterits from new 
verbs, were thus broken up and rendered ineffective. At 
the same time, the change of vowel was too irregular and 
seemingly capricious to supply its place in such uses ; there 
was no single analogy presented before the minds of the 
language-makers, which could be securely and intelligently 
followed. Hence, for all derivative and denominative verbs 
— additions by which every language is constantly enriching 
its stores of verbal expression — a new kind of past tense 
had to be formed, by composition with the old reduplicated 
preterit did^ as has been already explained. This being soon 
converted into a suffix, and the number of preterits formed by 
means of it increasing greatly and rapidly, it became by 
-degrees the more common indicator of past action, and was 

* See below, lecture tu. p. 268. 
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recognized as such by the popular apprehension. Prom- 
that time, it began to exhibit a tendency to extend its sphere 
of application at the expense of the more ancient modes of 
forming the preterit tense — ^the same tendency which shows 
itself so noticeably now in every child who learns the Eng-- 
lish language, inclining him to say I hrmged, I goed^ I seed^ 
imtil with much pains he is taught the various " irregular '*" 
forms, and is made to employ them as prevailing usage 
directs. Prevailing usage has in our language already rati* 
fied a host of such blunders ; a large portion of the ancient 
Germanic verbs, formerly inflected after the analogy of sin^f. 
come, hind,' give, and their like, we now conjugate " regular- 
ly." One instance we have had occasion to notice above— 
the verb help, of which the ancient participle holpen, instead 
of helped, is still to be found in our English Bibles : others^ 
are hahe^ creep, fold, leap, laugh, smoke, starve, wade, wield, 

Eurther examples of the same tendency toward extension^ 
of prevailing analogies beyond their historically correct 
limits are to be seen in the present declension of our nouns. 
The letter s is, with us, the sign of all possessive cases, not 
in the singular number alone, but in the plural also of such; 
words as do not form their plural ms ; thus, man^s, mmCs ; 
child's, children's. In the Anglo-Saxon, it was the genitive^ 
ending of the singular only, and by no means in all nouns r 
the feminines, without exception, and many masculines and 
neuters, formed their genitives in other ways. But it was- 
the possessive sign in a majority of substantives, and there- 
was no other distinctive ending which had the same o£S.ce ^ 
and accordingly, it came to be so associated with the rela* 
tion of possession in the minds of English speakers, ^^hat, in 
the great change and simpUflcation of grammatical apparatus 
which attended the transition of Anglo-Saxon into English^ 
its use was gradually extended, till at last no exceptions 
were left. A like treatment has given our plural suffix the 
range of application which it now exhibits. Less than halT 
the Anglo-Saxon nouns had plurals m s : it was restricted 
to a single gender, the masculine, nor did it even form all 
the masculine plurals ; while, in our usage, it is almost uni^ 
versal; the only exceptions being the anomalous forms already^ 
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referred to (men, miee, feet, etc.), and the few words, like 
oxen &om ox, in which we have retained relics of another 
mode of declension, once belonging to a large class of nouns. 
The prevalence which this suffix has attained in our lan- 
guage has been plausibly conjectured to be in part due to 
the influence of the Erench-speaking Normans, in whose 
own tongue s was the plural-sign in all nouns, having become 
Buch by a similar extension of its original Latin use. 

This extensibility of application is a part of the essential 
and indispensable character of a formative element. We 
have not to go over and over again with the primitive act 
of composition and the subsequent reduction, in each separ* 
ate case. It needs only that there be words enough in 
familiar use in a language, in which a certain added element 
distinctly impresses a certain modification of meaning upon 
certain plaroly recognizable primitives, and we establish a 
direct association between that element and the given modi- 
fication of meaning, and are ready to apply the former wher- 
ever we wish to signify the latter. The ending ly, for in- 
stance, we use when we want to make an adverb, without 
any thought of whether the adjective like would or would 
not be properly combinable with the word to which we add 
the encQng. This alone makes it possible to mobilize, so 
to speak, our linguistic material, to use our old and new 
words in all the circumstances among which they are liable 
to fall. "We adopt into our common speech a new term like 
telegraph ; it was manufactured out of the stores of expres- 
sion of the ancient Greek language, by some man versed in 
that classic tongue, and is implicitly accepted, under the 
sanction and recommendation of the learned, by the public 
at large, who neither know nor care for its etymology, who 
know only that they want a name for a thing, and that this 
answers their purpose. It thus becomes to all intents and 
purposes an English word, a naturalized citizen in our tongue, 
invested with all the rights and duties of a native — and divest- 
ed, also, of those which belonged to it by hereditary descent, 
among its own kith and kin. We proceed, accordingly, to 
apply to it a whole apparatus of English inflections, long 

since worked out by the processes of Imguistic change, and 

6* 
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jiot yet destroyed by the same processes. We make of it a 
.verb, in various forms : he telegraphs^ they telegraphed^ I shall 
telegraph, we are telegraphing, the art of telegraphing ; other 
710UI1B come from it, as telegrapher, telegraphist, telegraphy ; 
,we can turn it into an adjective, telegraphic ; and this, again, 
into an adverb, telegraphically. Historical congruency ia the 
last thing we think of in all this. To a G-reek word we add, 
without compunction, endings of wholly diverse descent: 
the greater part are Germanic, coming down to us from the 
Anglo-Saxon ; but one or two, ic, ical, are Latin ; and at 
least one, ist, comes ultimately from the Greek. Made up, 
.as our English language is, out of two diverse tongues, 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman-Prench, and with more or less in^ 
termixture of many others, such a condition of things could 
not be avoided; it is, while practically one homogeneous 
tongue, historically a composite structure, both in vocabulary 
and in grammar. Its grammatical apparatus, its system <^ 
;mobile endings, whereby words may be derived, inflected, 
and vmed, is! indeed, in its krger ixd more essential par? 
Germanic ; but it is also in no insignificant measure Latin; 
while hosts of Latin words receive Germanic endings, not a 
few Germanic words appear invested with Latin and !French 
affixes, which have more or less fully acquired in our use the 
value of formative elements: such are dis-belief, re-light, for*- 
hear-ance, atone-ment, odd'ity, hwntr-ess, eat-able, talk-atioe,* 
Hitherto we have taken note only of those effects of the 
:wearing-out process in language which lead to the substitu- 
tion of one means of expression for another, or which, as in 
the case of grammatical gender, do away with luxuries of 
expression which any tongue can well afford to dispense 
;ivith. £ut that popular use is not content with abolishing 
distinctions which are wanting in practical value, with giving 
up what is otherwise replaced, or can be spared without loss, 
we shall be fully persuaded, if we merely note what is all 
the time going on around us. The wholly regrettable in- 
accuracies of heedless speakers, their confusion of things 
Vhich ought to be carefully held apart, their obliteration of 

• These examples are taken from Professor Hadley*8 " Brief History of 
iht English Language, '' prefixed to the latest edition of Webster's Dictionary. 
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Taluable distinctions— all these are part and parcel of the 
ceaseless changes of language, and not essentiaUy different 
from the rest ; they are only that part against which the 
best public sentiment, a healthy feeling for the conservation 
of linguistic integrity, arrays itself most strongly, and which 
therefore are either kept down altogether, or come but 
slowly and sparingly to acceptance. Let us note a few in* 
stances of such linguistic degeneration. 

There is in English a long-standing tendency to efface the 
distinction of form between the imperfect and participle; 
usually assimilating the former to the latter, though not in« 
firequently also the latter to the former. Spoke and hrokej 
for tpake and hrakcy held for holden, and many others, are of 
recent acceptance, but now impregnably established; fromi 
hegin, and a considerable class of like verbs, the two forma 
Ke began and he begun, and so forth, are in nearly equal 
feivour;* he came for he eame, I done for I did, and otheni 
like them, are still blunders and vulgarisms; and we may 
hope that they will always continue such. These alterations 
And support in one of the analogies of the language, which 
has doubtless done much to call them forth. In our regular 
verbs, namely, there is an entire coincidence of form between! 
the preterit and participle. The careless speaker reasons— 
not consciously, but in effect — ^thus : If I say I gained and 
I have gained, I dealt and I have dealt, why not also I sung 
and I have sung, he drank and he has drank, we held and toe 
have held, they done and they have done T 

It is not often, perhaps, that the preterit and participle 
will stand in connections which fail to show distinctly which 
form is meant by the speaker or writer. But we have also 
a few verbs — of which put is a familiar example — ^in which 
all distinction of present and preterit is likewise lost : if we 
aay they put, the general requirements of the sense alone 
can point out the tense, just as if the phrase were so much 
Chinese. 

* This variation is of ancient date, and doubfleBS founded upon the fact 
that, in many verbs of the class, the vowels were unlike in the singular and 
plural of the preterit : thus, from iingan, the Anglo-Saxon has A# sang, but 
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The common confusion of leam and teachf as in " J learnt 
T^im to swim," is another case of a somewhat similar charac- 
ter, being also favoured by a recognized usage of our lan- 
guage, which permits us in numerous instances to employ a 
verb in both a simple and a causative sense. We say correctly 
** the ship ran aground " and " they ran it aground " ; why 
not as well " the boy learned his lesson " and " they learned 
him his lesson " ? 

A reprehensible popular inaccuracy — commencing in this 
country, I believe, at the South or among the Irish, but 
lately making very alarming progress northward, and through 
almost all classes of the community — ^is threatening to wipe 
out in the first persons of our futures the distinction between 
the two auxiliaries shall and mlly casting away the former, 
and putting the latter in its place. The Southerner says : 
" It is certain that we will fail," " I would try in vain to 
thank you." To say I shall in circumstances where we 
fihould say he will, to put we should where good usage would 
require they would, seems to these people, who have never 
investigated either the history or the philosophy of the 
difference of the phraseology in the two persons, an incon- 
fiistency which may and should be avoided. The matter, 
however, is one which implies a violation not only of good 
Bnglish usage, but also of sound etymological morcJity : shall 
originaUy and properly contains the idea of duty, and will 
that of resolve ; and to disregard obligation in the laying out 
of future action, makiog arbitrary resolve the sole guide, is a 
lesson which the community ought not to leam ^m any 
section or class, in language any more than in political and 
social conduct. 

Once more, our verb has long been undergoing a process of 
impoverishment by the obliteration of its subjunctive mood. 
This had begun even in the Anglo-Saxon, by the partial loss 
of the distinctive signs of subjunctive meaning, and the 
assimilation of the subjunctive and indicative forms. The 
wearing-off of inflections since that period has nearly finished 
the work, by wiping out, in almost every verb in the language, 
all formal distinction between the two moods, except in the 
second and third persons singular present and the second 
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lingular preterit : there, it was still" possible to say if tliou 
love, if he love, if thou loved, instead of thou lovest, he loves, 
thou lovedst. But the second persons have become of so rare 
use with ns that they could render little aid in keeping alive 
in the minds of speakers the apprehension of the subjunctive : 
it virtually rested solely upon the single form if he love, "No 
•wonder, then, that the distinction, so weakly sustained, be- 
•came an evanescent one ; in if they love, if we loved, and so 
on, forms apparently indicative answered sufficiently well the 
purpose of conditional expression ; why not also in the third 
person singular? Under the influence of such considera- 
-tions, it has become equally allowable to write if he loves and 
4f he love, even in careful and elegant styles of composition, 
-while the latter is but very rarely heard in colloquial discourse. 
Only in the verb to he, whose subjunctive forms were more 
plainly, and in more persons, distinguished from the in- 
^cative, have they maintained themselves more firmly in 
Tise : to say if I was, if he was, for if I were, if he were, is 
-even now decidedly careless and inelegant. 

What has been given must suffice as iUustration of the 
abbreviation of forms, the mutilation and wearing out of 
^formative elements. - But this, though a fundamentally and 
<X)nspicuously important part of the phonetic history of a 
language, is only a part : the same tendency, to economize 
the time and labour expended in speaking, to make the 
utterance of words more easy and convenient, shows itself in 
3, great variety of other ways. None of the articulate ele- 
ments of which our vocables are composed are exempt from 
-alteration under the operation of this tendency ; while a 
word continues to maintain its general structure and gram- 
matical form, it is liable to change by the conversion of some 
of its sounds into others, by omission, even by addition or in- 
sertion. The subject of phonetic change in language is too 
vast, and runs out into a too infinite detail, to be treated here 
^th any fulness : we can only attempt to direct our at- 
tention to its most important features and guiding principles. 

Each one of the sounds composing our spoken alphabet is 
produced by an efibrt in which the lungs, the throat, and the 
rorgans of the mouth bear a part The lungs furnish the 
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rougli material, an expulsion of air, in greater or less force ;, . 
the vocal cords in the larynx, by their approximation and. 
vibration, give to this material resonance and tone ; while it 
receives its final form, its articulate character, by the modify* 
ing action of the tongue, palate, and lips. Each articulation i 
thus represents a certain position of the shaping organs of 
the mouth, through which a certain kind and amount of 
material is emitted. A word is composed of a series of such, 
articulations, and implies a succession of changes of position 
in the mouth-organs, often accompanied by changes in th& 
action of the larynx upon the passing column of air. Thus, 
for example, in the word friendly. At first, the tips of 
the upper teeth are pressed upon the edge of the lower lip,, 
and simple breath, not intonated in the larynx, is forced out 
between the two organs : the rustling thus produced is thej^ 
soimd. The teeth and lips are now released from service, 
and the tip of the tongue is brought near to the roof of thei 
mouth at a point a little way behind the gums ; at the sam& 
instant, the tocal cords are raised and strained, so that th^ 
escaping air sets them in vibration and becomes sonant; tone, 
instead of mere breath, is expelled; and the sound of r i& 
heard. Next the tongue is moved again ; its point is de- 
pressed in the mouth, and its middle raised toward the palate,, 
yet not so near but that the sonant breath comes forth freely, 
giving an opener, a more sonorous and continuable tone than 
either of the preceding positions yielded: this we call a 
vowel, short e. Once more the tip of the tongue approaches 
the upper part of the mouth behind the teeth, and this tima 
forms a close contact there, cutting off all exit of the breatk 
through the oral passage ; but the passage of the nose is 
opened for its escape, and we hear the nasal n. To produce 
the next sound, d^ the only change needed is the closure of thei 
nasal passage ; the mouth and nose being both shut, no emis- 
sion of breath is possible ; yet the tone does not cease ; 
breath enough to support for an instant the sonant vibration 
of the vocal cords is forced up into the closed cavity of 
the mouth, behind the tongue : were the vibration and tone 
intermitted during the instant of closure, the soimd uttered 
would be a t^ instead of a d. Before the oral cavity is so fuU. 
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that the sonant utterance can be no longer sustamed^ the 
contact of the tongue with the roof of the mouth is broken 
at its sides, but kept up at its tip, in which position the con- 
tiQuance of intonated emission generates an Z. Finally, the 
tongue is released at the tip and elevated in the middle, to a 
posture nearly the same with that in which the former vowel 
was spoken, only a little closer, and we have another vowel, 
a short i. Here, imless some other word immediately follows^ 
the process is ended, and inarticulate breathing is commenced 
again. Thus, during the pronunciation of so brief and 
simple a word, the mouth-organs have been compelled to as- 
sume in succession seven different positions: but all their 
movements have been made with such rapidity and precision^ 
one position has followed another so closely and accurately, 
that no intermediate sounds, no slides from one to another,, 
have been apprehended by the ear ; it has heard only the^ 
seven articulations. The action of the throat has varied 
once ; passing without modification the breath expended in- 
uttering thef, it has intonated, in one unbroken stream, all 
that followed. The general effort of utterance, too, the 
degree of exertion put forth by the lungs, has not been the. 
same throughout : the former part of the word has been ac-» 
cented — ^that is to say, spoken with a fuller and stronger tonoj 
— ^with which effect, when not contravened by the emphasis, 
or tone of the sentence, a slight rise of musical pitch is wont 
to ally itself. And yet once more, we have to note that our 
word, whether we regard it as seven-fold or as one-fold 
in respect to the action of the articulating organs, presents 
itself to our apprehension as a two-fold entity : it is dissyllabic. 
This property, the foundation of which is in the ear of 
the hearer rather than in the mouth of the speaker, dependa 
upon the antithesis of the opener and closer sounds compos- 
ing the word : the comparatively open and resonant vowels 
strike the ear as the prominent and principal constituents of 
the series, while the closer consonants appear as their adjuncts, 
separating at the same time that they connect them. 

This example brings to light the principal elements which 
enter into the structure of spoken signs for ideas, and' which 
have to be taken into account in all inquiries into the phonetic 
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Ustory of language. Each constituent of the spoken alpliabet 
requires, in order to its production, a certain kind and 
amount of effort on the part of the various organs concerned 
in articulate utterance. Some of them call for greater 
change from the quiescent condition of the organs, and so are 
in themselves harder to utter, than others. And. again — 
what is of far higher importance in phonology — some are 
much harder to utter than others in connection with one 
Another ; the changes of position and mode of action of the 
articulating organs which they imply are more difficult of 
production and combination. Thus, it is perfectly practica- 
ble to arrange the sounds composing the woTdfriendlif in 
such ways as to give very harsh combinations, which, although 
we may make shift to utter them by a great effort, we should 
ordinarily and properly call unpronounceable : for example, 
nfdreli/, Irefdny, yirfdnle. And our word itself, easy as it 
seems to us, would be deemed harsh and unpronounceable by 
many a race and nation of men. It is aU a question of 
degree, of the amount of labour to which we are willing to 
subject our articidating organs in speaking. Hosts of series 
of sounds may be made up which, though not unutterable by 
dint of devoted and vehement exertion, never appear in 
actual speech, because they are practically too hard; their 
cost is greater than their value ; the needs of speech can be 
supplied without resorting to them. And half the languages 
in the world have sounds and combinations of sounds which 
other tongues eschew as being harder than they choose to utter. 
No word that a community has once formed and uttered is in- 
capable of being kept unchanged in their use ; yet use breads 
change in all the constituents of every lang^ge : each sound 
in a word exercises an assimilating influence over the others 
in its neighbourhood, tending to bring them into some other 
form which is more easily uttered in connection with itself. 
The seat of " euphony," as we somewhat mistakenly term it, 
is in the mouth, not in the ear; words are changed in 
phonetic structure, not according to the impression they 
make upon the organs of hearing, but according to the action 
which they call for iu the organs of speaking ; physiological, 
not acoustic relations determine how soimds shaU pass into 
^one another in the process of linguistic growth. 
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A spoken alpliabet, then, in order to be understood, must 
be arranged upon a physiological plan. It is no chaos, but 
an orderly system of articulations, with ties of relationship 
running through it in every direction. It has its natural 
limits, divisions, and lines of arrangement. It is composed 
of series of sounds, produced each in its own part of the 
mouth, by different degrees of approximation of the same 
organs. According to these different degrees of approxima- 
tion, mainly, it is separated into classes : the opener sounds 
we call vowels ; the closer, consonants ; and, upon the limit 
between the two are sounds — like /, r, n in English — which 
are capable of use as either consonants or vowels. The con- 
sonants, again, are subdivided into classes of lesser extent, 
also determined by their correspondence in respect to measure 
of openness, resonance, and continuability : such are the 
semivowels, the nasals, the fricatives (which may be further 
•subdivided into sibilants and spirants), and the mutes. And, 
afber a certain grade of closeness is reached, each poedtion of 
the mouth-organs gives rise to two distinct sounds, sonant 
imd surd, according as intonated or unintonated breath is 
•expelled through it. 

The English spoken alphabet, arranged according to this 
method, presents the following scheme:* 



a 



Sonant 



e 



a 



e 



a 

9 



% 



u 



n 



Surd 
Sonant 


h 


Snrd 
Sonant 


b 


Surd 




Sonant 
Svrd 


\ 

Palatal 
Series. 



n 
z 

8 

b 
e 

d 

t 

Lingual 
Series. 



) 



W 



m 



f 
b 



Labial 
Series. 



} 
) 



Vowels. 

Semivowels. 

Nasals. 

Aspiration. 

Sibilants. 
Spirants. 
Mutes. 



^ For a Mler explanation and establishment of this method of arrange- 
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The scale of these lectures does not require us to enter 
into, a more detailed examination of the organs of speech and 
their product, articulate sounds, or a more exact definition of 
the physical relations of articulate sounds, than has thus been 
given. The principal and most frequent phonetic transitionB 
are sufficiently explained by our alphabetic scheme. Let ua 
notice a few of them. 

' The conversion of a surd letter into its corresponding sonant^ 
or of sonant into surd, is abundantly illustrated in the history of 
every language. Our own plural sign, *,is pronounced as s only 
when it follows another surd consonant, as in pUmts, cakes / 
after a sonant consonant or a vowel, it becomes 2;, as in eyes^ 
pins, pegs. A like change is common between two vowels, aa 
in Inisy ; the vowel intonation being continued through the. 
intervening consonant, instead of intermitted during its utter- 
ance. SOj on the other hand, we turn a d into a t after an- 
other surd consonant, where a sonant would be only with 
difficulty pronounced, as in looked (lookt) ; and the German^ 
eliminates the intonation from all his final mutes, speaking 
hmd, kaJh, as if they were written kint, kalp. Sounds of the. 
same series, but of difierent classes, easily pass into one an<^ 
other : thus, the spirants {f, th, and so on) are almost uni- 
versally derived from, the full mutes, by a substitution of a 
close approximation (usually accompanied, it is true, by a 
slight shifting of position) for the full mute contact ; and they 

ment of the alphabet, see the author's papers on the Standard Alphabet of Pro- 
fessor Lepsins, in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, toI. vii^ pp. 
599—332, and vol. viii., pp. 336—373. The signs nsed m the scheme 
are those of the Lepsian system. Thus, a represents the sound in^ar ; a, in 
fdt; e, in th^ and thgy; t, in pin and pique; a, in whdt and all; 0, in, 
note; u, mfiill and rule; tf, in bun and bum; ^ the e of azure; J, the eh 
of ehun ; d, the th of that; 9, the th of thin. The distinction of loDg and" 
short vowels, although it is in every case founded on a difference of quality 
as well as quantity, is here, for convenience's sake, omitted ; as are also th© 
diphthongs ai, au, and ^t; as in pint, pound, point (of which the two first are 
rather vocal slides than diphthongs). The compound consonants eh and/, in 
ehureh, judge^ have also strictly a right to separate reptresentation; since,- 
though their final element respectively is i and i, their initial element is not) 
precisely our usual t and d, but one of another quality, more palatal. Were 
all these differences of utterance noted by separate charactOTs, our written 
alphabet would oontain forty-two signs, instead of the thirty given above. 
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come especially from suck mutes aa were originally aspirated-^ 
that is to Bay, had an audible bit of an A pronounced after 
them, before the following sound : the way in which they are 
pften written, as ph, tJi, ch (German), is a result and eyidence 
of this their origin. A v, too, has in many languages taken 
the place of an earlier semivowel w. Of the transition of 
ihe spirant th into the sibilant s a notable example is offered 
in our substitution — ^now become imiversal except in anti- 
quated and solemn styles— of he loves for he loveth : s sb 
ending of the third person singular of verbs is rare in 
Chaucer, and quite unknown a little earlier. An s between 
vowels, instead of being turned into its own corresponding 
sonant, z, becomes sometimes the next opener sonant of the 
same series, namely r : this change prevails veiy extensively 
in many tongues, as the Sanskrit, Latin, Germanic ; a fanuliar 
example of its effect is seen in our were, plural and subjunc- 
tive of waSf which has retained the original sibilant. A less 
frequent and regular change puts in place of a letter of one 
deries one belonging to the same class but a different series. 
Thus, when the English gave up in pronunciation its palatal 
apirant — still written in so many of our words with yA— 
while it usually simply silenced it, prolonging or strengthen- 
iigj l>y ^^7 of compensation, the preceding vowel, as in li^ht^ 
hough^ BLug\ it sometimes substituted the labial spirant^ aS 
in coughy trough; and, jn the latter word, a common popular' 
error, doubtless going back to the time of first abandonment 
of the proper gh sound, substitutes the lingual spirant, th^ 
pronouncing troth. So the Eussians put f for th^ turning 
Theodore into Fedor, Exchanges of the mutes of different 
organs with one another are not very seldom met with, 
though not so easy to illustrate with Ikiglish instances : the 
pent of pentagon and the quinq of quinquenmal are Greek and 
Latin versions of the same original word, which in our own 
tongue, moreover, has become j^i?e. We often hear persons 
who have a constitutional or habitual inaptness to pronounce 
an r, and who turn it into a t(7, or an Z: r and Z, indeedi 
throughout the history of language, are the most interchange- 
Ikble of sounds. Combination of consonants leads with espe- 
cial frequency to the assimilation of the one to the other: 
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our ditto is the Latin dietumf ' said ' ; we say dis-jcnn, but dif- 
fuse; in-different, but im-possible; ad-dict, but tm^ul, ap- 
pend, cts-sign, (w-cede, af-jvrm, ag-gresa, al-lude, am-mtmition, , 
If the consonants are thus variously liable to pass into one 
another, a yet higher degree of mobility belongs to the vowels. 
It is needless to go into particulars upon this point: the con- 
dition of our own vowel-system is a sufficient illustration of 
it. The letters a, e, i, o, u were originally devised and in- 
tended to represent the vowel-sounds m far, prey, pique, pole f. 
and rule, respectively, and they still have those values, con- 
stantly or prevailingly, in most of the other languages whick 
employ them. But, during the written period of our own 
tongue, the pronunciation of its vowels has undergone — ^partly ■ 
under the influence of circumstances which are still clearly ' 
to be pointed out — ^very sweeping and extensive changes,, 
while our words have continued to be spelt nearly as^ 
formerly ; and the consequence has been a grand dislocation ' 
of our orthographical system, a divorcement of our written 
from our spoken alphabet. Our written vowels have from 
three to nine values each, and they are supplemented in use 
by a host of digraphs, of equally variable pronunciation ; our 
spoken vowels have each from two to twelve written repre- 
sentatives. All the internal relations of our sounds are; 
turned awry ; what we call " long " and " short " a, or *, or «^' 
or e, or o, are really no more related to one another as cor- ; 
responding long and short, thah dog and cat, sun and moon,. 
are related to one another as corresponding male and female. . 
With our consonants, also, the case is but little better than 
with our vowels : our words, as we write them, are full of 
silent and ambiguous signs of every class, unremoved ruins 
of an overthrown phonetic structure. And our sense of the 
fitness of things haa become so debauched by our training in 
the midst of these vicious surroundings, that it seems to us- 
natural and proper that the same sound should be written in 
many different ways, the same sign have many different sounds;. | 
the great majority of us seriously believe and soberly main- 
tain that a historical is preferable to a phonetic spelling — > 
that is to say, that it is better to write our words as we 
imagine that somebody else pronounced them a long time 
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since, than, as we pronounce them ourselves ; and an ortKo* 
epical corruption or anomaly, like hymd for kmd, ddtiee for 
ddnce, neither for neither^ is less firowned on by public 
opinion, and hsa a better chance for adoption into general 
use, than any, the most obviouj, improvement of orthography. 
The illustrations of phonetic change which we have been 
considering concern, as was claimed for them at the outset, 
only the most frequent and easily explainable phenomena of 
their kind, those which are found to prevail more or less in 
almost every known language. £ut every language has its 
own peculiar history of phonetic development, its special laws 
of mutation, its caprices and idiosyncrasies, which no amount 
of learning and acuteness could enable the phonologist to 
foretell, and of which the fuU explanation often baffles his^ 
art. His work is historical, not prescriptive. He has to 
trace out the changes which have actually taken place in the 
spoken structure of language, and to discover, so fisur as he is 
able, their ground, in the physical character and relations oF 
the sounds concerned, in the positions and motions of the 
articulating organs by which those sounds are produced. He 
is thus enabled to point out, in the great majority of cases, 
how it is that a certain sound, in this or that situation, should 
be easily and naturally dropped, or converted into such and 
such another sound. But with this, for the most part, he is 
obliged to content himself ; his power to explain the motive 
of the change, why it is made in this word and not in that, 
why by this commimity and not by that other, is very limited. 
He cannot tell why sounds are found in the alphabet of one 
tongue which are unutterable by the speakers of another; 
why combinationB which come without difficuliy from tiie 
organs of one people are utterly eschewed by its neighbour 
and next of kin ; why, for example, the Sanskrit will tolerate 
no two consonants at the end of a word, the Gfreek no con- 
sonant but n, 8, or r, the Chinese none but a nasal, the Italian 
none at all : why the Polynesian will form no syUable which 
does not end with a vowel, or which begins with more than one 
consonant, while the English will bear as many as six or seven 
consonants about a single vowel (as in splints, strands, twelfths) ; 
why the accent in a Latin word has its place always deter- 
mined by the quantity of the syllable before the last, and rests 
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fitter upon that syllable or the one that precedes it, while in 
•Greek it may be given to either of the last three syllables, and 
is only partially regulated by quantity ; why, again, the Irish 
and Bohemian lay the stress of voice invariably upon the first 
syllable of a word, and their near relations, the "Welsh and 
Polish, as invariably upon the penult ; others stiQ, like the 
lEussian and Sanskrit, submitting it to no restriction of place 
'whatever. These, and the thousand other not less striking 
differences of phonetic structure and custom which might 
readily be pointed out, are national traits, results of differences 
of physical organization so subtile (if they exist at all), of in- 
fluences of circumstance so recondite, of choice and habit so 
arbitrary and capricious, that they will never cease to elude 
.the search of the investigator. But he wiQ not, in his per- 
plexity, think of ascribing even the most obscure and startling 
changes of sound to any other agency than that which brings 
about those contractions and conversions which are most 
obviously a relief to the organs of articulation : it is still the 
-speakers of language, and they alone, who work over and 
•elaborate the words they utter, suiting them to their con- 
venience and their caprice. The final reason to which we 
are brought in every case, when historical and physical study 
have done their utmost, is but this : it hath pleased the com- 
anunity which used this word to make such an alteration in its 
form ; and such and such conBiderations and analogies show 
,the change to be one neither isolated nor mysterious. 
Except in single and exceptional cases, there is no such dif- 
ference of structure in human mouths and throats that any 
•human being, of whatever race, may not perfectly master the 
pronunciation of any human language, belonging to whatever 
other race — ^provided only his teaching begin early enough, 
before his organs have acquired by habit special capacities 
«nd incapacities. The collective disposition and ability of a 
community, working itself out under the guidance of circum- 
stances, determines the phonetic form which the common 
tongue of the community shall wear. And as, in the first 
essays of any child at speaking, we may note not only natural 
errors and ready substitutions of one sound for another, com- 
mon to nearly all children, but also one and another peculiar 
conversion, which seems the effect of mere whim, explainable 
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by notUng but individual caprice, so in the iraditibnal *tTans- 
mission of language — ^wbich is but the same process of teach- 
ing children to speak, carried out upon a larger scale— we- 
must look for similar cases of arbitrary phonetic transitions. * 
So important a part of the history of a language are its 
special methods of phonetic change, that, in investigating the 
xelations of any dialect with its kindred dialects, the first step 
is to determine to what sounds in the latter its own soundk 
regularly correspond. Thus, on comparing English and 
■German, we find that a, d in the former usually agrees, not- 
with a d, but with a ^, in the latter ; as is shown by dance and 
ianz, da^ and ta^, deep and tiefy drink and trink, and so on. 
In like manner, the German counterpart of an English ^ is * 
or z : compare ybo^ and J\m8, tin and zinn, to and zu, two and 
:swei, and the like ; and a German d answers to our th, as in 
■die for the, dein for thine, had for haih. What is yet more 
extraordinary is the fact that, if we compare English with the. 
•older languages of our family — as with Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit^— we discover the precise converse of this relation : 
as German t is English d, so EngHsh t is Latin d (compare 
two and duo) ; as German d is English th, so English d is 
Greek th (compare door and thttra, daughter and thu^ater)^^ 
as German s otz is English t, so English th (the lisped letter 
instead of the hissed, the spirant for the sibilant) is Latin, > 
Greek, and Sanskrit t (compare three and tres, treis, tri ; 
that and-tudftOy tad). Li short, taking the series of three 
dental mutes, surd, aspirate, and sonant, t, th, and d, we find, 
ijiat the Germanic languages in general, including the Eng- 
lish, have pushed each of them forward one step, while the 
High- German dialects, chiefly represented by the literary 
German, have pushed each of them forward two steps. 
Thus, in tabular form : 

1. t 8. tad{Z), 

2. th E. that (1), Gr. thura, 

S. d G. das (2). E. door^ L. dent-em (I), 

. I. t G. tor*. E. tooth (2), 

2. th G. zand* (3). 

*' I giye here the Old High-German forms, as illustratiiig the change mora 
•distinctly and fully than the corresponding modem German words. 

7 
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And a Bimilar rule of permutation holds good also among t]i» 
consonants of the two other series, the palatal and labial : hf. 
hh^ g ; p, ph, h — ^the whole, with certain variations and ex- 
ceptions, of which we do not need here to take account. This 
intricate method of correspondence without identity is gene- 
rally styled, after its discoverer, " Grimm's Law of Permuta- 
tion of Consonants ; "* it is a fact of prime consequence in 
•file history of the group of languages to which ours belongs, 
and, at the same time, one of the most remarkable and diffi- 
cult phenomena of its class which the linguistic student finds 
anywhere offered him for explanation. Nor has any satis- 
fewtory explanation of it been yet devised ; while, nevertheless^ 
we have no reason to believe it of a nature essentially dif- 
ferent from other mutations of sound, of equally arbitrary 
appearance, though of less complication and less range,, 
which the history of language everywhere exhibits. The- 
Armenian, for example, has converted its ancient surd mutes 
prevailingly into sonants, and its sonants into surds ; the 
cockney drops his initial ^'s, and aspirates his initial 
vowels : neither of these, any more than the permutation of 
consonants in the Germanic languages, is referable to a tend*- 
ency toward ease of utterance, in any of its ordinary modes- 
of action ; yet no sound linguist would think of doubting thair 
all the three phenomena are alike historical in their nature,, 
results of the working out of tendencies which existed and 
operated in the minds of those who spoke the several lan- 
guages in which they have made their appearance. 

We need give but a moment's attention to another pro* 
cess of linguistic change, whereby not letters, parts of words, 
formative elements, alone are lost, but whole words, signs or 
ideas, disappear from among the stores of expression of a 
language. This, too, is always and everywhere going on. 
Evidence of it is to be seen in the obsolete and obsolescent 
material found recorded on almost every page of our diction- 
aries, and still more abundantly in the monuments of our 
literature, of periods to which our dictionaries do not pre* 
tend to go back, among the works of the earliest English 
writers ; and, above all, in the Anglo-Saxon literature. As 

* In German, simply the LautvtrachUbtmg, 
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new tbouglit and knowledge calls for new words and phrases, 
in order to its expression, so, when old thought and know- 
ledge becomes antiquated, is superseded, and loses its cur- 
rency, the words and phrases which expressed it, unless con- 
yerted to other purposes, must also go out of use. It is 
sufficient that any constituent of language come to appear 
to those who have been accustomed to use it unnecessary 
and superfluous, and they cease to employ and transmit it ; 
and, as tradition and use are the only means by which the 
life of language is kept up, it drops out of existence and 
disappears for ever — unless, indeed, it be maintained in arti- 
ficial life by the preservation of records of the dialect in 
which it figured, or its mummy, with due account of its his- 
tory and departed worth, be deposited, labelled " obsolete,*' 
in a dictionary. In part, things themselves pass out of 
notice and remembrance, and their names along with them ; 
in part, new expressions arise, win their way to popular 
favour, and crowd out their predecessors ; or, of two or more 
nearly synonymous words, one acquires a special and exclu- 
sive currency, and assumes the office of them all ; in part, 
too, even valuable items of expression fall into desuetude, 
from no assignable cause save the carelessness or caprice of 
the language-users, and pass away, leaving a felt void behind 
them. Of course, those departments of a vocabulary which 
are liable to most extensive and rapid change by expansion 
arc also most exposed to loss of their former substance, 
since the growth of human knowledge consists not merely in 
addition, but also in the supersession and replacement of old 
ideas by new : the technical phraseology of the arts, sciences, 
and handicrafts shows most obsolete words, as it shows most 
new words ; yet, in the never-ending adjustment of human 
speech to human circumBtance. and needs, every part is in 
its own degree affected by this kind of change, as well as by 
the others. Rarely has any cultivated tongue, during a like 
period of its history, given up more of its ancient material 
than did the English during the few centuries which succeed-- 
ed the Norman invasion; a large portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon vocabulary was abandoned; but this was only the 
natural efiect of the intrusion of so many Norman-IVench 
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words, an eiuriclmient beyond all due measure, rendermg 
necessary tlie relinquishment of some part of resources which 
exceeded the wants of the community. If^ upon the whole, 
we have gained by the exchange, it has not been without 
some regrettable losses, of the significant as well as of tiie 
formatiTe elements of expression. 

The processes which we have thus examined and illustrated 
—on the one hand, the production of new words and forms 
by the combination of old materials ; on the oilier hand, thb 
wearing down, wearing out, and abandonment of the words 
and forms thus produced, their fusion and mutilation, their 
destruction and oblivion — ^are the means by which are kept 
up the life and growth of language, so far as concerns its 
External shape and substance, its sensible body: by their 
joint and mutual action, greatly varying in rate and kind 
among different peoples, at different times, and under differ- 
ent circumstances, spoken tongues have been from the be- 
ginning of their history, and are still, everywhere becoming 
other than they were. Yet they together constitute but one 
Hepartment of linguistic change ; another, affecting the in- 
ternal content of language, the meaning of its words, equally 
idemands notice from us. To this we have not yet distinctly 
directed our attention, although our illustrations have neces- 
sarily set forth, to a certain extent, its action and effects, 
along with those of the external modifications which we have 
been especially considering. It is a part of linguistic his- 
tory which, to say the least, possesses not less interest and 
importance than the other. To trace out the changes of 
JEd^[iification which a word has undergone is quite as essen- 
tial a part of the etymologist's work as to follow back its 
changes of phonetic form ; and the former are yet more rich 
in striking and unexpected developments, more full of in- 
fitruction, than the latter! upon them depend in no small 
measure the historical results which the student of language 
aims at establishing. It may even be claimed with a certain 
justice that change and development of meaning constitute 
f he real interior life of language, to which the other pro- 
cesses only furnish an outward support. In their details^ 
uideed, the outer and inner growth are to a great extent in*. 
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dependent of one another : a word maj suffer modification 
of form in any degree, even to the loss or mutation of every 
•phonetic element it once contained, with no appreciable 
alteration of meaning (as in our I for Anglo-Saxon ic, eye 
for eeige) ; and, agabi, it maj be used to convey a totally 
different meaning from that which it formerly bore, while 
still maintaining its old form. Yet, upon the whole, the two 
must correspond, and answer one another's uses. That 
would be but an imperfect and awkward language, all whose 
expansion of significant content was made without aid from 
the processes which generate new words and forms ; and the 
highest value of external change lies in its fJEU^ilitation of in- 
ternal, in its office of providing signs for new ideas, of ex- 
panding a vocabulary and grammatical system into a more 
complete adaptedness to their required uses. Sut change 
of meaning is a more fundamental and essential part of lin- 
guistic growth than change of form. K, while words grew 
together, became fiised, integrated, abbreviated, their signi* 
•fication were incapable of variation, no phonetic plasticity 
could make of language aught but a stiff dead structure, in* 
capable of continuously supplying the wants of a learning 
and reasoning people. K for every distinct conception lan- 
guage were compelled to provide a distinct term, if every 
new idea or modification of an idea called imperatively for a 
new word or a modification of an old one, the task of Ian* 
^age-making would be indefinitely increased in difficulty* 
The case, however, is far otherwise. A wonderftil facility of 
putting old material to new uses stands us in stead in deal- 
ing with the intent as weU as the form of our words. The 
ideal content of speech is even more yielding than is its ex* 
temal audible substance to the touch of the moulding and 
shaping mind. In any sentence that may be chosen, as we 
shall fibnd that not one of the words is uttered in the same 
manner as when it was first generated, so we shall also find 
that not one has the same meaning which belonged to it at 
the beginning. The phonetists claim, with truth, that any 
given articulated sound may, in the history of speech, pass 
over into any other ; the same may with equal truth be 
claimed of the ideas signified by words : there can hardly be 
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two eo diaconnected and unlike that they may not derive 
themsdlveB hiHtoricaUy, through a succeaaum of iiLtennediato 
etepB, from one another or from the same original. The 
varietiea of significant chimge are as infinite as those of pho- 
nc'tio clii'ingc ; mid, as in dealing with the latter, so here 
again, we mu^t limit ourselves to pointing out and eiempli- 
fyiag tba leadiiii? principles and more prominent guisral 
metbods. 

Tiio f'uiidajneutal fact whicb makes words to be of change- 
able meaning is the same to which we have already had to 
refer as making them of changeable form : namely, t^t there 
is no internal and necessary connection between a word and 
the idea designated by it, tiiat no tie save a mental associa- 
tion binds the two together. Conventional usage, the mu- 
tual imderstanding of speakers and hearers, allots to ea^^h 
-vocable its sigmflcance, and the same authority which makea 
is able to chtmge, and to change as it will, in whatever way, 
-and to whatever extent. The only limit to the power of 
change is that imposed by the necessity of mutual intelli- 
.gibility ; no word may ever by any one act be so altered as to 
lose its identity as a sign, becoming unrecognizable by those 
who have been accustomed to employ it. Eleimomne is re- 
ducible to a'ms, but only through a series of intermediate 
stages, of which the Qerman ahrtosen, the Anglo-Saxon almet, 
and our spelling alms are representatives ; the change of sig- 
nificant content which it has at the same time undergone, 
&om ' feeling of pity or compassion ' to one of the practical 
results of such a feeling, is comparatively inconsiderable, not 
more than we are in the constant habit of making at a single 
etep. Our corresponding word of Latin derivation, charity, 
while little altered in form &om its original, carita*, ' dear* 
neSB,' has suffered a much more distant transfer of significa- 
tion. PHeat, again, from the Greek pre^uteroa, ' an older per* 
Bon,' has \«andered &om its primitive to about equal distance 
in form and in meaning; the one departure takii^ place 
under physical inducements, brought about by an impulse 
to economize physical eSbrt on the part of those who had to 
utter the word ; the other accompanving a historical change 
in the character and functions of an official originally cboaeiL 
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-simply as a person of superior age and experience to oversee 
the concerns of a Christian community. These are but or- 
dinary examples of the indefinite mutability of words, such as 
might be culled out of every sentence which we speak. Let 
us look at one or two farther instances, which go back to a 
remoter period in the history of speech, and illustrate mor» 
fully the normal processes of word-making. 

The word moan, with which are akin the names for the 
«ame object in many of the languages connected with our 
own, comes from a root (md) signifying 'to measure', and, 
by its etymology, means *the measurer*. It is plainly the 
fEict — ^and one of some interest, as indicating the ways of 
thinking of our remote ancestors — ^that the moon was looked 
upon as in a peculiar sense the measurer of time : and, in- 
deed, we know that primitive nations generally have begun 
reckoning time by moons or months before arriving at a 
distinct apprehension of the year, as an equally natural and 
ZQore important period. By an exception, the Latin name 
Juna (abbreviated from luc-na) means ' the shining one.' Li 
toth these cases alike, we have an arbitrary restriction and 
-special application to a single object of a term properly bear- 
ing a general sense; and also, an arbitrary selection of a 
single quality in a thing of complex nature to be made a 
ground of designation for the whole thing. Li the world of 
created objects there are a great many '* measurers", and a 
great many " shining ones"; there are also a great many 
other qualities belonging to the earth's satellite, which have 
just as good a right as these two to be noticed in her name : 
yet the appellation perfectly answers its purpose ; no one, 
^or thousands of years, has iaquired, save as a matter of 
learned curiosity, what, after aQ, the word moon properly 
signifies : for us it designates our moon, and we may observe 
and study that luminary to the end of time without feeling 
that our increased knowledge furnishes any reason for our 
changing its name. The words for * sun ' have nearly the 
same history, generally designating it as 'the brilliant or 
shining one', or as *the enlivener, quickener, generator'. 
There are hardly two other objects within the ordinary 
fange of human observation more essentially unique than 
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the sun and tlie moon, and their titles were, as nearly as m 
possible in language, proper names. But such they could 
not continue to be. No constituent of language is the ap- 
pellation of an individual existence or act ; each designate* 
a class ; and, even when circumstances seem to limit the 
class to one member, we are ever on the watch to extend it» 
bounds. The same tendency which, as already pointed out^ 
leads the child, when it has learned the words papa and «%, to 
take the things designated by those words as types of classes^ 
and so — ^rightly enough in principle, though wrongly as re- 
gards the customary use of language — to call other men 
j>apa, and to call the ceiling sky, is always active in us^ 
Copernicus having taught us that the sun is the great centre 
of our system, that the earth is not the point about which 
and for which the rest of the universe was created, the 
thought is at once suggested to us that the fixed stars also 
may be centres of systems like our own, and we call theni 
gtms. And no sooner does G-alileo discover for us the lesser 
orbs which circle about Jupiter and others of our sister- 
planets, than, without a scruple, or a suspicion that we are 
doing anything unusual or illegitimate, we style them moons. 
Each word, too, has its series of figurative and secondary 
meanings. " So many suns^\ " so many inoons^\ signify the 
time marked by so many revolutions of the two luminarie» ' 
respectively ; in some languages the word moon itself (as ill 
the Greek men), in others, a derivative from it (as the Latin 
mensis and our month), comes to be the usual name of the 
period determined by the wax and wane of our satellite — • 
and is then transferred to designate those fixed and arbitrary 
subdivisions of the solar year to which the natural system of 
lunar months has so generally been compelled to give place. 
By a figure of another kind, we sometimes caU. by the name 
sun one who is conspicuous for brilliancy and influence : 
f* made glorious summer by this stm of York." By yet an- 
other, but which has now long lost its character as a figure, 
and become plain and homely speech, we put stm for stmlight^ 
paying, " to walk out of the sim^\ " to bask in the sun^\ and 
80 on. In more learned and technical phrase, the Latin 
jiame of the moon, lime^ or its diminutive, lunette, is made- 
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the designation of various objects Imying a shape roughly re- 
sembling some one of the moon's varying phases. A popular 
superstition connects with these last some of the phenomena 
of insanity, and so the same word lune has to signify also ' a 
fcrazy fit', while a host of derivatives — as lunatic, lunacy ; as 
moonstruck, mooning, mooner^-^ttest in our common speech 
the influence of the same delusion. 

This elasticity of verbal significance, this indefinite con- 
tractibility and extensibility of the meaning of words, is 
capable of the most varied iUustration. Among aU the 
various workmen who take rough materials and make them 
supple or smooth, the arbitrary choice of our Germanic 
ancestors, ages ago, designated the worker in metal as the 
one who should be styled the smith. At a much later period^ 
when the convenience of a more developed social condition 
created a demand for surnames, certain individuals of this 
respectable profession took fipom it the cognomen of Smith* 
Then, just as the name smith had been divorced from its con-^ 
nection with the more general idea of smooth, and restricted 
to a certain class of smoothers, so now, the name Smith was 
cut loose from the profession, and limited to these particular 
individuals and their belongings. Yet, as such, it became 
the nucleus of a new class- extension, in which the tie of con- 
sanguinity was substituted for that of common occupation ; 
and, although all smiths are not Smiths, the Smiths are 
now even more numerous than the smiths. Every proper 
name, not less than every common noun, goes back thus to an 
individual appellation, having a historical ground, and is 
determined in its farther application by historical circum- 
stances. Thus, to take a more dignified example, the first 
CsBsar was so styled from some fact in his life — ^the authori- 
ties are at issue from what particidar one: whether from his 
unnatural mode of birth (a omso matris utero), or from his 
coming into the world with long hair (aesaries), or from his 
slaying a Mauritanian elephant (casar in Mauritaniau 
speech). His descendants then inherited from him the samel- 
name, without having to show the same reason for it ; and 
the preeminent greatness and power of one among them 
made it a part of the permanent title of him who ruled the 
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Itoman state, of whatever race he might be ; whfle from here 
it not only passed to the emperor (kaiser) of Gf^rmany, 
whose throne pretends to be the modem representatiye of 
that of Bome, but also to the autocrat (czar) of distant and 
barbarous Eussia — ^thus becoming the equivalent of 'emperor' 
in two of the most important languages of modem Europe. 

These examples are of themselves sufficient to place before 
our eyes the most important features in the history of signi- 
ficant change of words, the principal processes by which — 
even apart from combination or phonetic change, but yet 
more effectively in connection with these — the existing 
vocabulary of a language is adaptable to the growing know- 
ledge and varying needs of those who use it. We see that, 
in finding a name by which to designate a new conception, 
we may either pitch upon some one of the latter's attributes, 
inherent or accidental, and denominate it from that, limiting 
and specializing for its use an attributive term of a more 
general meaning ; or, on the other hand, we may connect it 
by a tie of correspondence or analogy with some other con- 
ception already named, and extend so as to include it the 
sphere of application of the other's designation ; while, in 
either case, we may improve or modify to any extent our ap- 
prehension of the object conceived of, both stripping it of 
qualities with which we had once invested it and attributing 
to it others, and may thus pave the way to the establishment 
of new relations bel^een it a^d other o^ which ahaU be- 
come fruitful of frirther changes in our nomenclature. These 
two, in feiict — ^the restriction and specialization of general 
terms, and the extension and generalization of special terms 
-are the two grand divisions under which may be aoranged 
all the infinite varieties of the process of names-giving. 
•Some of these varieties and their effects, however, it will be 
desirable for us to examine and illustrate more fiiHy, before 
going on to consider farther the general character of the 
process. We will not attempt in our illustrations a strictly 
systematic method, but will take something of the same free- 
dom which linguistic usage assumes in dealing with the 
material of speech. 

It is obvious how vastly the resources of a language for 
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the expresBion of tliouglit are increased hj attribiition to the 
.eame word of different meanings. Not only does a term ex- 
cliange one well-de£bied meaning for another, but it acquires 
.new uses while yet retaining those it formerly possessed. 
!For example, hoard appears to be originally connected with 
hroadj and to designate etymologically that form of timber 
which is especially characterized by breadth rather than 
thickness. Here we have the customary and normal gene- 
sis of the name of a specific thing, by restriction of a general 
term expressing one of its attributes. Then follow yet other 
individualizations and transfers. The word is applied to de- 
signate a table : on the one hand, the table upon which our 
food is spread, and we sit around the festive hoard; whence, 
then, a metaphor makes it mean provision or entertainment; 
.and we seek bed and hoard, or work for our hoard : on the 
other hand, the table about which a body of men sit for the 
transaction of business, and so, by another metaphor, those 
who sit about it, a constituted body of trustees or commis- 
sioners, the Board of Trade, or of Commerce, or of Admiralty. 
Again, it is specifically used to denote the plank covering of 
A vessel, and generates in this sense a new group of phrases, 
like aboard and overboard. The paper-maker, too, has his tech- 
nical uses for the term ; to him it signifies the stifiest aud 
thickest, the most board-like, of his fabrics. Fost (Latin 
jpositum, from pono, * I place ') means by derivation nothing 
more than * put, placed, stationed '; all its varied and diverse 
senses — so diverse that we cannot only say " as immovable as 
■ JSL post ", but also " to travel jp(7«^-haste " — we developed out 
of this, along with the historical growth of human institu- 
tions. The establishment of a series of stations, posts, for 
the trusty and rapid transmission of passengers and mails 
along a road, leads finally to the £Eimiliar use of such terms 
AS post-coach, post-m(tster, and postage. What a cluster of 
derived uses is gathered about the word Jiead, as illustrated 
in the phrases the head of a pin, a head of cabbage, the head 
■ of a bed, the head of a household or of a sect, the head of a 
xiver, the heads of a discourse, a head of hair, so many head 
of sheep, of one's own head, to come to a head, to make head/ 
MbM the whoAe list of figures of rhatono are exemplified in 
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ihe history of this one word. * In court, the secondary signi- 
fications have almost effaced the primitive, and, to be clear, 
we say rather the court-yard than the court of a castle ; but 
a nobleman of the cotM^, a case in court, the cotirt instruct* 
the jury, to pay court ; and the derivative words courtly^ 
courteous, a courtesy, courtship, courtier, courtesan, aU coming 
from one of the specific applications of court, tell us of the 
manners of those who walk in kings' houses. 

Not seldom, the proper meaning of a word is altogether- 
lost, and it diverges into others so unlike that the common 
apprehension is unable to connect them by any tie. Become 
contains come, but not to he, although we may often render it 
by * come to be '. Its he is the same with that of befall, hesety 
"bemoan, a prefix giving a transitive meaning to an intransitive 
verb : to become is originally * to come upon, to come by, to 
obtain, to get '. The transfer of meaning, from ' obtain * to 
* come to be ', is a somewhat peculiar one ; but that it i» 
natural enough is shown by the fact that we have gone on to 
treat in the same way the equivalent verb to get, saying he 
gets tired for he becomes tired, and so on. TVom the same 
primitive sense of * come upon ', we have taken a step in 
another direction to ' sit well upon, be adapted to, suit *, as 
when we say " such conduct does not become one in high 
station". To trace the relation between these two meanings 
of become is out of the power of most of those who use them ; 
even the dictionaries enter them as two separate words. Not 
much less difficult is the connection of kind, 'well-disposed, 
friendly ', with hind, * a sort or species * ; or of like, * to be 
fond of ', with like, * resembling * — ^although both are but a 
working out, in the minds of the language-makers, of the 
thought " a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind " : the 
idea of kindred or resemblance leading naturally to that of 
consideration and affection. So, once more, how second, ' the 
sixtieth of a minute ', and second as ordinal of two, come to 
be the same word, would be a puzzle for most Englisb 
speakers : the fact that seconds constitute the «^(;07t<i^ order in 
•the sexagesimal subdivision of the hour and of the degree 
being by no means a conspicuous one ; and the act which 
stamped this particular second order of division with the name- 
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second being not less arbitrarj than that which applied the 
flame tenn — coming, as it does, from seqitor, * I follow', and 
80 signifying only * the one next following ' — ^to designate the 
ordinal which succeeded the. £rst, rather than any other of 
the series. 

But it is needless to multiply iUustrations of this point ; 
every one knows that it is the usual and normal character of 
a word to bear a yariety, more or less considerable, of mean- 
ings and applications, which often diyerge so widely, and are 
connected so loosely, that the lexicographer's art is severely 
taxed to trace out the tie that runs through them, and exhibit 
them in their natural order of development. Hardly a term 
that we employ is not partially ambiguous, covering, not a 
point, but a somewhat extended and irregular territory of 
significance ; so that, in understanding what is said to us, we 
have to select, under the guidance of the context, or general 
requirement of the sense, the particular meaning intended. 
To repeat a simile already once made use of, each word is, 
^s it were, a stroke of the pencil in an outline sketch ; thel 
^ensemhle is necessary to the correct interpretation of each. 
The art of clear speaking or writing consists in so making up 
the picture that the right meaning is surely suggested for 
€ach part, and directly suggested, without requiring any 
conscious process of deliberation and choice. The general 
4i.mbiguity of speech is contended against and sought to bei 
overcome in the techtiical vocabulary of every art and science: 
in chemistry, for instance, in mineralogy, in botany, by the 
observation of minor differences, even back to the ultimate 
atomic constitution of things, and by the multiplication and 
nice distinction of terms, the classes under which common 
speech groups together the objects of common life are broken 
up, and each substance and quality is noted by a name which 
designates it, and it alone. Mental philosophy attempts the 
same thing with regard to the processes and cognitions of the 
mind; but since, in matters of subjective apprehension, it is im- 
practicable to briag the meaning of words to a definite and 
unmistakable test, the difficulty of distinctly denominating 
one's ideas, of defining terms, amounts to an impossibility : no 
two schools of metaphysics, no two teachers even, agree pre- 
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eisely in their pliraseology ; nor can any one's doctrine upon 
recondite points be fully understood save by those who have 
studied longest and most thoroughly the entirety of his sys-^ 
tern — ^nor always even by them. 

As the significant changes of language thus bring the same 
word to the office of designating things widely different, so 
they also bring different words to the office of designating the 
same or nearly the same thing. Thus the resources of ex- 
pression are enriched in another way, by the production of 
synonyms, names partly accordant, partly otherwise, dis- 
tinguishing different shades and aspects of the same gener- 
al idea. I will refer to but a single instance. The feeling of 
shrinking anticipation of imminent danger, in its most gener- 
al manifestation, is called j^o/* ; but for various degrees and 
manifestations of fear we have also the names fright, terror^ 
dread, alarm, apprehension, panic, tremor, timidity, fearfulnesSy 
and perhaps others. Each of these has its own relations and 
associations ; there is hardly a case where any one of them is 
employed that one or other of the rest might not be put in 
its place; and yet, there are also situations where only one 
of them is the best term to use-— though the selection can 
only be made, or appreciated when made, by those who are 
nicest in their treatment of language, and ihough no one wha 
does not possess unusual acuteness and critical judgment can 
duly describe and illustrate the special significance of each 
term. "We are not to suppose, however, that our synonymy 
covers all the distinctions, in this or in any other case, that 
might be drawn, and drawn advantageously. On learning 
another language, we may find in its vocabulary a richer 
Btore of expressions for the varieties of this emotion, or a 
notation of certain forms of it which we do not heed. 
Hardly any word in one tongue precisely fills the domain 
appropriated to the word most nearly corresponding with it 
in another, so that the former may be invariably translated 
by the latter. The same territory of significance is differ- 
ently parcelled out in different tongues among the designa- 
tions which occupy it ; nor is it ever completely covered by 
them all. The varying shades of fear are practically in- 
finite, depending on differences of constitutional impressi-* 
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bility to sucli a feeling, on differences of cbaracter and habit 
which would make it lead to different action. Hence the 
impossibility that one should ever apprehend with absolute 
truth what another, even with the nicest use of language, 
endeavours to communicate to him. This incapacity of speech 
to reveal all that the mind contains meets us at every point. 
The soul of each man is a mystery which no other man can 
fathom : the most perfect system of signs, the most richly 
developed language, leads only to a partial comprehension, 
a mutual intelligence whose degree of completeness de* 
pends upon the nature of the subject treated, and the ac- 
quaintance of the hearer with the mental and moral character 
of the speaker. 

It not infrequently happens that a variation of phonetic 
form comes in to aid the variation of significant content of 
a word. That minute portion of time of which sixty make 
an hour we call minute (min-it). Of and off are but differ- 
ent English forms of tlie same Anglo-Saxon word, the latter 
retaining the full significance of the ancient preposition, the 
former having acquired a greatly attenuated and extended 
sense. C<m is a variety of hen^ 'to know,' and means 
etymologically * to know how;' the language-makers had 
observed that " knowledge is power " long before it occurred 
to Lord Bacon to make the remark. Worked and wrought^ 
owned, owed, and ought, are identical in all their constituent 
elements, however differently understood and employed by 
us. A yet more notable diversity, both of form and mean* 
ing, has been established between also and as. Gentle, gen" 
ieel, and gentile all go back to the Latin gentilie, which 
means simply ' pertaining to a gens or race.' So with legale 
loyal, and leal, so yn^ fragile said frail, with secure and sure 
— ^of which the former come more directly from the Latin, 
the other from the corrupted IVench forms. So, too, with 
manoBUiVre and manure, corps and corpse, think and thank, 
and a host of other words which might readily be adduced. 

Among the examples already given, not a few have illus- 
trated the transfer of a word from a physical to a spiritual 
aignificance. This method of change is one of such pro-* 
minent importance in the development of language that it 
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requires at our hands a more special treatment. By it lia9 
been generated the whole body of our intellectual, moral, 
and abstract vocabulary ; every word and phrase of which 
this is composed, if we are able to trace its history back to 
the beginning, can be shown to have signified originally 
something concrete and apprehensible by the senses: its 
present use is the result of a figurative transfer, founded 
on the recognition of an analogy between a physical and a 
mental act or product. Let us look, for example, at a few 
of the terms which we have just been using. Abstract is 
'drawn ofi^, dragged away;' concrete is 'grown together, 
•compacted,' into something substantial, as we say ; that is, 
something that * stands beneath,' constitutes a foundation. 
Spirit is 'breath.' Intellect comes from a verb signifying 
-^ to gather or select among, to choose between.' Apprehend 
signifies literally ' to lay hold of,' and we still use it in that 
sense, as when we say that the officer apprehends the felon ; 
but we much more often apply it to the laying hold, the 
seizing or catching, of something set before our minds to be 
received; and we even speak of an apprehended calamity, 
as if our anticipations reached out and laid hold upon that 
which has not yet come, and may never come, upon us« 
Sympathy is good Greek for ' companionship in sufibring ; ' 
but if we say that two wounded men on neighbouring pallets 
sympathize, we refer, not to their physical distress, but to 
that unselfish emotional pain with which every noble heart, 
forgetting so far its own griefs, is touched at the sight of 
another's. To possess is ' to sit by, to beset ' (like the Ger- 
man equivalent, besitzen), "When we employ the phrase " I 
propose to discuss an important subject," of what a medley 
of metaphors should we be guilty, if we had not forgotten 
the etymological meaning of the terms we use ! To propose 
is ' to set in front ' of us ; to discuss is ' to shake to pieces ; ' 
.a subject is a thing ' thrown under,' something brought under 
•our notice ; important means * carrying within ' — ^that isy 
baving a content, not empty or valueless. 

This subject admits of easiest and most abundant illustra- 
tion from the Latin side of our language, because so large a 
share of our abstract phraseology comes to us from Latin 
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sources; yet our Germanic words are' full roftlfe" same kind 
of meaning.. . One of our commonest intellectual terms; 
tmdersfand, is also one presenting an exceptionally bold and 
difficult figure : as if to * stand beneath ''(or perhaps,' accord- 
ing to the older meaning of under, to 'stand in the midst 
of) a thing were to take such a position of adv&,iitage with 
Tegardto it that it could not help disclosing to us its secrets. 
Forget is the opposite Qi get, and means to *fail to get,' or, 
having gotten, to lose again from possession. In this latter 
.sense the language seizes upon it, but arbitrarily restricts its 
application to a mental possession, and makes the compound 
signify * to lose from memory ' only. I get my lesson, and 
Jbrget it again ; but the fortune I had once gotten I have by 
no means forgotten, when an unlucky venture has made it 
slip from my hands. Forgive has had a somewhat similar 
history. It signifies primarily to * give up.' I forgive a 
^ebt (in phrase now antiquated) when I magnanimously 
yield it up to him by whom it is due, waiving my claim 
against him on account of it : H forgive an ofi^ence when in 
like manner I voluntarily release the offender from obliga- 
tion to make amends, from liability to penalty, for it. It is 
only by what was originally a blunder of construction that 
we now talk oi forgiving the offender, as well as the offence 
— a blunder like that which we have made in the treatment 
of more than one other word : for instance, in please and like ; 
we said " if you please," " if you like," i. e. *if it please you,* 
* if it like you,' until we forgot that the ^ou was object of 
the verb used impersonally, and, apprehending it as subject, 
began to say also " if I please," " if they like ;" and again, 
in reproach, which means strictly to * approach again,' to 
bring up anew before a person what he would fain forget, 
and, until its etymology was forgotten, took for direct object 
the offence, and for indirect the offender ; as, " I reproached 
to my friend his fault." Befall is 'fall upon;' but, if 
some unlucky person is crushed under the ruins of his 
dwelling, we speak, not of the house, but only of the acci- 
dent, as having befallen him. Sight is 'straight, direct;' 
torong is * wrung, twisted; ' queer is * crosswise ' — and so on, 

.through the whole list of words of the same kind. 

8 
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There is a large and important class of words, tlie history 
of whose deyelopment of meaning illustrates, not so much 
an elimination of the physical element, a transfer from & 
sensible to an intellectual use, as an effacement of signifi-^ 
cance, a fading-out of distinctive colour, a withdrawal of sub- 
stantialitj, a reduction to the expression of relation rather 
than of quality. Take as an instance the preposition qf^ 
already referred to as having been, not long since, undis- 
tinguished from qff^j in either form or meaning. Q^ still 
retains its distinct physical sense, of removal in place ; it 
means *from, away from, forth from;' in o^ we liay& 
attenuated this original idea of removal, procedure, derivation^ 
into the most general and indefinite one of possession^ 
appurtenance, connection: we say the top o^the mountain, 
though the former is not off. but on, the latter; we say the 
father of the boy, as well as the son o^the n^an ; we say a 
sword of steel, pride qf birth, the time of Moses, the city of' 
Athens, and so on. For, from fore, * in front of,' has 
passed through a process closely similar. Also (A.-S. eal*^ 
gwd) was made up of aZ^ and w, and meant ' altogether thus, in 
just that way, in like wise;' now, like the abbreviated form 
of the last expression, likewise^ it simply adds a circumstance- 
coordinate with one already mentioned ; it is hardly more 
than a particle of connection. Jbt, as was pointed out 
above, is a mutilated form of the same word, with its demon- 
strative meaning usually converted into a relative : the act 
of apprehension which, in a phrase like " he is as good as he 
is great " (that is, 'he is in that degree or manner good in 
which degree he is great'), attributes a demonstrative sense 
to the former as, and a relative to the latter, is not less arbi- 
trary than the one which attributes, in ^^the more, ih&^ 
merrier" (that is, *in what degree more, in that degree 
merrier '), a relative sense to the former the, and a demon* 
strative to the latter. All those relative words which bind 
the parts of a sentence together into an organic whole, 
instead of leaving it a congeries of independent clauses, are 
of like origia, coming by a gradual change of meaning from 
words originally demonstrative or interrogative. " I knew 
that he was ill " is but an altered form of " he was ill ; I 
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knew that,** or " I knew that thing : viz. he was ill ;" " we 
saw the man who did it " represents " toho did it P we saw 
the man," or "we saw the man [of whom the inquiry is 
made] who did it P ** Than is historically the same word as 
then : " he is mightier than I " was once " he is mightier, 
then (that is, next after him) I." Or is a contracted form 
of other. The primary meaning of imd is ' against ; ' the 
simpler form of the latter, again, has made at least par- 
tially the same transition to a connective. Our articles are 
of quite modem development ; ^^ or a is the numeral one ; 
the is the demonstrative that. We saw some time since how 
head has come to stand for ' individual ;' the butcher talks 
of "twenty head of sheep," as if that part of the animal 
were not the least valuable from his point of view. Hand 
is similarly applied: "the head-carpenter and his twenty 
hands,^* if it do not describe one Briarean inc^ividual, ought 
at least to designate only eleven persons ; but in our usage it 
denotes twenty-one. Even the peculiarly corporal word body 
has been spiritualized, in somebody, anybody, " if a body meet 
a body,*^ and so on : to say " nobody was present " is equi* 
valent to saying " not a soul was there," and would be true, 
however many corpses, or beasts, or bodies metallic, fluid, 
or aeriform, might have been within cognizance. The verb 
grow signifies properly * to increase, to change from smaller 
to larger,' but we often use it in the simple sense of gradual 
change, of * becoming,' and say to grow thin or small, to grow 
tired. By a farther extension of the same process, the verb 
which in our whole family of languages originally meant *to 
grow ' (Sansk. bhU, Greek ^Mo) has in many of them passed 
through the idea of ' becoming ' to that of * being ' simply : 
the Latin ^i, our be, been, are its descendants. Indeed, oup 
substantive verb to be, the most bodiless and colourless of all 
our words, the mere copula between subject and predicate, 
is made up 'of the relics of several verbs which once had a 
distinct physical significance : be and been, as just noticed, 
contained the idea of 'growing;' am, art, is, and are, that 
of 'sitting;'* was and were, that of 'dwelling, abiding.* 

* I connect, namely, the root a« with ds, * Bitting;,' as being most probably 
a different form of the same original. Others conjecture the primitive signi*) 
fication to have been that of * breathin*.' 

8* 
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The corresponding verb in modem French is partly filled up 
{etre, etais, eie) from the Latin stare, ' to stand.' 

Not only are certain words thus stripped by the users and 
makers of language of the substantial meaning with which 
they once were iuTested, but phrases are also formed, of two 
or more words, and applied to uses widely remote from those 
which their constituents more generally and properly sub- 
serre. An event, we say, takes place, or comes to pass ; a 
young man turns out ill ; his foibles are tellingly hit off, or 
taken off; though they had ^erioii^^Y fallen out, they made up 
their quarrel, and a good understanding was brought ahout 
between them ; they gave up further attempts ; at every new 
turn, he was headed off anew ; I was put up to it, but woefully 
put upon, and shall put up with such treatment no longer ; 
don't take on so, my good fellow — and so on indefinitely. 
Phrases such as these are abundant in every part of language, 
and are of every kind and degree of removal from literalness: 
in some, a moment's reflection points out the figure or the 
implication which has led the way to their establishment in. 
current use ; in others, the transfer has been so distant, and 
some of its steps so bold or so obscure, that even a careful 
investigation fails fully to show us how it has been accom- 
plished. In phrases^ as is well known, consists no small 
part of the idiom of a language ; use determines, not merely 
the significance which each word shall bear, but how it shall 
be combined with other words, in order to something more 
than intelligibility — ^to expressiveness, to force, to elegaaice 
of style. 

All word-making by combination, as illustrated in the last 
lecture, is closely analogous with phrase-making: it is but 
the external and formal unification of elements which usage 
has already made one in idea. The separate and distinctive 
meaning of the two words in take pkice is as wholly ignored 
by us who use the expression as is that of the two in break' 
fast ; that we may allow ourselves to say he breakfasted, but 
not it takeplaced, is only an accident; it has no deeper 
ground than the arbitrariness of conventional usage. To 
hit qffi%2A much one idea as doff (from do off), to take on as 
don (from do on), although we are not likely ever to fiise the 
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two former into single words, like the two latter. It is 
dear that, as formerly claimed, the significant content of 
words is more plastic than their external form : while our 
language has nearly lost the habit, and so the " power,'' as 
we call it, of making new vocables out of independent ele- 
ments, it is still able to combine and integrate the meanings 
of such elements, to no small extent. 

But again, all form-making includes as an essential part 
something of the same attenuation of meaning of the forma- 
tive element, the same withdrawal of its distinctive sub- 
stantial significance and substitution of one which is rela- 
tional and formal, which we have been illustrating in the 
history of independent words. The ly of godhj^ homeh/^ 
lively, and so on, no longer means * like ; ' still less does 
that of fully, mostly, etc. In the ship of lordship, the inde- 
pendent word shape is no more to be recognized by its sig- 
nificance than by its form. Even the ful of healthful and' 
cheerful has been weakened in intent from 'full of to 
* possessed of, characterized by.' But there are other 
phrases which exhibit a closer resemblance and more in- 
timate connection with form-making than any hitherto cited. 
The d of loved, as we have already seen, is by origin the 
imperfect did; I loved means etymologically * I did or per- 
formed a loving ; ' the d has been converted from an inde- 
pendent word into a formative element, indicative of past 
action, by being compounded with hve, and then, in the 
relation which it sustained toward that word, losing its dis- 
tinctive fbrce and meaning, and assuming the value of a 
temporal modification merely. "With the form I loved, now, 
the phrase I did love is virtually equivalent : it contains the 
same elements, and they have the same logical value : the 
did is there for no other purpose than the d, its hereditary 
representative, and is in idea, not less than the latter, a 
formative element ; it impresses a modification of temporal 
form upon the word with which it is connected, and has no 
other office. That it still maintains its grammatical standing 
as a separate word constitutes only a formal, not an essential, 
distinction between the two equivalent expressions. So also 
with the verb have^ by the aid of which we form other of 
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our past tenses, and of irliich tbe prmiitiye significance is 
'possession.' It is easy to see bow '^l have mj arms 
stretclied out " might pass into *' 1 have stretched out mj 
arms," or how, in such phrases as " he his put on his coat,'* 
''we have eaten our break£ut," ''thej have finished their 
work," a declaration of possession of the object in the con- 
dition denoted by the pi^ciple should come to be accepted 
as sufficiently- expressing the completed act of putting it 
into that condition ; the present possession, in £EM*t, impUea 
the past action, and, if our use of have were limited to the 
cases in which such an implication was apparent, the ex- 
pressions in which we used it would be phrases only. When, 
however, we extend the implication of past action to eyery 
variety of case — ^as in " 1 have discharged my servant," '' he 
hoe lost his breakfast," ''we have exposed their errors," 
where there is no idea of possession for it to grow out of; 
or with neuter verbs, "you have been in error," "he hoe 
came from London," " they have gone away," where there is 
even no object for the have to govern, where condition, and 
not action, is expressed, and " you are been," " he is come," 
" they are gone " would be theoretically more correct (as 
they are alone proper in German) — ^then we have converted 
have from an independent part of speech into a purely 
formative element. The same word, by a usage not less 
bold and pregnant, though of less frequent occurrence, we 
make to signify causation of action, as in the phrases " I 
will have him well whipped for his impertinence," " he has 
his servant wake him every morning." And, yet once more, 
we turn it into a sign of friture action, with further im- 
plication of necessity, as in " 1 have to go to him directly." 
As is well known, the modem European languages which 
are descended from the Latin have formed their simple 
futures by means of this phrase, eliminating from it the im- 
plication of necessity : the Erench faimeraiy ' 1 shall love,' 
for instance, is by origin y^ aimer at, i.a fai a aimer, ' 1 have 
to love.' Nor is our own " I shall love " of difierent his- 
tory, for 1 shall means properly ' 1 owe, am under obliga- 
tion;' and the leill of "he toiU love," although we now so 
commonly employ it as the mere sign of futurity, conveys 
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•the idea of * wish, intent, determination.' The Anglo-Saxon 
had no future tense, but habitually employed its present in 
the sense of both present and future ; we have struck out, 
in our modem usage, a peculiarly rich synonymy of ex- 
pressions for future action : there are the two already men- 
tioned, 1 toill go, and I shall go, each of which is capable of 
use as simple future, or with a modal implication ; further, 
I have to go, with the nearly equivalent 1 am to go; 1 am 
jgomg to go (to which the French adds the closely correlative 
expression " I am coming from going," je viens dialler, that 
is, * I have just gone ') ; 1 am on the point of going, and I 
-€Mn about to go— with which is nearly allied the Hibernicism, 
I am after going, for ' I have gone.' These phrases will 
illustrate the ease with which are found, in the resources of 
^ rich and flexible language, means of denoting a given 
relation, the variety in which they may be produced, and 
the arbitrariness with which certain ones are selected for 
most frequent and famiHar employment. 

An instance of a purely formal word of a different cha- 
racter is furnished us in the preposition to as " sign of the 
infinitive." The infinitive is originally and properly the 
verbal noun, and, as a noun, should be governed by any 
preposition which the sense may require. The present usage 
of our language, however, forbids this fireedom of construction, 
4ind assigns to the infinitive to as its almost constant accom- 
paniment. At first, the to was only employed where it had 
its proper significance, as in phrases like " I am here to help 
him," that is, * in order to the helping him,' " lawful for him 
4o eat," that is, * to the eating ; ' * now, no regard whatever 
is had to this consideration, and, to the apprehension of 
-every speaker of English, to is as arbitrary and non-signifi- 
cant a sign of this form of the verb as is the ending en of 
the German essen, or re of the Latin edere. 

Tet another class of words having the grammatical status 
of independent members of the sentence, but the logical 

* In Anglo-Saxon, him alj/ifede to etanne, * allowed him unto eating,' 
the Anglo-Saxon putting the infinitive after to into a distinct dative cast , 
but leaving it uninflected when the object of a verb ; as in At onyunnon 
4tan, * they began eating.' 
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yalue of^formativie elements, is exemplified in the preposition 
of, as already noticed. The o^ in. "a. crown of gold" i» 
equivalent to. the^ adjective suffix e» in "a golde» crown;"" 
that in "the. son ^;the king." to the genitive ending * in 
f* the king'* son." - .• . , e 

' We haye paid the., more attention .to this kind of words^ 
because of. their importance in! the history .of language. 
Such shadQiyy: and half-formal parts of speech as an and thCy 
such gtf^m, formative: elements as.^.and.Aaf^, as ^aand of are^ 
products of vthe^ development of. language which i)y their 
prevalence mark; a' distu\ct tendency, known as the " analyti-^ 
cal," and. characteristic,- in. a. greater or. less degree, of many 
of the modern tongues with which ours, is. related. "We 
shall have to. take it'into further account in connection with, 
another departme;nt, pf our subject (see lecture seventh). 

Let us now look at a single example going to show to* 
what a ricL variety the processes of development of meaning- 
may lead among the. derivatives .of a single verb. Pono, in, 
Latin, signifies. **put,' or * place,' but we might well spend an 
hour in tracing put all the store: of ideas which it has been 
made in our language the means of designating. . Some or 
its uses we have inherited from the: Latin; .others were 
struck out during the later period of the Prench ; yet others 
have grown up on English soil.; and. we. are even now far 
from having exhausted its capabilities of. expression. From 
the uncompounded root come pose,, a po^er, position, with its 
many applications, post, with its still more various and 
special uses, posture, positive, and so forth. Then, as com- 
bined with prefixes, for the most part significant merely of 
•place and direction,, it gives us an apposite remark ; apposi^ 
tion of nouns ; component parts ;. composure of mind ; a great 
composer; compositions and declamations ;. a composing -^\A(i\ ; 
c(wwpo«^-heap8 ; compowid interest ; to compound a felony ; a 
deponent verb ; the deponent saith ; a deposed king ; deposit 
tions from water ; a school-book depository'; removal of the 
deposits; a railway depot; an exponent of democratic princi- 
ples ; to expose a fraud'; exposed to attack ; clear exposition 
of a hard text ; a lawn with southern exposure; an imposing. 
figure; imposts and customs; miserable im^o^^or; consecratedi 
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by imposition of bands ; to impotmd stray cattle ; an imposing- 
stone ; all bis disposable forces ; disposed to sleep ; an amiable 
disposition; tbe prima donna is indisposed; troops disposed 
in tbree lines ; Q-od disposes; a worthy opponent; tbe bouse 
opposite; member of tbe opposition; divine interposition ; be 
proposed to ber ; fiftb proposition, first book ; propownded for 
admission; locked in sweet repose; to repose confidence; 
wbat do you pwrpose ? be did it on purpose ; an effect 5«p- 
poses a cause ; at least, I suppose so ; a supposititious beir ; 
and so on. Here is but a selection from among the multi- 
tude of expressions for heterogeneous conceptions which 
have grown out of the sign for the simple idea of * putting ' 
or * placing ; ' but, though a striking, they are not an ex- 
ceptional instance of the manner in which linguistic usage 
deals with all the material of language. As new experiences 
are met with, new deductions drawn, new opinions formed; 
new mental combinations made, new products brought forth, 
new existences discovered, language finds no difficulty in 
enlarging itself to represent them. The material which lies 
most conveniently at hand, even if it be not very near, is 
seized and applied to the purpose : that which was general 
is individualized ; that which was individual is generalized'; 
the concrete becomes the abstract ; every variety of meta- 
phor, of elliptical and pregnant expression, is resorted to, and, 
however bold and even startling at first, sinks by degrees to 
tbe level of ordinary prosaic appellation ; and delicate shades 
of meaning are distinguished by the gradual separation of 
words at first equivalent. The multiplicity of these changes, 
and the variety of their . results, our examples have been 
wholly inadequate to . set forth with any fulness or com- 
pleteness ; only enough has been said to bring to light the 
leading facts and principles, to show what a fertile power of 
modification and adaptation is inherent in our speech, and 
that, in seeking and finding names for individual objects of 
conception, it is restrained within no narrow limits of action. 
It must not fail to be observed that these processes of 
word-making, of names-giving, in all their variety, are not, 
in tbe fullest sense, consciously performed : that is to say, 
they are not, for the most part, premeditated and reflective.. 
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There may be found among them, indeed, every degree of 
reflection, sometimes rising even to full premeditation. 
When there is first brought to the knowledge of a com- 
munity some new substance or product, either natural or 
artificial, some result of invention or discovery, some process 
formerly unknown, people ask themselves deliberately 
*^ what shall we call it P " and it is by a conscious effort 
that they devise and assign its appellation — ^there being, at 
the same time, an unconscious part to the process ; namely, 
the manner in which their selection is guided and de- 
termined by the already subsisting usages and analogies of 
their speech, and by the limitations of their intelligence. 
The zoologist, the chemist, the geologist, when they want 
« new technical term or distinctive name, go of set purpose 
to such sources as their Greek and Latin dictionaries, or 
search out local or personal associations upon which to 
found their choice; they con over the various distinctive 
-qualities or accidental circumstances of the thing to be de- 
nominated, and weigh the capabilities and advisabilities of 
the case as deliberately as does the father when deciding 
after which rich uncle, or what noted public character, he 
shall have his son christened. Sometimes the scientific man 
has put upon him the task of devising a terminology, as 
well as a nomenclature — ^as was the case with those Prench 
chemists, at the end of the last century, who fixed the 
precise scientific meaning to be thenceforth signified by a 
whole apparatus of formative elements, of suffixes and pre- 
fixes : for example, in 9ulphwret, sulphuric, sulphurous, suU 
phate, sulphite, sulphide, hisuJphate, sesquisulphide, B^ad so on. 
This is, indeed, of the nature of an artificial universal lan- 
guage, built up of precise, sharply distinguished, and in- 
variably regular signs for the relations of ideas — such a lan- 
guage as some have vainly imagined it possible to invent and 
teach for all the infinitely varied needs of speech, and for 
the use of the whole human race : the chemical terminology 
is, in its own sphere, of universal applicability, and is 
adopted by chemists of various race and native tongue. But 
human language is not made in this way. The most im- 
portant aad intimate part of linguistic growth, that which 
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affects the vocabulary of general and daily use, learned by 
every child, used in the common intercourse of life, goes 
on in a covert and unacknowledged manner ; it is almost 
insensibly slow in its progress ; it is the effect of a gradual 
accumulation of knowledge and quickening of insight ; it is 
wrought out, as it were, item by item, from the mass of the 
already subsisting resources of expression : the mind, familiar 
with a certain use of a term, sees and improves a possibility 
of its extension, or modification, or nicer definition ; old 
ideas, long put side by side and compared, prompt a new 
one ; deductions hitherto unperceived are drawn from 
premises already known ; a distinction is sharpened ; a 
conception is invested with novel associations ; experience 
suggests a new complex of ideas as calling for conjoint ex- 
pression. Speech is the work of the mind coming to a 
clearer consciousness of its own conceptions and of their 
combinations and relations, and is at the same time the 
means by which that clearer consciousness is attained ; and 
hence, it works its own progress ; its use teaches its im- 
provement ; practice in the manipulation of ideas as repre- 
sented by words leads the way to their more adroit and 
•effective management. A vocabulary, even while undergo- 
ing no extension in substantial content of words and forms, 
may grow indefinitely in expressiveness, becoming filled up 
mth new senses, its words and phrases made pregnant with 
deeper and more varied significance. It may do so, and it 
will, if there lie in the nature and circumstances of the 
people who speak it a capacity for such growth. The speech 
of a community is the refiex of its average and collective 
capacity, because, as we have already seen, the community 
alone is able to make and change language ; nothing can 
become a part of the common treasure of expression which is 
not generally apprehended, approved, and accepted.. It is not 
true, as is sometimes taught or implied, that a genius or 
commanding intellect, arising among a people, can impress a 
marked effect upon its language — ^least of all, in the earlier 
stages of linguistic development, or amid ruder and more 
primitive conditions of culture. No individual can affect 
speech directly except by separate items of chango in respect 
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to which he sets an example for others to follow, and an 
example which will be followed in proportion as the changes 
are accordant with already prevailing usage and naturally 
suggested by it : the general structure and character of lan- 
guage are out of his reach, save as he can raise the common 
intellect, and quicken and fertilize the minds of his fellows, 
thus sowing seed which may spring up and bear fruit in 
language also. If he attempt anything like innovation, the 
conservatism of the community will array itself against him 
With a force of resistance against which he will be power, 
less. The commanding intellect has much the better 
opportunity to act effectively in a cultivated and lettered 
people, inasmuch as his inciting and lifting influence can be 
immediately exerted upon so many more of his fellows, and 
even upon more than one generation. 

Especially is it true that all form-making is accomplished 
by a gradual and unreflective process. It is impossible to 
suppose, for instance, that, in converting the adjective Uk& 
into the adverbial suffix Zy^ there was anything like inten- 
tion or premeditation, any looking forward, even, to the final 
result. One step simply prepared the way for and led to 
another. We can trace the successive stages of the transfer, 
but we cannot see the historical conditions and linguistia 
habits which facilitated it, or tell why, among all the 
Germanic races, the English alone should have given the 
suffix this peculiar application ; why the others content 
themselves without any distinctive ' adverbial suffix, nor feel 
that their modes of expressing the adverbial relation are less 
clear and forcible than ours. And so in every other like case. 
An aptitude in handling the elements of speech, a capacity 
to perceive how the resources of expression can be applied 
to formative uses, a tendency toward the distinct indication 
of formal relations rather than their implication merely — 
these, in their natural and unconscious workings, constitute 
the force which produces grammatical forms, which builds 
up, piece by piece, » grammatical system, more or less fuU" 
and complete. Every language is the product and expres- 
sion of the capacities and tendencies of a race as bearing 
upon the specific work of language-making ; it iUustrate» 
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what they could do in this particular walk of human effort ; 
and the variety of product shows the difference of human 
endowment in this regard, even more strikingly than the 
variety of the art-products of different peoples exhibits their 
diverse grade and kind of artistic power to conceive and 
-execute. 

!For, as has been already pointed out, and must here again 
be insisted on, every single act in the whole process of mak- 
ing words and forming language, at every period of linguistic 
development, has been a human act. Whether more or less 
deliberately performed, it was always essentially of the same 
kind; it was something brought about by the free action of 
men. Its reasons lay in human circumstances, were felt in 
buman minds, and prompted human organs to effort. 'No 
name was ever given save as a man or men apprehended 
some conception as calling for expression, and expressed it. 
Every idea had its distinct existence before it received its 
distinctive sign; the thought is anterior to the language 
by which it is represented. To maintain the opposite, to 
hold that the sign exists before the thing signified, or that 
-a conception cannot be entertained without the support of a 
word, would be the sheerest folly ; it would compel us to 
assert that galvanism could not be recognized as a new form 
of natural force, hitherto undescribed, until its discoverers 
had decided what to style it ; that Neptune was not visible 
in the astronomer's glass till it had been determined after 
which of the Grecian divinities it should be christened ; that 
the spinner's mule ajid jenny were not built tQl the inventor 
had chosen a name for them ; that the aniline colours made 
upon the eye no impressions distinguishable from those of 
hues long familiar until the battle-fields had been pitched 
upon whose names they should bear ; that the community 
had no appreciation of the frequent tediousness and imper- 
tinence of oflGlcial forms until they had agreed to call it red 
tape; that the human race did not see that the colour of 
growing things like leaves and grass was different from those 
of the clear sky, of blood, of earth, of snow, until, fipom the 
name for growing, they had worked out for it a name green^ 
-as well as, by some similar process, like names for the 
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others. Men do not lay up in store a list of ideas, to be^ 
provided with spoken signs when some convenient season 
shall come ; nor do they prepare a catalogue of words, to- 
which ideas shall be attached when found: when the thing^ 
is perceived, the idea conceived, they find in the existing^ 
resources of speech the means of its expression — ^a name 
which formerly belonged to something else in some way 
akin with it ; a combination of words, a phrase, which per- 
haps remains a phrase, perhaps is fused into, or replaced by^ 
a single word. Thus, for example, men were proposed in 
ancient Eome for the free suffrages of their fellow-citizens^ 
and were, without difficulty, variously described as such^ 
before any distinctive appellation for one in such a plight 
had been established ; but the fortuitous circumstance that 
Soman usage required those who were openly seeking office 
to be candidatosy * dressed in white (candidus),* led by degrees^ 
to their designation, pregnantly, as candidati ; and now, 
through nearly the whole civilized world, he who aspires to- 
election or selection to any place or station is styled ai^ 
candidate. 

Thus it is that the reason why anything is called as we are 
accustomed to call it is a historical reason ; it amounts to 
this : that, at some time in the past — either when the things 
was first apprehended, or at some later period — it was con- 
venient for men to apply to it this name. And the principal 
item in this convenience was, that certain other things wera 
already named so and so. Until we arrive at the very 
beginnings of speech (the character and origin of which must 
be reserved for discussion at a later period of these lectures), 
every name comes, by combination, derivation, or simple 
transfer of meaning, from some other name or names : men 
do not create new words out of hand ; they construct them 
of old material. At the time and under the circumstances,, 
then, when each term acquired its given significance, the 
possession of certain other resources of expression, combined 
with certain usages of speech and habits of thought, and 
influenced by external circumstances, caused men's choice to 
fall upon it rather than upon any other combination of 
sounds. Thus every word has its etymology or derivation, 
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and to trace out its etymology is to'follow up and exhibit itft 
transfers of meaning and changes of form, as far back and as 
completely as the nature of the case allows. To recur to 
our last example — candidate is the modem abbreviated form 
of candidattM, participle of the (implied) Latin derivative 
verb candidare, * to whiten,' from candidus, * white ; ' and the 
historical circumstance which suggested its selection and 
application to its purpose has been pointed out. Candidut 
is itself a derivative adjective, coming from the verb candeOy 
which means ' to shimmer, to shine ; ' it designates properly a 
glittering or sheeny white. We have this also in our lan- 
guage, little altered in form, as the word candid; but, though 
it viay be found here and there in old authors employed in 
its sensible, physical signification of * white,' it has in our 
ordinary use been transferred, by a figure of which every one 
appreciates the naturalness, to indicate a mental quality, 
freedom from bias or prejudice,' from dissimulation, from 
deceit — ^those dark shades and spots on a character. Pew 
of us ever think of a connection of idea between candid and 
candidate ; and the less, as the position indicated by the 
latter word is by no means favourable to the development of 
the virtue expressed by the former. The verb candeo we are 
able to trace one or two steps farther back, through caneo and 
canua, to a root can, which signifies ^ shining ;' this, to our 
analysis, is an ultimate fact, beyond which we cannot at 
present penetrate. 

But, while words thus have their historical grounds, while 
the etymologist can explain how they came to receive the 
value which we attribute to them, we must beware of ascrib- 
ing too cogent or too permanent a force to the etymological 
reason. It was not a necessary reason ; there was no 
element of compulsion in it. The Eoman seeker for office 
might just as well have gotten some such name as proponent, 
' proposer,' or petent, * seeker,' as the one by which he actu- •'• 

ally came to be called ; either of these, it may be claimed, is 
more truly significant than candidate, which expresses only a 
fortuitous circumstance of external garb, and was applicable 
to any one who should choose to wear a white dress. All 
that can be said in reply is that the Eomans were in fact 
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guided by the fortuitoud rather than the more significant 
circumstance to their selection of a name. So, also, the Latin 
word albus or the Germanic word white might have been not 
less readily than Candidas applied to designate the pos- 
session of candour ; only the language-makers, for reasons 
which they themselves could not have explained, willed it 
otherwise. Among the various metaphors by which such a 
quality was signifiable and from time to time signified, this 
chanced to be the one which established itself in frequent 
use, and of which the metaphorical origin was by degrees for- 
gotten. From among many possible expedients, it was the 
one pitched upon for filling this special need, for increasing 
in this direction the resources of expression. And then, 
when the expedient is once found, when the name is accepted 
by the community and installed in its office, the etymological 
reason becomes no longer operative ; the sole and sufficient 
authority for the use of the term is the common assent and 
custom. Individuals do not go on indefinitely to repeat the 
act of transfer which first allotted a word to its use; they 
establish a direct mental association between the idea and 
the sign, and depend upon that. As was pointed out in the 
first lecture (p. 14), the child does not concern himself with 
questions of etymology when learning to talk ; the words 
which he acquires he receives and employs implicitly, for the 
sole reason that those about him employ them. As he grows 
older, he wiU, in. varying degree, according to his turn of 
mind, his general culture, and his particular education, turn 
his attention to etymological inquiries, and please himself 
with tracing out why the words which he has learned or 
learns were elected to the office in which they serve him. 
But it is always a matter of reflection, of learned curiosity ; 
it concerns, not the general users of speech, but him who 
would study its history. To the greatest etymologist who 
lives, not less than to the most ignorant and unreflective 
speaker, the reason why he calls a certain idea by a certain 
name is simply that the community in which he lives so call 
it, and wiU understand him when he does the same. It is 
quite worth while to know how candidate and candid came to 
mean as they do; but our knowledge or our ignorance of their 
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etymology does not determine our use and understanding o^ 
the terms. It is, no doubt, an interesting and valuable bit 
of information for tlie physicist that galvanism was named 
.after its first discoverer ; the fact is one of which no student, 
no well-informed man even, should be ignorant ; but one may 
use the word galvanism as well for all practical purposes 
without ever having heard of Q-alvani ; and thousands do it 
-every day. How few of those who talk about electricity are 
aware that it signifies by derivation * the quality of being like 
^mber (Greek, elehtron),^ and has no better ground than the 
accidental circumstance that the first recognized manifest- 
ation of this potent force was the power of attracting light 
objects exhibited by* a piece of amber when rubbed ? And as 
to the etymological reason of eleJctron itself, as Greek de- 
signation of ' amber,' it is irrecoverably lost. It is, however, 
lar from being at our option to declare the etymology of 
electricity a paltry and insufficient one, and to resolve that 
we will have a name which shall denote some more essential 
-quality of the force, and of which we can trace the history 
back to the very beginning ; he would be laughed at for a 
:fool who should attempt such a revolution ; a designation in 
the use of which the community are agreed is good enough 
for any one : it requires no other sanction. If the case were 
otherwise, if the right to use a word depended in any man- 
ner on its etymology, then every human being would have to 
be an etymologist, prepared to render a reason, when called 
upon, for everything he utters. But, in fact, only the most 
skilled and practised student of his native tongue can explain 
the history of any considerable part of its vocabulary ; and 
even his researches are apt to carry him back through no 
more than the latest stages of its growth : the ultimate facts 
are out of his reach. 

"We study, then, the history of words, not in order to assure 
ourselves of our right to employ them as we do, but to satisfy 
a natural curiosity respecting the familiar and indispensable 
means of our daily intercourse, and to learn something of 
the circumstances and character of those who established 
them in use. It is because every act of word-making is a 

^historical act, the work of human minds under the guidance 

9 
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of human circumstances, tHat the investigation of language 
is an inquiry into the internal and external history of men. 
The results of such investigation are of the most varied 
character. Sometimes we find at the basis of a word a mere 
blunder of philosophy, as when we talk about lunatics, as if 
we still believed the aberration of their wits to depend upon 
the devious motions of the moon (Itma) ; or a blunder of 
natural history, aa when we caU our own native American 
feathered biped a twrhey, in servile imitation of that ill- 
informed generation of Englishmen, which, not knowing^ 
whence he came, but surmising that it might probably enough 
be Turkey, dubbed him " the Turkey fowl ; " or a blunder ot 
geography, as when we style our aborigines Indians, because 
the early discoverers of this continent set their faces west-- 
ward &om Europe to find India, and thought at first that 
they had found it. Copper, the magnet, parchment commem- 
orate for us the countries Cyprus, Magnesia, and Fergamos, 
whence those substances were first brought to the founders 
of our civilization. Manumit, like candidate, owes its exist- 
ence to a peculiar Eoman custom— of dismissing, namely,, 
with a slap of the hand a slave made free. Money and mint 
(two different forms of the same original, moneta, the one 
coming from the French monrhaie, the other from the Anglo- 
Saxon mynet) tell of Eoman superstition and Boman con- 
venience : within the imperial city was raised a temple to- 
Juno Moneta, ' Juno the Monisher^ in recognition of the 
supernatural monitions the goddess had given them in certain 
crises of their history ; and in this temple, as it chanced,, 
was set up the first stamp and die for coining money. We 
say calculate, because the early Eomans reckoned by the aid 
of Ifitle pebbles {calculi). We call a truckling and unscru- 
pulous parasite a sycophant, because it once pleased the men 
of Athens to pass a law forbidding the exportation of fig» 
from Attica ; which, as is apt to be the case with such laws, 
was little more than a dead letter ; while yet there were 
found in the community certain mean fellows who sought to 
gain their selfish ends by blabbing, or threatening to blab, of 
those who violated it (suko-phantes, * fig-blabber '). We put 
on a " pair of rt^hers" because, when that most multifariously^ 
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valuable Bubstance, caoutcbouc, was first brougbt to us, we 
could find for it no better use tban tbe rubbing out of 
pencil-marks. A wbole cbapter of literary history is 
included in tbe derivation of romantic from Borne : it tells of 
tbe rise of rude popular dialects, alongside tbe learned and 
polisbed Latin, in tbe various provinces of tbe Eoman 
empire ; and of the rise of modem European fiction, written 
BO distinctively in tbese dialects tbat it got its name from 
tbem ; and, finally, of the tone and style of fictitious writing, 
and tbe characters it deals with. In like manner, a cbapter of 
religious history is summed up in tbe word pa^an (literally, 
* villager ') : it tells of the obstinate conservation of heathen- 
ism in the villages and hamlets under Boman dominion, 
when tbe cities bad already learned and embraced Chris- 
tianity. And, once more, slave suggests a cbapter in ethno* 
logical history : it tells of tbe contempt in which tbe Slaves 
or Slavonians of eastern and central Europe were held by tbe 
more powerful and cultivated G-ermans, and of the servitude 
to which so many of them were reduced. Several among tbe 
words we have thus instanced — ^as lunatie, candidate, to* 
numtic, money — ^farther include, as an essential part of their 
history, tbe career of one great conquering and civilizing 
power, tbe Boman, whose language, along with its knowledge 
and institutions, has been spread to every part of tbe globe. 
Tbe etymology of moon, as signifying * measurer,' has given 
us an interesting glimpse of tbe modes of thought of that 
primitive people who first applied this name to tbe earth's 
satellite, and to whom her office as a divider of times was so 
prominent among her attributes. And this is but one 
among innumerable instances in which our conceptions of 
olden times and peoples are aided, are made definite and 
vivid, by like liieans. To study tbe moral and intellectual 
vocabulary of any tongue is of high interest, and full of 
instruction as to tbe laws and phenomena of association 
which have led to its development out of tbe earlier signs 
for physical and sensible things : we are constantly brougbt 
to the recognition both of tbe unity of human nature, as 
shown by the general resemblances which such study brings 
to light, and of tbe diversity of human character and circum- 

9* 
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stance, as exhibited in the etymological variety of corre- 
sponding appellations. In this capacity of language to yield 
to its historical investigator information concerning both the 
internal life and external history and circumstances of those 
who have made it what it is, lies, as was pointed out in the 
outset of our inquiries, no small portion of the interest 
attaching to linguistic study. 

But etymological reminiscences, while thus of the highest 
value to him who reflects upon language and examines its 
history, are, as regards the practical purposes of speech, of 
very subordinate consequence ; nay, they would, if more pro- 
minent before our attention, be an actual embarrassment to 
us. Language would be half spoiled for our use by tho 
necessity of bearing in mind why and how its constituents 
have the value we give them. The internal development of 
a vocabulary, too, would be greatly checked and hampered by 
a too intrusive etymological consciousness. All significant 
transfer, growth of new meanings, form-making, is directly 
dependent upon our readiness to forget the derivation of our 
terms, to cut loose from historical connections, and to make 
the tie of conventional usage the sole one between the thing 
eignified and its spoken sign. Much the greater part of the 
resources of expression possessed by our language would be 
ptruck off at a blow, if a perceived bond of meaning between 
etymon and derivative were a requisite to the latter's exist- 
ence and use. Those, then, are greatly in error who would 
designate by the name " linguistic sense " {sprachsvnn) a 
disposition to retain in memory the original status and value 
of formative elements, and the primary significance of trans- 
ferred terms ; who would lay stress upon the maintenance 
of such a disposition, and regard its wane as an enfeeble- 
ment, a step downward toward the structural decay of lan- 
guage. On the contrary, the opposite tendency is the true 
principle of lively and fertile growth, both of the form and 
content of speech, and, as we shall see hereafter, it prevails 
most in the languages of highest character and destiny. A 
certain degree of vividness, of graphic and picturesque 
quality, it is true, is conferred upon a term which has been 
applied by a metaphor to a mental or philosophic use, by the 
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continued apprehension of the metaphor ; but vividness is a 
quality which is dearly bought at the expense of any degree 
of objective clearness, of dry and sober precision ; and it can 
always be attained, when really wanted, by new figures, after 
old figures have become prosaic appellations. As we rise^ 
too, in the scale of linguistic use, from that which is straight- 
forward and unreflective to that which is elaborate, pregnant, 
artistic, etymological considerations in many cases rise in 
value, and constitute an important element in that suggest- 
iveness which invests every word, giving it its delicacy of 
application, making it fuU of significance and dignity where 
another term, coarsely synonymous with it, would be tamQ 
and ineffective; A pregnant implication of etymologic 
meaning often adds strikingly to the force and impressive- 
ness of an expression. Yet this is but one element among 
many, and its degree of consequence is, I am convinced, apt 
to be over-estimated. To recur once more to some of our 
former illustrations — ^while an allusion to the whiteness of 
Boul signified in candid may touch and interest one whose 
classical education enables him to recognize and appreciate 
it, nothing but a joke or a conceit could well be extracted 
from the etymology of candidate ; while apprehend affords 
possible ground for a use in which both the physical and 
intellectual meanings shall be clearly felt, the one enforcing 
the other, understand would lend itself to no such treatment. 
And most of our words are in the condition of candid, can^ 
didate, and tmderstand ; either, as in the case of the two last, 
the etymology is trivial or obscure, or, as in the case of the 
first, it is within reach only of the learned, and cannot aid* 
the general speaker and hearer. On the whole, a word, 
both in its direct significance and in its suggestiveness, is 
just what our usage makes it. Hardly any two vocables 
that we employ are more instinct with deep meaning, more 
untranslatable into other tongues, than home and comfort ; 
yet ^either of them borrows aught from etymology ; the one 
signifies by derivation nothing more intimate than the place 
where one lives, the other, than the conferral of strength 
{con-fortare) ; nor has either an etymon in English, dis- 
coverable without curious researcL It is true thatjfe^Acr^, 
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hrotherh/f womanly liave, to our apprehension, a greater 
depth and intimacy of significance than paternal, fraternal^ 
feminine, and so in many other like cases; yet the part of 
this which is due to the perceived connection of the former 
with^^A^, brother, woman is probably less than is usually 
imagined; the difference of the two classes consists much 
more in their character as Anglo-Saxon and as Latin respect- 
ively, and in the more formal and learned use of the latter 
class, as is usual with the Latin part of our language, when 
compared with the other. How independent of all etymolo- 
gical aid is our conventional sense of the meaning of the 
words we familiarly use may be shown by a great variety of 
facts in our language. It is convenient to have the various 
conjugational and declensional parts of our verbs and nouns 
agree in form as in sense : where we say I love, to say also 
he loves, we love, they loved, having loved; where we say man^ 
to say also m^an^s, men, men^s ; yet we say I am, he iB, we are^ 
' they were, having been, and I, my, we, ottr, she and her, go and 
went, think and thought, and so on, without any sense what- 
ever of hesitation or diffi.culty. So, on the other hand, it 
gives us no manner of trouble to separate words which 
'ought, according to the usual analogies of the language, to 
stand in a near relation of meaning together ; however dose 
may be their correspondence of form, it does not disturb the 
independent act of association by which we bind together 
each separate sign and its own conventional idea : take as 
instances horns and homely, scarce and scarcely, direct and 
directly f lust and lusty, naught and naughty, clerk and clergy y 
z, forge and forgery, candid and candidate, hospital and hospU 
tality, idiom and idiocy, light, alight, and delight, guard and 
regard, approach and reproach, hold, behold, and beholdei^-^ 
and it would be easy to gather an indefinite list of such 
words. They furnish, indeed, only another illustration of 
that power of the mind over its instruments which appears 
in the facility and directness wherewith, as has been already 
pointed out, we select from among the various and often 
very diverse meanings of a single word — such as kind, like, 
become, court, head — ^that one which the circumstances and 
the connection require. They help us to apprehend the 
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true relation of our epeech to our thoughts, as being their 
.assistant and means of communication, not their director or 
indispensable accompaniment. 

Our review of the processes constituting the life of lan- 
guage is now completed : in the next lecture, we shall go on 
to consider the circumstances which hasten or retard their 
.Action, and their effect in bringing about the separation of 
languages into dialects. 
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LECTUEE lY. 

Varying rate and kind of linguistic growth, and causes affecting it. 
Modes of growth of the English language. Influences conservative of 
linguistic identity. Causes producing dialects ; causes maintaining, 
producing, or extending homogeneity of speech. Illustrations : history 
of the German language ; of the Latin ; of the English. The English 
language in America. 

"We have, in the last two lectures, occupied ourselves with 
tracing out and illustrating by typical examples the chief 
processes of that incessant change, that linguistic growth, 
which marks a language as living, as undergoing, in the 
minds and mouths of a community, constant adaptation to 
their needs, constant adjustment to their preferences and 
caprices. These processes, as we saw, have to do both with 
the external form of speech, its spoken and audible body, 
and with its internal content, its intended and apprehensible 
meaning. As regards the former, they appeared to be of* 
two general kinds or classes : on the one hand, they partake 
of the nature of corruption and decay, consisting in the ab- 
breviation and mutilation of existing words, the wearing off 
of formative elements and consequent loss of forms, the 
abandonment of old distinctions along with the means of 
their expression, the dying out of words and phrases from 
memory and use ; on the other hand, they are of the nature 
of growth, providing for the repair of this waste, and the 
supply of new additions to the resources of expression, by 
the putting together of old material into fresh combinations,, 
the elaboration of formative elements out of words possess- 
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ing independent significance, and the application of accidental 
dijfferences to the practical uses of significant distinction. 
And this external decay and growth is accompanied by, and 
accessory to, a rich and ever-progressing development of 
ideal content, which deals at its will with all the material of 
speech, which contracts, expands, and transfers the mean- 
ings of words, which converts the physical and concrete into 
the intellectual and abstract, which produces variety out of 
sameness, and is never at a loss for means whereby to pro- 
vide with its suitable sign any fresh acquisition to the sum 
of things known, any new conception or deduction. In 
continuing at present our discussion of the life of language, 
we have first to note the varying rate at which the processes 
of growth go on, and to bring to light some of the circum- 
stances which affect their progress. 

The fact of variation in the rate of linguistic growth, it 
may be remarked by way of introduction, is a very obvious 
one. Our own English has changed much less during the 
past two hundred and fifty years than during the like period 
next preceding; and vastly less in the last five centuries 
than during the five which went before them. The German 
of the present day is not more altered from the ancient type 
of Q-ermanic speech than was the English of six or seven 
centuries ago ; nor the Icelandic now current than the 
Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred and his predecessors. The 
modern Romanic dialects — ^the Spanish, French, Italian, and 
the rest — have deviated far more widely from the Latin of 
Cicero and Virgil than has the dialect of the Greeks from 
that of Cicero's Hellenic contemporaries ; and they differ 
from one another not a little in the degree, as well as in the 
mode, of their respective deviation. To go somewhat 
further from home, the Arabic of the Bedouin in this cen- 
tury is incomparably more nearly identical with that of the 
tribes through whose borders the children of Israel were led 
by Moses than is any one of our contemporary European 
tongues with its ancestor of the same remote period. And thera 
are to be found upon the face of the earth dialects which are 
even now so rapidly changing that those who speak them 
would be unable to converse with either their ancestors 
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or their deacendaats acrou an interral of four or five genera- 
tions. 

Now the particular modea and deputeients of lingoiatlo 
change are bo diverse that no one canae, or kind of causes, 
can afiect them aU, or affect them all alike, either to quicken 
or to retard them. But the plainest and most apprehensible 
inflnence is that which is exerted by change of external cir- 
cumstances, surroundings, mode <tf life, mental and physical 
jHtivity, custoina and habita ; and to this, accordingly, we will 
first direct our attention. How powerfully such causes may 
Act upon language will be best shown, perhaps, by imagining 
an extreme case. Suppose an illiterate English family to be 
cast away upon a coral islet in the Pacific, and to be left 
tlLere isolated through a succession of generatdona. How 
much of our language would at once begin to became useless 
to them ! All that is connected with variety of scenery, as 
hill And dale, as rock and river ; with diversity of season, of 
temperature, of skyey influences ; with wealth of animal and 
vegetable life ; with multifarionsueBs of experience, of occu- 
pation, of material, of production — and much more, which it 
is needless to specify. For a certain period, some part of 
this might be kept alive by memory and tradition, but not 
for ever ; it would lose its distinctness before the mind, be- 
come shadowy, and by degrees die out ; and its loss would 
he facilitated by that etnpetying efiiect which the climate and 
mode of life, with their restricted limits and dull uniformity, 
■would unavoidably have upon the mind ; vigour of thought 
and livelineBB of sentiment would be likely to decline ; and, 
after the lapse of a sufficient period to ^ow these causes 
their full effect, the wealth of English speech might be re- 
duced to a poverty comparable with that of some among the 
present Polynesian dialects. But suppose, on the other 
hand, a Polynesian famOy set down in the midst of a country 
like Iceluid, amid magnificent and terrible scenery, amid 
varieties of nature innumerable, where hard labour and 
prudent forethought, tasking all the moral and physical 
energies of man, are needed to preserve life and make it en- 
durable — suppose them to be able to hear and adapt them- 
«elTeB to this tremendoas change, and how rapidly would 
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their language grow in names and expressions for objects, 
processes, experiences, emotions, relations I 

This is but a magnified example of what is always and 
•everywhere going on in language : it expands and contracts 
in close adaptation to the circumstances and needs of those 
who nse it ; it is enriched and impoverished along with the 
^enrichment or impoverishment of their minds. We have 
already pointed out that the lowest and least educated classes 
of English speakers use not a tenth of the words which 
constitute to our apprehension the English tongue ; the re- 
duction, then, of the English people in its entirety to the 
-condition of the classes referred to would imply the utter ex- 
tinction of more than nine-tenths of its resources of expres- 
sion: and all declension of civilization, decay of natural 
vigour^ intermission of instruction, tends, in its way and 
measure, toward such a result ; while, on the other hand, a 
race that is growing in knowledge and rising in character 
makes its tongue richer and nobler at every step of its up- 
ward career. But it is needless to insist farther upon a 
truth so obvious : no one will think of denying that the con- 
tent of any language, in words and phrases and their mean- 
ings, must correspond with and be measured by the mental 
wealth of the community to whom it belongs, and nfust 
change as this changes. It is but the simplest corollary 
from, the truth which we have already established, that men 
make their own language, and keep it in existence by their 
tradition, and that they make and transmit it for their own 
practical uses, and for no other end whatsoever. 

A vastly more subtle and difficult question is, in what 
ehall consist the linguistic growth which change of circum- 
stance demands, or to which varying character amd choice 
impel : how far shall it lie in the accession or withdrawal 
cf words and meanings of words, and how far in develop- 
ment or decay of linguistic structure P It was pointed out 
in our first lecture that change of vocabulary, while it is the 
most legitimate and inevitable of any that a language under- 
goes, is also the least penetrating, touching most lightly 
the essential character of speech as the instrument of 
thought. And we saw later (p. 83) how such words as 
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photograph and telegraph are brought in and naturalized^ 
fitted with all the inflectional apparatus which the language 
possesses, without any further consequences. Such are 
mere additions to speech, which may affect the sum and 
aggregate value of its resources of expression, often to a» 
considerable extent, without modifying its organism, or alter- 
ing its grammatical form, its apprehension of relations and 
command of the means of signifying them. And yet, the 
same circumstances which lead to the great and rapid develop- 
ment of a vocabulary — especially where it takes place out 
of native resources, and in a less conscious and artificial way 
— ^may have an indirect effect upon grammatical develop- 
ment also ; where so much change is going on, so much 
that is new coming into use, the influence will naturally be^ 
felt in some measure in every part of the language. Hints 
of such a possibility are discoverable even in the modern 
history of our own speech: graph, for example, has been 
brought in as the final member of so many new compounds 
that it almost presents itself to the consciousness of English 
speakers as a formative element, having a given office, and 
so constituting a part of the apparatus of English derivation j 
while ism^ though of ultimate Greek origin, and coming to 
us through the Erench, has become a thoroughly English 
suffix, admitting of the most familiar and extended applicaT 
tion in forming new words. So distinct, indeed, is our 
apprehension of the specific value of the ending ism that we 
are able to cut it off and make an independent word of it, 
talking of a person's isms, or of his favourite ism — as we also 
speak, less familiarly, of ana, ' personal reminiscence and 
anecdote,' or, in a half-humorous way, of the ologies,. 
* branches of learned study.' 

"We cannot, perhaps, better illustrate this subject of the 
modes of linguistic change as determined in their respective- 
degree of operation by the influence of circumstances, than 
by briefly examining the way in which our own speech is 
now adapting itself to the growing needs of its speakers. 
The call upon it for increase of expressiveness during tha 
past century and at the present time has been and is hardly 
less than would have been that upon the dialect of our 
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imagined Polynesians in their new Icelandic home. Doubt- 
less there was never before in the history of the world a 
time when men were accumulating with such rapidity know- 
ledge of the past history and present constitution of the 
whole universe of created things — ^knowledge which is not, 
it is true, necessarily wisdom or virtue, but which can and 
ought to turn to both. A part, now, of this new knowledge 
— and a part of the highest impoi-tance to the general com- 
munity — ^is such as caUs for no change whatever in language, 
"because it consists only in the better understanding of things 
long since observed and named. However much astronomy 
and physics may teach us respecting the stm and the planets, 
we continue to call them as of old ; the words heat, cold, 
light, green. Hue, red stand their ground in general use, not- 
withstanding the new vibratory theories, and the wonderful 
■discoveries lately made in the spectrum of colours ; pudding- 
stone is pudding-stone, and trap is trap, now as before the 
geologist had explained the origin of either ; substances still 
Jail to the earth and rise on^ float in the air, even after the 
discovery of gravitation; rubbed amber and the loadstone 
attract, as they did ere men had heard of electricity and 
magnetism as cosmical forces. There is, and evidently in 
the nature of the case can be, no limit to the extent to which 
a language may thus become impregnated with clearer know- 
ledge and deeper meaning ; and it has been already pointed 
out (p. 21) that the speech of different individuals at the 
same period may vary to almost any degree in the implica- 
tion of these qualities, not less than the speech of the general 
community at different periods.^ But in great part, also, the 
modern additions to knowledge have been of such a sort as 
to demand the provision of a store of new signs : they have 
included an immense number of new particulars, things 
before unobserved or confounded with others under the same 
names, but which, being made the subject of distinct concep- 
tions, have come to require specific appellations, that men 
might communicate with one another respecting them. 
Even this want has in some measure been filled without 
external change of the language, by the internal development 
of its resources, as illustrated in the preceding lecture, by the 
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application of a not inconsiderable number of old words tO' 
new uses. "Whenever any branch of knowledge, any art or 
science, either originates or is extended and perfected, the 
natural impulse is always to subserve its new uses with our 
old phraseology. The new classifications, substances, pro^ 
cesses, products are not so unlike those already familiar to 
us that they may not be largely called by the same names, 
without fear of obscurity or error. Every technical vocabu- 
lary is thus made up to no small extent of the terms of 
common life, more precisely or more pregnantly used. The 
botanist talks of lea/oea and flowers ; but in either term he 
includes some thiags that the common man would exclude^ 
and the contrary. Cv/rrent, conductor, induction, in th& 
mouth of the electrician, mean things of which he who- 
knows nothiag of physics has no conception. Many a man 
who is aware that cohere means ^ stick together ' would be at- 
a loss to distinguish cohesion from adhesion. Atom, base, acid^ 
salt, affinity, reaction, are but instances of the words innu- 
merable to which the chemist has given a new and special 
significance. In fact, the whole apparatus of common speech, 
as applied to the more definite and sharply distinguished uses- 
of science, undergoes a kind of working-over and adaptation, 
which is of every degree, from such a conscious and artificial 
application as that of the word salt, used to express a large 
class of chemical compounds regarded as analogous with the* 
substance formerly called by that name, down to such 
simple limitation or distincter apprehension of the true force 
of a term as is hardly separable from that change of impli-- 
cation without change of identity which we have illustrated 
above, by reference to the words sun, heat, rise asidfall, etc. 
The mode of linguistic growth which we are now considering^ 
does, indeed, shade off into the former one, and is most 
nearly akin with it, in nature and in necessity. No language 
can possibly lose the capacity for it without losing its very 
life ; in some languages, as we shall see hereafter, it is com- 
pelled to do the whole work of linguistic adaptation, external 
growth being a thing unknown. 

In our own tongue, however, external growth, as repre- 
sented by the formation of new derivatives, and new combin* 
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ations of existing materials, is not altogether eztinct, 
though reduced to a comparatively low grade of activity, and 
restricted in sphere. To its chief modes of action we have 
already, in other connections, had occasion to refer. It 
consists mainly in what we have called the mohilizatian of 
our words, the application to them of those formative 
elements which still remain to us with capacity of Uving use, 
and by which we produce both inflections and derivative 
words, as we have need of them. Increase of these our 
means of internal development is all but impracticable. Our 
most recent organically developed sufiix is the adverbial end- 
ing ly, which has been found above so valuable in illustrating 
the general method of suffix-formation. Yet not a few ele* 
ments of Latin origin have won by degrees the right to play 
an active part in the making of new EngHsh words : such 
are the prefixes en, dig, re, the suffixes ment, ess, able, ous, ic, 
ize, ism,jy, and others ; nor, as we have seen, is the possi- 
bility even of farther additions to the list totally cut off. 
An instance of a rather artificial and abnormal extension of 
formative apparatus was afibrded us by the introduction of 
the chemical terminology referred to in the last lecture (p. 
122); the modem history of scientific nomenclature pre- 
sents other similar cases ; and the exigencies of common use^ 
directed by the custom and authority of the learned, may 
yet cause some of these ingrafted elements to germinate 
and flourish as integral parts of the general system of speech* 
No such results are at aU Hkely to follow from the combin- 
ation and integration of elements of our own proper lan- 
guage which are now independent. Of composition, as a 
means of enrichment of our vocabulary, we make at present 
but a limited use : steamboat and railroad are familiar repre- 
sentatives of a class which, though not inconsiderable in 
numbers, forms a far less proportion of the modem growth 
in our tongue than in most others of its kindred. 

Such of the needs of language-making as are not supplied 
by us in the methods already noticed are satisfied by th^ 
borrowing of words from other tongues ; and this, as every 
one knows, is an expedient to which excessive resort is had 
in English. Our dictionaries have been filled up with 
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thousands upon tlionsands of Greek and Latin words ; and 
thousands more, too purely technical as yet to be admitted 
into the dictionaries, are current among certain classes of 
our community. The circumstances, external and internal, 
which give such prevalence among us to this mode of lin- 
guistic growth, are many and various. Pirst among them, 
we may refer to the scantiness of our formative apparatus, 
and the indisposition to an extensive production of new com- 
pounds which characterizes our speech : these limitations to 
the capacity of internal development compel a recurrence 
to external wealth. Then, the combination into which our 
originally G-ermanic dialect was forced, by pressure of his- 
torical conditions, with the Bomanic tongue of the conquer- 
ing Normans, while it brought immediately into general use 
a host of terms of classical origin, opened the door for their 
indefinite multiplication, by creating analogies to which 
they could attach themselves, giving them such support in 
popular usage as took away the strangeness of aspect which 
they would else have had. Tet it is true that the words of 
common life, those which every English-speaking child learns 
first and continues to use oftenest, are overwhelmingly of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, are Germanic : Latin and Greek deriva- 
tives come in abundantly with culture, learning, special 
scientific training. And this explains in part the modern 
preponderance of such derivatives. The knowledge which 
they are introduced to represent is of a learned cast, not 
interesting in its details the general community of English 
speakers, nor accessible to them; belonging, rather, to a 
special class, which feels itself more closely united by bonds 
of community with like classes in other nations than with 
the mass of its own countrymen. There is a fellowship, a 
solidarity, among the chemists of Europe and America, for in- 
stance, which makes them name things on principles accepted 
among themselves, and out of languages known alike to them 
all, rather than out of the stores of expression, and in accord- 
ance with the usages, of their own vernaculars. It is doubt- 
ful whether any language that ever existed could have made 
provision healthily, from its own internal resources, for the 
expression of that infinite number of new particulars which. 
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modem science has been pouring in of late upon the general 
aggregate of knowledge. Think, for example, of the per- 
plexity of the naturalist who returns from an exploring tour 
with a thousand new species of plants and animals, if he 
were compelled to devise vernacular designations for them 
all ! And how useless the effort ! They will remain for 
^ver unknown to nineteen twentieths, perhaps, of those who 
speak his speech, and if one or another of them should ever 
become introduced to general knowledge, they would easily 
•enough acquire familiar names. No modem language, then, 
whatever its superiority to the English in the capacity of 
internal growth, attempts to fill such departments of expres- 
sion otherwise than by borrowing from {he Latin and Greek, 
happy in the possession of stores so rich, so accessible, and 
80 manageable, to draw upon. The names of animal and 
vegetable species, of their parts and specific differences, of 
mineral elements and compounds, of processes and relations, 
-and so forth, are Latin or Latinic through the whole civilized 
world. If the German is more inclined to favour terms of 
native growth, and for hydrogen^ oxygen, acid, says "water- sub- 
stance " (wasserstoff), " sour-substance " (sauerstoff), " sour- 
ness," (sdtM'e), and the like, it may be seriously doubted 
whether the gain is of appreciable value. We have seen how 
little the act of association which binds together idea and sign 
is dependent upon the aid of etymological suggestiveness; and 
the forcing of a great variety of new specific meanings in a 
brief space of time upon the old material of a tongue may 
make quite as much for confusion as for intelligibility and 
vividness of expression. It is comparatively easy for a com- 
munity to provide out of its vernacular resources of speech 
for that ordinary growth of knowledge, experience, and 
wisdom which comes in the main by the working over of 
conceptions already acquired and named, and only in lesser 
degree by the apprehension of new particulars ; but we have 
only to rejoice that our language is by fortunate circum- 
stances saved from a strain which the present conditions 
of our culture would otherwise have put upon it, and which 
is more severe than any living tongue has ever been obliged 

to endure. 

10 
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But even things of the most common use and knowledge 
come to bear with us designations of learned and artificial 
make. A certain showy flower, introduced not very long^ 
ago by learned intervention to the parterres of the wealthy,, 
but now found in every poor man's garden, and almost as 
familiar as the sun-flower or the rose, is known only by the 
name dahlia, given it by its botanical describer in honour oT 
an earlier botanist, Dahl. The telegraph, a scientific device,, 
keeps its foreign scientific title, not in our own country only,, 
but all over the globe, although it has become an institution 
almost as imiversal and indispensable as the post. A sub- 
stance over whose discovery and application no small part of 
our community has gone wild within the past few years, ha» 
not retained its honest English appellation of rock oil^. 
or mineral oil, but has accepted from the learned the equiva> 
lent Latin name petroleum, and is so called by millions who 
have no knowledge whatever of the derivation and meaning 
of the term. The influence of the learned class in the pro* 
cess of EngUsh names-giving has been for many centuries a< 
growing one, and has now become greatly predominant; and 
with it has grown, somewhat unduly, the introduction of 
classic word and phrase, to supplement, or even to replace, 
native English expression. There is a pedantically learned 
style which founds itself on the Latin dictionaiy rather than 
the English, and discourses in a manner half unintelligible 
except to the classically educated : but this is only the fooU 
ish exaggeration of a tendency which has become by degrees- 
an integral part of English speech. To draw in like manner^ 
upon the resources of any other tongue (as, for instance, 
upon the German) would be a fault of a very different cha- 
racter — a pure impossibility, an intolerable affectation, 
because unsupported by anything in the previous usages or 
our mother-tongue. 

We see, then, that the most obvious and striking peculi- 
arity of English linguistic growth, the wholesale importation 
of foreign terms, is one by which it differs only in degree 
from other linguistic growth, ancient and modern, and that 
this degree of difference is explained by the circumstances 
of the case — ^the learned character of much of the knowledge 
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demanding representation, the aluggishnesB of the native 
processes of word-formation, and the presence of numerous 
words of classic origin in our familiar speech ; aU which 
circumstances have begotten and fostered a habit of resorting 
more and more for the supply of new needs to the accessible 
and abundant stores of classical expression. The determining 
causes are wholly historical. The inaptness for internal de- 
velopment, the aptness to borrow, which distinguish our 
language from others of Germanic origin, are both mainly 
traceable to the Norman invasion. In consequence of that 
event, the Anglo-Saxon was for a time in danger of extinc- 
tion, or of reduction to the rank of a vulgar patois. Political 
conditions, severing Anglo-Norman interests from those of 
the continent, and originating a common English feeling in 
the whole population, notwithstanding its diverse elements, 
led to a fusion of Norman-French and Saxon-English, instead 
of a displacement of the latter by the former: but, when the 
new tongue came forth, it was found shorn of much of its 
grammatical power, greatly altered in its forms and modes 
of construction. The purity and directness of linguistic 
tradition had been broken up ; the conservative influence 
exercised upon the foundation-language by the cultivated 
class of its speakers had been for a time destroyed, and 
popular inaccuracies and corruptions allowed full sway ; a 
mode of speech was learned by considerable masses of a popu- 
lation to whose fathers it was strange and barbarous ; the 
rest had admitted to their daily and familiar use a host of 
new words on which their old apparatus of inflection sat 
strangely : and this was the result. So is it likely ever to 
be, when the intermingling on nearly equal terms of races of 
diverse speech issues in the elaboration, by mutual accommo- 
dation and compromise, of a new mixed dialect which all 
shall learn and use alike. • 

We must be careful not to mistake the nature of the 
obstacle which prevents the liberal increase of our vocabulary 
by means of combination of old materials. It is wholly sub- 
jective, consisting in our habits and preferences. There is 
hardly a compound formed in German, for example, which 

would not, if literally translated by an English compound, 

10* 
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be understood, and wbicli we miglit not therefore imitate, if 
intelligibility were all that we had to Consult in our word- 
making. But we are obliged also to have in view the pre- 
possessions of the community ; and this is not a thing which 
they are used to and will approve. The whole process of 
language-making and language-changing, in all its different 
departments, is composed of single acts, performed by indi- 
viduals ; yet each act is determined, not alone by the needs 
of the particular case, but also by the general usages of the 
community as acting in and * represented by the individual ; 
80 that, in its initiation as well as its acceptance and ratifi- 
cation, it is virtually the act of the community, as truly con- 
ventional as if men held a meeting for its discussion and 
decision. 

"We have hitherto considered chiefly the effect of circum- 
stances upon the growth of language, its enrichment with 
the means of designating new conceptions and representing 
new judgments. We have also briefly to examine their 
influence upon linguistic decay, upon phonetic change and 
grammatical corruption. These, as has been already suffi- 
ciently pointed out, are the result of the defective tradition 
of language ; by carelessness in the acquisition of words, or 
by inaccuracy in their reproduction, men change fi:t)m 
generation to generation the speech which they transmit. 
It is evident, then, that everything which assists the accuracy 
of linguistic tradition tends to preserve the phonetic and 
grammatical structure of language from alteration. Where 
speech is most unconsciously employed, with most exclusive 
attention to the needs and conveniences of the moment, with 
least regard to its inherited usages, there its changes are 
rifest. Any introduction of the element of reflection is con- 
servative in its effect. A people that think of their speech, 
talk about it, observe and deduce its rules and usages, will 
alter it but slowly. A tendency to do this sometimes forms 
a part of a nation's peculiar character, being the result of 
qualities and circumstances which it is well-nigh or quite 
impossible to trace out and explain ; but often it is called 
forth, or favoured and strengthened, by very obvious con- 
ditions; by admiring imitation of the ways and words of 
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them of old time ; by the possession of a traditional litera- 
ture ; but, most of all, by a recorded literature, the habit of 
writing, and a system of instruction. Culture and education 
are the most powerful of all the forces which oppose lin- 
guistic change. The smallest conceivable alterative influence 
will emanate from one who has been trained to speak 
correctly by a conscious effort, and who is accustomed to 
write what he says almost as frequently and naturally as he 
speaks it. Words, in their true form and independent 
entity, are too distinctly present to his mind for him to take 
part either in their fusion or mutilation. Hence the effect 
of literary culture is to flz a language in the condition in 
which it happens to be found, to assure to it the continued 
possession of the formative processes which are then active 
in its development, but to check or altogether prevent its 
acquisition of any others ; to turn its prevailing habits into 
unalterable laws ; and to maintain its phonetic character 
against anything but the most gradual and insidious change. 
Thus far in the history of the world, this kind of con- 
servative influence has usually been active only within the 
limits of a class ; a learned or priestly caste has become the 
guardian of the natiomal literature and the conservator of the 
tongue in which it was written ; while to the masses of the 
people both have grown strange and unfamiliar. Deprived 
of the popular support, the cultivated dialect has at once 
begun to lose its vitality ; for no language can remain alive 
which is not answering all the infinitely varied needs of a 
whole community, and adapting itself in every part to their 
changes ; it is stinted of its natural and necessary growth 
when it is divorced from general use and made the exclusive 
property of a class. Thus there come to exist among the 
same people two separate tongues ; the one an inheritance 
from the past, becoming ever more stiff and constrained, 
and employable only for special uses ; the other the pro- 
duction of the present, growing constantly more unlike the 
other by the operation of the ordinary processes of linguistic 
change ; full of inaccuracies and corruptions, if we choose 
to call them so, but also full of a healthy and vigorous life, 
which enables it Anally to overthrow and replace the learned 
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or sacred dialect of wbicli it is tbe ofikpring. Saeh has been 
the origin and snch the fate of all the learned dialects which, 
in Tarions parts of the world, hare heai preaerred as "^ dead 
languages/' for the purposes of learned communication, after 
•losing their character as the Tanacnlar speech of a com- 
munity : for instance, the ancient Egyptian, long kept np for 
cacred uses^ and written in the hieroglyphic signs, after both 
language and letters had in popular uae taken on another 
form ; the Zend, in the keeping of the ministers of Zoro- 
aster's doctrine ; the Sanakrit, eren yet taught in the Brah- 
manic schools of India^ amid the Babel of modem dialects, 
its descendants ; the Latin, tiie common language of the 
educated through all Europe, for centuries during which 
the later forms of Bomanic speech, now the Tehidea of a 
culture superior to that of Qreece and Bome, were m«re 
barbarous /MT^Mff. Every dialect which is made the subject 
of literary culture is liable to the £Eite of the Latin ; aris- 
tocracy and exclusiTeness tend to final orerthrow, in lan- 
guage as in politics ; the needs and interests of the many 
are more important than those of the few, and must in the 
end prevaiL True linguistic conservatism consiste in estab- 
lishing an educated and Tirtuous democracy, in enlisting the 
whole community, by means of a thorough and pervading 
education, in the proper and healthy preservation of the 
accepted usages of correct speech— and then in letting 
whatever change must and will come take ite course. There 
is a purism which, while it seeks to maintain tbe integrity 
of language, in effect stifles its growth : to be too fearful of 
new words and phrases, new meanings, fiuniUar and collo- 
quial expressions, is little less &tal to the well-being of a 
spoken tongue than to rush into the opposite extreme. 

It is hardly needful to point out that these desirable con* 
ditions are much more nearly realized in the case of our 
modem cultivated and literary languages than in those of 
olden time, and that the former have, in all human proba- 
bility, a destiny before them very different from that of the 
latter. In the present constitution of society, among the 
enlightened nations of Europe and America, the forces con- 

rvative of the general purity of language have attained a 
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^eyelopmeiit and energy to which only a distant approach 
^as made under the most favourable circumstances in 
«ncient times. The conscious and reflective users of speech, 
the instructed and cultivated, the writers of their thoughts, 
have become everywhere a class powerful in numbers as well 
as dominant in influence. Education, no longer confined 
-to the upper layer, more or less pervades the whole mass of 
the people. Books are in every one's hands, assimilating 
4uid establishing the written and spoken usages of all. That 
form of the common speech in each country which has 
-unlisted in its support the best minds, the sweetest and most 
sonorous tongues, is ever gaining ground upon the others, 
supplanting their usages^ and promising to become and to 
•continue the true popular language. 

In America, the influences we have now been considering 
wear a somewhat pectdiar form. On the one hand, the 
educated class nowhere else embraces so large a portion of 
the community, or has so vast a collective force ; on the 
> other hand, and partly for this very reason, the highest and 
best- educated class have less power here than in the less 
democratic countries of the Old World : the low-toned party 
newspaper is too much the type of the prevailing literary 
influence by which the style of speech of our rising gener- 
ation is moulding. A tendency to slang, to colloquial 
inelegancies, and even vulgarities, is the besetting sin 
against which we, as Americans, have especially to guard and 
to struggle. To attain that thorough democracy which is 
the best life and vigour of language, to keep our English 
4Bpeech vivid with the thought and feeling of a whole people, 
we should not bring down the tone and style of the highest, 
nor average those of all classes ; we should rather lift up the 
lower to the level of the higher. 

Our review of the causes which determine the respective 
part played by the different processes of linguistic growth, 
and the rate at which they severally act, is far from being 
exhaustive. To treat the subject with thoroughness would 
require a treatise. Parts of it are of extreme subtlety and 
^fficulty. Our attention has been directed almost solely to 
♦external historical circumstances, those of which the effect 
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is most easily traced. We have but hinted here and there 
at the more recondite and most potent influences which ar& 
deep-seated in the individual character of different tongues 
and the qualities of the people who speak them. That 
complex and intricate combination of native capacities and 
dispositions, acquired and iiiherited habits, and guiding 
circumstances, of which, in each individual community, the 
form and development of the common speech is a product, i» 
in no two communities the same, and everywhere requires & 
special and detailed study in order to its comprehension. 
Ethnologists are obliged, in the main, to take the differencea 
of national character as ultimate facts, content with setting 
them clearly forth, not claiming to explain them ; and a like 
necessity rests upon the linguist as regards linguistic differ- 
ences : not only can he not account for the presence or 
peculiarities of character which determine peculiarities or 
speech, but even their analysis eludes his search; they 
manifest themselves only in these special effects, and are not 
otherwise demonstrable. To ascribe the differences of lan- 
guage and linguistic growth directly to " physical causes," to 
make them dependent on " peculiarities of organization,"" 
whether cerebral, laryngal, or other, is wholly meaningless 
and futile. Language is not a physical product, but & 
human institution, preserved, perpetuated, and changed, by 
free human action. ^Nothing but education and habit limits- 
any man to the idiom in the possession of which he has grovni 
up ; within the community of speakers, of the same tongue - 
may readily be found persons with endowments as unlike, in 
degree and kind, as those which characterize the average men. 
of distant and diverse races. Physical causes do, indeed, 
affect language, but only in two ways : first, as they change- 
the circumstances to which men have to adapt their speech ; 
and second, as they alter men's nature and disposition. 
Every physical cause requires to be transmuted into a motive 
or a mental tendency, before it can affect the signs by which 
we represent our mental acts. It is universally conceded 
that physical circumstances do produce a permanent effect 
upon the characteristics of race, internal as well as external,, 
and so upon those, among the rest, which goyem linguistic- 
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deyelopment ; but in what measure, at what rate, and 
through what details of change, is as yet matter of the widest 
difference of opinion and the liveliest controversy. Tliere 
are headlong materialists who pronounce man the slave and 
sport of nature, guided and controlled by the external forces 
amid which he exists, and who claim that his history may be 
explained and foretold by means of a knowledge of those 
forces ; when as yet they have not found out even the A-B- 
G of the modes in which human nature is moulded by its 
surroundings. These men have their counterparts also 
among students of language. But, whatever may be hoped 
from the future, it is certain that at present nothing of value 
has been done toward showing how linguistic growth is 
affected in its kind and rate by physical causes. There is no 
human dialect which might not maintain itself essentially 
unaltered in structure, though carried to climes very unlike 
those in which it had grown up, and though employed by a 
people whose culture and mode of life was rapidly varying ; 
emigration, ofben assumed to be the chief and most powerful 
cause of linguistic change, also often appears to exercise a 
conservative influence. And, on the other hand, a language 
may rapidly disintegrate, or undergo phonetic transform- 
ation, or vary the substance of its vocabulary, without mov- 
ing from the region of its origin, or becoming the organ of 
other Conditions of human life. When linguistic scholars 
can fully account for such facts as that the Icelandic is the 
most antique in form of the idioms of its family, that the 
Lithuanian has preserved more of the primitive apparatus of 
Indo-European inflection than any other known tongue of 
modern times, that the Armenian has become with difficulty 
recognizable as an Iranian dialect, that the Melanesian, 
African, a^d American languages are the most changeful of 
human forms of speech— then, perhaps, they may claim to 
comprehend the circumstances that regulate the growth of 
language. 

The variation of language in space, its change from 
one region to another, is a not less obvious fact than its 
variation in time, its change from one epoch to another. 
The earth is filled with almost numberless dialects, differing 
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from one another in a greftter or less degree, and some of 
them, at least, we know by historical evidence to be descend- 
^ants of a common original. This state of things finds its 
ready and simple explanation in the principles which have 
been already laid down ; they will demand, therefore, but a 
brief application and further illustration. 

"We have been speaking, when treating of the grpwth of 
language, of vital processes, as going on in the body of 
speech itself, Kke the process of fermentation in bread, or of 
the displacement and replacement of tissues in an animal 
organism. But we have been careful, at the same time, to 
fbear in mind that the word " process " was thus used only in 
3, figurative sense. Every item of change which goes to 
make up the growth of human speech is ultimately a result 
of the conscious effort of human beings. In language, the 
atoms which compose the fermenting mass and the growing 
tissue are not inert matter, acted on by laws of combination 
and afl^ity, but intelligent creatures, themselves acting for 
& purpose. A process of linguistic growth, then, is only the 
collective effect, in a given direction, of the acts of a number 
of separate individuals, guided by the preferences, and con- 
trolled by the assent, of the community of which those indi- 
viduals form a part. And upon the joint and reciprocal 
action on language of the individual and the community 
'depend aU the phenomena of dialectic separation and co- 
alescence. 

For, in the first place, it is evident that the infinite diver- 
sity of character and circumstance in the intelligent beings 
who have language in charge must tend to infinite diversity 
in their action and its products. Each independent mind, 
working unrestrainedly according to its own impulses, would 
impress upon the development of speech a somewhat dififerent 
history. It was shown almost at the beginning of our dis- 
cussions (p. 22) that no two men speak exactly the same 
tongue : of course, then, they would not propagate ike same. 
Each has his own vocabulary, his own pet words and phrases, 
his own deviations from the normal standard of pronunciation, 
of construction, of grammar ; the needs of each are in some 
degree unlike those of others ; his mind is somewhat differ- 
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-ently impressed and guided by feelings and experiences, 
differently swayed by the weight of existing analogies. Such 
tendency to variation is, to be sure, within comparatively 
narrow limits ; individual speakers of English would not, if 
left to their own devices, rush madly off toward a Choctaw 
or Kamchatkan model of speech ; yet its results are by no 
means imperceptible or insignificant ; it is like the variation 
of the separate individuals of a species of plants or animals 
in respect to traits of structure and disposition, which, how- 
•ever slow its progress, would finaUy, if suffered to accumu- 
late its effects, break up the species into well-marked 
varieties. Lingidstic development is thus made up, as we 
may fairly express it, of an infinity of divergent or centrifu- 
gal forces. 

But, in the second place, there is not Wanting an effective 
•centripetal force also, which holds all the others in check, 
which resolves them, giving value to that part of ea<;h which 
makes in a certain direction, and annulling the rest: this 
•centripetal force is the necessity of communication. Man 
is no soliloquist : he does not talk for his own diversion and 
•edification, but for converse with his fellows ; and that would 
not be language which one individual alone should under- 
«tand and be able to employ. Every one is, indeed, as we 
have already seen, engaged in his way and measure in modi- 
fying language ; but no one's action affects the general 
speech, unless it is accepted by others, and ratified in their 
use. Every sign which I utter, I utter by a voluntary effort 
of my organs, over which my will has indefeasible control ; 
I may alter the sign as I please, and to any extent, even to 
that of substituting for it some other whoUy new sign; only, 
if by so doing I shock the sense of those about me, or make 
myself unintelligible to them, I defeat the very end for which 
I speak at all. This is the consideration which restrains me 
from arbitrariness and license in the modification of my 
speech, and which makes me exert my individual influence 
upon it only through and by the community of which I am 
a member. If those who form one community do not talk 
alike, and cannot understand one another, the fundamental 
.and essential office of speech is not fulfilled. Hence, what- 
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ever cHanges a language may undergo, they must all be 
shared in by the whole community. The idiosyncrasies, the 
sharp angles and jutting comers, of every man's idiom must 
be worn off by attrition against those with which it comes in 
contact in the ordinary intercourse of life, that the common 
tongue may become a rounded unit. This does not imply 
an absolute identity of dialect, down to the smallest details^ 
among all the constituent members of a community ; within 
certain limits — which, though not strictly definable, are 
sufficiently distinct and coercive to answer their practical 
purpose perfectly well— each one may be as original as he 
pleases : he may push his oddity and obscurity to the very 
verge of the whimsical and the incomprehensible-^-or even 
beyond it, if he do not mind being misunderstooa and 
laughed at ; if his sense of his own individuality be so ex- 
aggerated that he is a whole community, a world, to himself. 
Nor must the word community, as used with reference to- 
language, be taken in a too restricted or definite sense. It 
has various degrees of extension, and bounds within bounds : 
the same person may belong to more than one community^ 
using in each a different idiom. Por instance : I have, a& 
we may suppose, a kind of home dialect, containing a certain^ 
proportion of baby-talk, and a larger of favourite colloquial- 
isms, which would sound a little queerly, if they were not 
unintelligible, to any one outside of my family circle ; as an. 
artisan, pursuing a special branch of manufacture or trade^ 
or as one engaged in a particular profession, or study, or 
department of art, I am a member of another community, 
speaking a language to some extent peculiar, and which 
would be understood neither by my wife and children nor 
by the majority of speakers of English. Thus, I may have 
dived deep into the mysteries of some scheme of tran- 
scendental philosophy, or searched and pondered the ulti- 
mate physical constitution of atoms ; and, if I should dis- 
course to a general audience of that which to me is full of 
profoundest significance and interest, while one out of 
twenty, perhaps, would follow me with admiring apprecia- 
tion, to the other nineteen I should seem an incomprehensi- 
ble ranter. But even as a general speaker of English^ 
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•qualified to meet and converse intelligently with others who 
claim the same title, upon matters of import to us all, I 
may have my speech marked more or less strongly with 
local or personal peculiarities ; it may exhibit unusual tones 
of utterance, or unusual turns of phrase, which, if I would 
be readily and thoroughly understood, I must endeavour to 
avoid. Now all these differences of speech, limited as their 
range may be, are in their essential nature dialectic ; the 
distinction between such idioms, as we may properly style 
them, and well-marked dialects, or related but independent 
languages, is one, not of kind, but only of degree. For I 
also possess a considerable portion of my language in com- 
mon with the Netherlander, the G-erman, and the Swede, to 
say nothing of my remoter relations, the Eussian, the Per- 
sian, and the Hindu ; and if, in talking with any one of 
them, I could only manage to leave out of my conversation 
fiuch words as belong to my dialect alone, and moreover, not 
to pronounce the rest with such a local peculiarity of tone, 
nor give them such special shades of meaning, he and I 
might get along together famously, each of us understanding 
.all the other said. I can, indeed, make calculations and 
compose mathematical formulas with him all day long ; or, if 
we are chemists, we can compare our views as to the consti- 
tution of all substances, organic and inorganic, to our mu- 
tual edification; since, as regards their mathematical and 
chemical language, their systems of notation and nomen- 
clature, all who share European civilization form but a single 
community. 

There is room, then, for all that diversity which was shown 
in our first lecture to belong to the speech of different indi- 
viduals and different classes in the same community, along 
•with that general correspondence which makes them speakers 
of the same language. The influence of community works 
in various degrees, and within various limits, according to 
the nature and extent of the community by which it is 
exercised. The whim of a child and the assent of its 
parents may make a change in the family idiom ; the con- 
sent of all the artisans in a certain branch of mechanical 
labour is enough to give a new term the right to stand in 
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their techmcal vocabulary ; the majority of good writers and 
speakers of English is the only authority which can make' 
a word good English in the part of our tongue that we all 
alike use and value; while all the learned of Europe must 
join together, in order to alter the notation of a number, or 
the symbol of a chemical element. But the principle is 
everywhere the same: as mutual intelligibility is the bond 
which makes the unity of a language, so the necessity or 
mutual intelligibility is the power which preserves and per- 
petuates that unity. 

If communication is thus the assimilating force which 
averages and harmonizes the effects of discordant individual 
action on language, keeping it, notwithstanding its incessant^ 
changes, the same to all the members of the same community^ 
then it is clear that everything which narrows communica- 
tion, and tends to the isolation of communities, favours the 
separation of a language into dialects; while all that extends 
communication, and strengthens the ties which bind together 
the parts of a community, tends to preserve the homogeneity 
of speech. Suppose a race, occupying a certain tract of 
country, to possess a single tongue, which all understand 
and use alike : then, so long as the race is confined within 
narrow limits, however rapidly its language may yield to the 
irresistible forces which produce linguistic growth, all will 
learn firom each, and each from all ; and, from generation to 
generation, every man will understand his neighbour, what- 
ever diJBculty he might find in conversing with the spirit of 
his great-grandfather, or some yet remoter ancestor. But if 
the race grows in numbers, spreading itself over region after 
region, sending out colonies to distant lands, its uniformity 
of speech is exposed to serious danger, and can only be saved 
by specially favouring circumstances and conditions. And 
these conditions are yet more exclusively of an external 
character than those which, as we lately saw, determine the 
mode and rate of linguistic change in general : they consist 
mainly in the kind and degree of culture enjoyed and the 
effects which this naturally produces. In a low state of 
civilization, the maintenance of commimity over a wide 
extent of country is altogether impracticable ; the tendency 
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to segregation is paramount; local and elannisli feeling 
prevailB, stifling the growth of any wider and nobler 
sense of national unity and common interests; each little 
tribe or section is jealous of and dreads the rest ; the 
struggle for existence arrays them in hostility against each 
other ; or, at the best, the means of constant and thorough 
communication among individuals of the different parts of 
the country is wanting, along with the feelings which should 
impel to it. Thus all the diversifying tendencies are left to 
run their course unchecked ; varieties of circumstance and 
experience, the subtler and more indirect influences of 
climate and mode of life, the yet more undefinable agencies 
which have their root in individual and national caprice, 
gradually accumulate their discordant effects about separata 
centres, and local varieties of speech arise, which grow inta 
dialects, and these into distinct and, finally, widely dissimilar 
languages. The rate at which this separation will go on 
depends, of course, in no small degree, upon the general 
rate of change of the common speech; as the dialects can 
only become different by growing apart, a sluggishness of 
growth will keep them longer together-^-^nd that, not by its 
direct operation alone, but also by giving the weak forces of 
an imperfect and scanty communication opportunity to work 
more effectively in counteraction of the others. Thus all 
the influences which have already been referred to as re« 
stricting the variation of a language from generation to 
generation are, as such, equally effective in checking its 
Yai*iation from portion to portion of a people. But the 
most important of them also contribute to the same result 
in another way, by directly strengthening and extending the 
bonds of community. Culture and enlightenment give a 
wonderful cohesive force ; they render possible a wide po- 
litical unity, maintenance of the same institutions, govern- 
ment under the tome laws ; they facilitate community of 
memories and traditions, and foster national feeling; they 
create the wants and tastes which lead the people of differ- 
ent regions to mix with and aid one another, and they 
furnish the means of ready and frequent intercourse : all of 
which make powerfully for linguistic unity also. A tnK 
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ditional literature, sacred or heroic, tends effectively in the 
same direction. But of more account than all is a written 
literature, and an organized and pervading system of in- 
struction, whereby the same expressions for thought, feel- 
ing, and experience are set as models before the eyes of all, 
and the most far-reaching and effective style of linguistic 
communication is established. 

Moreover, that same necessity of mutual understanding 
which makes and preserves the identity of language through- 
out a community has power also to bring forth identity out 
of diversity. No necessary and indissoluble tie binds any 
human being to his own personal and local peculiarities of 
idiom, or even to his mother-tongue ; habit and convenience 
alone make them his ; he is ever ready to give them up for 
others, when circumstances make it worth his while to do so. 
The coarse and broad-mouthed rustic whom the force of 
inborn character and talent brings up to a position among 
cultivated men, wears off the rudeness of his native dialect, 
and learns to speak as correctly and elegantly, perhaps, as 
one who has been trained from his birth after the best 
models. Those who come up from among the dialects of 
every part of Britain to seek their fortune in the metropolis 
acquire some one of the forms of English speech which 
flourish there ; and, even if they themselves are unable ever 
to rid themselves wholly of provincialisms, their children 
may grow up as thorough cockneys as if their families had 
never lived out of hearing of Bow bells. Any one of us who 
goes to a foreign land and settles there, identifying himself 
with a community of strange speech, learns to talk with 
them, as well as his previously formed habits will let him, 
and between his descendants and theirs there will be no 
difference of language, however unlike they may be in hue 
and feature. If adventurers of various race and tongue 
rr combine themselves together in a colony and take up their 

abode in some wild country, their speech at once begins to 
undergo a process of assimilation, which sooner or later 
makes it one and homogeneous : how rapidly this end shall 
be attained, and whether some one element shall absorb the 
rest, or whether all shall contribute equally to the resulting 
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dialect, must be determined by the special circumstances of 
the case. Of the multitudes of G-ermans whom emigration 
brings to our shores, some establish themselves together in 
• considerable numbers : they cover with their settlements a 
tract in the West, or fill a quarter in some of our large 
towns and cities. They form, then, a kind of community of 
their own, in the midst of the greater community which 
surrounds them, having numerous points of contact with 
the latter, but not absorbed into its structure : there are 
enough speakers of English among them to furnish all the 
means of communication with the world about them which 
they need ; they are proud of their Grerman nationality and 
•cling to it ; they have their own schools, papers, books, 
preachers — and their language, though sure to yield finally 
to the assimilating influences which surround it, may be 
kept up, possibly, for generations. So also with a crowd of 
Irish, clustered together in a village or suburb, breeding in 
-and in, deriving their scanty instruction from special schools 
under priestly care : their characteristic brogue and other 
peculiarities of word and phrase may have an indefinite lease 
of life. But, on the other hand, families of foreign nation- 
idity scattered in less numbers among us can make no 
effective resistance to the force which tends to identify them 
iihoroughly with the community of English speakers, and 
their language is soon given up for ours. 

There is evidently no limit to the scale upon which such 
fusion and assimilation of speech may go on. The same 
•causes which lead an individual, or family, or group of fami- 
lies, to learn and use another tongue than that which they 
themselves or their fathers have been accustomed to speak, 
may be by historical circumstances made operative through- 
out a whole class, or over a whole region. When two com- 
munities are combined into one, there comes to be but one 
language where before there were two. A multiplication and 
strengthening of the ties which bind together the different 
sections of one people tends directly toward the effacement 
of already existing varieties of dialect, and the production of 
linguistic uniformity. 

Such effacement and assimilation of dialectic varieties, not 
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less tlian dissimilation and the formation of new dialects, ar^ 
all the time going on in human communities, according a» 
conditions favour the one or the other class of effects; and a 
due consideration of both is necessary, if we would compre- 
hend the history of any tongue, or family of tongues. Let 
us look at one or two examples, which shall serve to illus- 
trate their joint and mutual workings, and to set forth 
more clearly the truth of the principles we have laid down. 

We will consider first the history of that one among the- 
prominent literary languages of the present day which has- 
most recently attained its position, namely the Q-erman, 
Erom the earliest dawn of history, G-ermany has been filled 
with a multitude of more or less 'discordant dialects, each 
occupying its own limited territory, and no one of them 
better entitled than any other to set itself up as the norm 
of correct G-erman speech. How far back their separation 
goes, it is impossible to tell ; whence, when, and how tha 
first G-ermanic tribe entered central Europe, that its tongue 
might become there the mother of so many languages, crowd- 
ing Ghermany and Scandinavia, and spreading, through Eng- 
land, even to the shores and prairies of a new world ; or 
whether the beginnings of dialectic division were made before 
the entrance of the race into its present seats — ^these are 
secrets which will never be fully disclosed. There were 
sweeping changes in the range and character of the Ger- 
manic dialects during those ages of migration and strife 
when G-ermany and Rome were carrying on their life and 
death struggle. Whole branches of the G-erman race, among^ 
them some of the most renowned and mighty, as the Goths 
and Yandals, wholly lost their existence as separate com- 
munities, being scattered and absorbed into other com- 
munities, and their languages also ceased to exist. Leagues 
and migrations, intestine struggles and foreign conquests, 
produced fusions and absorptions, extensions, contractions, 
and extinctions, in manifold variety ; but without any 
tendency to a general unity : and three centuries and a half 
ago, when the modem German first put forth its claim ta 
stand as the common language of G-ermany, there was in 
that country the same Babel of discordant speech as at the 
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Christian era. Since the introduction of Christianitj and 
the beginnings of civilization, more than one of the High- 
G-erman dialects, as they are called, the dialects of central 
and southern Q-ermany, had been for a season the subject 
of literary culture. This was the case with the idioms, iii 
succession, of the Alemannic, Prankish, and Bavarian divi- 
sions of the race, between the seventh and the thirteenth 
centuries ; then, for a time, the Swabian dialect gained the 
preeminence, and in it was produced a rich and noble legend- 
ary literature, containing precious memorials of national 
heroic story, and still studied and valued wherever the Ger- 
man tongue is spoken. Here was a promising beginning for 
a truly national language, but the conditions of the times 
were not yet such as to give the movement lasting and assured 
success. Three centuries later began the grand national up- 
heaval of the iieformation. The writings of Luther, multi- 
plied and armed with a hundred-fold force by the new art of 
printing, penetrated to all parts of the land, and to nearly 
all ranks and classes of the people, awakening everywhere a 
vivid enthusiasm. The language he used was not the local 
dialect of a district, but one which had already a better 
claim than any other to the character of a general German 
language : it was the court and official speech of the principal 
kingdoms of central and southern Germany, made up of 
Swabian, Austrian, and other dialectic elements.''^ To a lan- 
guage so accredited, the internal impulse of the religious 
excitement and the political revolutions accompanying it, 
and the external influence of the press, which brought its 
literature, and especially Luther's translation of the Bible, 
into every reading family, were enough to give a common 
currency, a general value. It was set before the eyes of the 
whole nation as the most cultivated form of German speech ; 
it was acknowledged and accepted as the dialect of highest 
rank, the only fitting organ of communication among the 
educated and refined. From that time to the present, its 
influence and power have gone on increasing. It is the 
vehicle of literature and instruction everywhere. "Whatever 
may be the speech of the lower classes in any section, the' 

* See Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, p. 107 acq. 
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educated, those who make up good society, speak the 
literary G-erman ; their children are trained in it ; nothing 
else is written. The popular dialects are still as numerous 
as ever, because education is not pervading and thorough 
enough to extirpate them ; and their existence may be pro- 
longed for an indefinite period ; but the literary language 
exercises a powerfully repressing and assimilating effect 
upon them all ; it has lessened their rank and lowered their 
character, by withdrawing from them in great measure the 
countenance and aid of the cultivated ; it has leavened them 
all with its material and its usages ; and it may finally 
succeed in crowding them altogether out of use. Its sway 
extends just as far as the external influences which estab- 
lished it reach : it is not confined to the territory occupied 
by the High-Q-erman dialects, its nearest kindred ; the 
people of the northern provinces also, speaking tongues of 
Low- G-erman descent, which are much more nearly related 
with the Netherlandish, or even with the English, are drawn 
by the ties of political, social, and religious community with 
the rest of G-ermany to accept and use it, "While, on the 
other hand, political independence, aided by diversity of 
social and religious usages, has given a separate existence 
as a literary language to the Dutch or Netherlandish, and 
yet more notably to the English, descendants of dialects 
originally undistinguished among the crowd of Low- German 
idioms which lined the shores of the North Sea. 

The history of most other literary languages is of the 
same character with that which we have just been examin- 
ing. Each was, at the outset, one out of a number of kin- 
dred but more or less diverse forms of speech, and the 
predominance which it came to gain over them was the re- 
sult, not of its inherent merits as an instrument of thought 
and means of communication, but of outward circumstances, 
which made its usages worth the acquisition of a wider and 
wider community. Thus the parent language of the modern 
Prench was the vernacular speech of only a small part of 
the population of France ; and it long had a rival, and 
almost a superior, in the early and highly cultivated dialect 
of southern France, the Provencal, or langue d*oc ; nor^ 
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if the kingdom of Toulouse had maintained itself, would the 
latter ever have yielded to the former : but the sceptre of 
political supremacy over all France passed into the keep- 
ing of the northern provinces, and their speech became 
the rule of good usage throughout the land, while the 
langvs d^oc lost by degrees its character as a cultivated 
dialect, and survives only in rude and insignificant provincial 
jpatois. The Italian was, in like manner, the popular idiom 
only of Tuscany, one of the innumerable local dialects which 
crowd and jostle one another between the Alps and Sicily, 
and its currency among the educated classes of the whole 
peninsula is the effect of literary infl.uence and of instruc- 
tion. 

An illustration of a somewhat different character is 
afforded us by the history of the Latin, a history in many 
respects more remarkable than that of any other language 
which has ever existed. This conquering tongue— whose 
descendants now occupy so large and fair a part of Europe, 
and, along with their half-sister, the English, fill nearly all 
the New "World, and numerous scattered tracts, coasts, and 
islands, on every continent and in every ocean, while ita 
material has leavened and enriched the speech of all enlight- 
ened nations — ^was the vernacular idiom, not twenty-five 
centuries ago, of a little isolated district in middle Italy, a 
region which, on any map of the world not drawn upon a 
scale truly gigantic, one might easily cover with the end of a 
finger. How and when it came there, we know not ; but it 
was one of a group of related dialects, descendants and joint 
representatives of an older tongue, spoken by the first 
immigrants, which had grown apart by the effect of the usual 
dissimilating processes. Bemains of at least two of these 
sister dialects, the Oscan and the Umbrian, are still left in 
existence, to exercise the ingenuity of the learned, and to 
illustrate the ante-historic period of Italic speech. The 
Latin was pressed on the north by the Etruscan, and threat- 
ened from the south by the Greek, languages of much more 
powerful races, and the latter of them possessing a higher 
intrinsic character, and an infinitely superior cultivation : no 
one could then have dared to guess that its after careei: 
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would be BO much more conspicuous than theirs. Its spread 
began with the extension of Eoman dominion, and was the 
plainest and most unequivocal sign of the thorough and 
penetrating nature of that dominion. Not content with the 
loose and nominal sway which the Persian sovereign exer- 
cised over the heterogeneous parts of his vast empire, or the 
yet laxer authority of the modem Mongol rulers over 
their wider conquests, the Romans infused, as it 'were, a new 
organic life into the vast body corporate of which they were 
the head, and made their influence felt through its every 
nerve and fibre. Italy they first subjected and Eomanized. 
The yoke they imposed, and riveted by their military colonies, 
their laws and institutions, their culture, and their all-pene- 
trating administration, was a bond of community against 
which no other proved able to maintain itself; all the lan- 
guages of the peninsula, from the Ghiulish of the north to 
the Greek of the extreme south, gave way by degrees before 
the tongue of the conquering city, and Italy became a 
country of one uniform speech. And yet not wholly 
uniform : relics of the ancient languages maintained them- 
selves for a long time in certain more inaccessible districts, 
and their influence was doubtless to be distinctly seen in the 
varying local dialects of the different parts of the peninsula 
— as, indeed, traces of it are even now discoverable there. 
The common speech of Italy, too, setting aside these dia- 
lectic distinctions, was not the pure polished Latin of Cicero 
and Yirgil, but a ruder idiom, containing already the germs 
of many of the changes exhibited by the modem Italian and 
the other Romanic tongues. The same process of conquest 
and incorporation into the Roman community was carried 
farther, upon a grand and surprising scale, into the other 
countries of Europe. The Celts of G-aul, the Celts and 
Iberians of Spain, gave up their own languages and adopted 
that of their rulers and civilizers, not less completely than 
have the Celts of Ireland, within the last few centurioR, 
exchanged their Irish speech for English : of Celtic words 
and usages only scanty and unimportant traces are to be 
found in the modem French and Spanish. The same fate 
threatened G-ermany, had not her brave and hardy tribes 
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-offered too stubborn a resistance to the already waning 
forces of the empire ; and Britain also, had not its remote 
situation and inferior value as a province caused the Eoman 
bold upon it to be weak, and soon abandoned. Less con- 
siderable tracts of south-eastern Europe, stretching from the 
northern border of Italy to near the mouth of the Danube, 
yielded to the same influence : subdued by the arms, colo- 
nized from the population, organized by the policy, civilized 
by the culture, of the great city, they learned also to talk 
her language, forgetting their own. Thud arose the great 
^nd important group of the Bomanic languages, as they are 
-called ; namely, the Italian, the Prench, the Spanish and 
Portuguese, the BhsBto-Eromanic of southern Switzerland, and 
the WaUachian — each including a host of varying dialects, 
^1 lineal descendants of the Latin, all spoken by populations 
-only in smaU part of Latin race. 

We must not suppose, however, that a pure and classical 
Latin was ever the popular dialect of this wide-extended 
region of Europe, any more than of Italy after its first 
!EU)manization. The same counteracting causes, acting on a 
grander scale and with an intensified force, prevented cor- 
rectness and homogeneity of speech. The populace got their 
Latin rather from the army and its followers, the colonists 
and low officials, than from educated Eomans and the works 
of great authors. Doubtless there was not at first such a 
difference between the dialect of the highest and of the 
lowest that they could not understand one another. But, 
whatever it was, it rapidly became wider : while study and 
the imitation of unchanging models kept the scholars and 
occlesiastics in possession of the classical Latin, only a little 
barbarized by the irresistible intrusion into it of words and 
oonstructions borrowed from vernacular use, the language of 
the masses grew rapidly away from it, breaking up at the 
same time into those innumerable local forms to wfeose exist- 
once we have already referred. There was no conserving and 
assimilating influence at work among the millions who had 
taken for their own the language of Eome, capable either of 
binding them fast to its established usages or of keeping 
*iheir lines of linguistic growth parallel. Special disturbing 
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• forces came in here and there. Incursions and conquests or 
G-erman tribes brought an element of Ghermanic speech into 
the tongues alike of Spain, France, and Italy. Centuries of 
Saracen domination engrafted upon the Spanish language & 
notable store of words of Arabic derivation. When, at 
length, the dark ages of European history were over, and 
knowledge and culture were to b© taken out of the exclusive 
custody of the few, and made the wealth and blessing of the 
many, the Latin was a dead language, much too fer removed 
from popular 'slants and sympathies to be able to serve the 
needs of the new nations. Hence the rise in each separate 
country, at not far from the same time, of a new national 
tongue, to be the instrument and expression of the national 
culture. All Bomanized Europe was in the condition already 
described as that of Grermany prior to the advancement of the 
modem Q-erman to its present position ; a chaos of varying 
dialects was ttere ; and, in every case, external Mstorical 
circumstances determined which of them should attain a 
higher value, and should subject and absorb the rest. 

In all this alternate and repeated divergence and converg- 
ence of dialects there is evidently nothing which needs to be 
looked upon as mysterious, or even puzzling. Such has been 
the history of language from the beginning, and in aU parts- 
of the earth. We need only the tendency of individual 
language to vary, and the effect of community to check, 
limit, and even reverse this tendency, in order to explain 
every case that arises : the peculiar conditions of each case 
must decide whether their joint action shall, on the whole, 
make for homogeneity or for diversity of speech ; and the 
result, in kind and in degree, will vary according to the sum 
of the causes which produced it ; as the resultant motion, in 
rate and direction, combines and represents all the forces, 
however various and conflicting, of whose imited action it i» 
the effecih 

Thus, as has been already pointed out, when there takes 
place a fusion of two communities, larger or smaller, of 
varying speech, no general law can determine what shall be 
the resulting dialect. When the Eomans conquered Gaul,, 
although forming only a minority of the population, . they; 
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almost totally obliterated the Gaulish speech, putting the 
Latin in its place, for they brought with them culture and 
polity, art and science, learning and letters : they made it 
better worth while for the Celts to learn Latin than to 
adhere to their own ancient idiom. When, however, the 
G-ermanic Franks, a few centuries later, conquered in their 
turn the now Latinized Gaul, and turned it into a kingdom 
of France, they adopted the language of their more numer- 
ous and more cultivated subjects, only adding a small per- 
centage of Germanic words to its vocabulary, and perhaps 
contributing an appreciable influence toward hastening the 
decay, already weU in progress, of the Latin grammatical 
system. The same thing happened once more, when the 
Scandinavian Northmen, representing another branch of the 
Germanic family, after extorting from the beaten and trem- 
bling monarchs of France the cession of one of her fairest 
provinces, became the not less formidable and dreaded Nor- 
mans. Although placed in seemingly favourable circum- 
stances for conserving their linguistic independence, crowded 
together as they were within comparatively narrow bounds, 
and making on their own ground, of which they were 
absolute masters, the majority of the population, they yet 
could not resist the powerful assimilating influences which 
pressed them, a horde of uncouth and unlearned barbarians, 
on every side. Within a wonderfully short time, their 
Norse tongue had altogether gone out of use, leaving traces 
only in a few geographical names : along with French man- 
ners, French learning, and French polity, they had implicitly 
adopted also French speech. Hardly was this conversion 
accomplished, when they set forth to propagate their new 
linguistic faith in a country occupied by dialects akin with 
that which they had recently forsworn. The Angles and 
Saxons, Germanic tribes, had meantime finished the task, 
only begun by the Eomans, of extirpating upon the largest 
and best part of British ground the old Celtic speech. They 
had done it in a somewhat different way, by sheer brute 
force, by destroying, enslaving, or driving out the native 
population, and flUing all but the most inaccessible regions 
of the island with their own ferocious tribesmen. Hence 
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the wholly insignificant remains of Celtic material to be 
found among the ordinary stores of expression of our English 
tongue. Christianity and ciyili^tion found the iiiTaders in 
their new home, and an Anglo-Saxon literature grew up, 
which, had circumstances continued fayourable, might have 
aided national unity of goyemment, institutions, and culture 
to assimilate the varying dialects of the country, producing 
■a national language not infericv in wealth and polish to our 
present speech. But they who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword: upon the Anglo-Saxons were wreaked the 
woes they had themselves earlier brought upon the Celts. 
Danish and Norse invasions, during a long period, bitterly 
vexed and weakened the Saxon state, and it finally sank 
irrecoverably under the Norman conquest. This time, the 
collision of two diverse languages, upborne by a nearly 
equal civilization — ^the partial superiority of that of the 
Normans being more than counterbalanced by their in* 
feriority in numbers — under the government of political 
circumstances already explained, produced a result difierant 
from any which we have thus for had occasion to notice — 
namely, a truly composite language, drawing its material and 
its strength in so nearly equal part from the two sources 
that scholars are able to dispute whether the modem English 
is more Saxon or more French. Into the details of the 
combination we cannot now stay to enter, but must pass 
on to. note the later dialectic history of the language, 
merely directing attention to the important and familiarly 
known fact that its formative apparatus — whether consisting 
in inflections, affixes of derivation, or connectives and rela- 
tional words — along with the most conunon and indispensable 
part of its vocabulary, remained almost purely Saxon, so 
that it is to be accounted stUl a Germanic dialect in struc- 
ture, although furnished with stores of expression in no 
small part of Bomanic origin. 

The fusion of Saxon and Norman elements in English 
speech did not reach in equal measure all parts of the land 
or all classes of the people, nor did it by any means wipe 
out previously existing dialectic differences, thus furnishing 
A new aAd strictly homogeneous speech as a starting-point 
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"wlieiice a new process of dialectic divergence should com- 
mence. On the contrary, Britain is still, like Germany, 
orAj in a less degree, a country fuU of dialects, some of 
whose peculiarities go back to the diversities of speech 
^unong the tribes by whom the Anglo-Saxon conquest of the 
island was achieved, thirteen hundred years ago, while the 
xest are of every date of c»figin, from that remote period to 
the present. One or two oi these dialects— especially the 
Scottish and the Yorkshire — poetry and fiction have made 
somewhat £uniliarly known to us; others are matters of 
keen and curious ^interest to the student of laugpiage, their 
testimony being hardly less essential than that of the literary 
-dialect to his comprehension of the history of English 
speech. 

But it was impossible that, in the transfer of English to 
the continent of America, these local dialects should main- 
tain themselves intact ; that could only have been the result 
of a separate migration of parts of the local communities to 
which they belonged, and of the continued maintenance of 
their distinct identity in their new place of settlement. 
Such was not the character of the movement which filled 
this country with an English-speaking population. Old 
lines of local division were effaced ; new ties of community 
were formed, embracing men of various province and rank. 
It was not more inevitable that the languages of the various 
nationalities which have contributed to our later population 
should disappear, swallowed up in the predominant English, 
than that the varying forms of English shoidd disappear, 
being assimilated to that one among them which was better 
supported than the rest. Nor could it be doubtful which 
was the predominant element, to which the others would 
have to conform themselves. In any cultivated and lettered 
community, the cultivated speech, the language of letters, is 
the central point toward which aU the rest gravitate, as they 
are broken up and lose their local hold. And our first 
settlers were in no small part from the instructed class, men 
of high character, capacity, and culture. They brought with 
them a written language and a rich literature ; they read 
And wrote; they established schools of every grade, and 
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took care that each riaing generation should not fell behind 
its predecessor in leamiag. The baais, too, of equality of 
rights and privileges on which they founded their society 
added & powerful influence in favour of eqmdity of speech. 
As a natural and unavoidable consequence, then, of these 
determining conditions, and not by reason of any virtue for 
which we are to take credit to ourselves, the general lan- 
guage of America, through all section* of the country and 
all orders of the population, became far mora nearly homo- 
geneouB, and accordant with the correct standard of English 
speech, than is the average language of England. And the 
same influences which made it so have tended to keep it so : 
the democratic character of our iustitutions, and the almost 
universality of instruction among ns, have done much to 
maintain throughout our community an approximate uni- 
formity of idiom. There was doubtless never a country 
before, where, down to the very humblest classes of the 
people, BO many learned to read and spell out of the same 
Bchool-books, heard the same speakers, from platform, desk, 
and pulpit, and read the same books and papers; where 
there was such a surging to and fro of the population, such 
a mixture and intimate intercourse of all ranks and of all 
regions. In short, every form of communication is more 
active and more far-reaching with ua than ever elsewhere ; 
every assimilating influence has had unequ^ed freedom and 
range of action. Hence, there was also never a case in 
which HO nearly the same language was spoken throughout 
the whole mass of so vast a population as is the English now 
in America. Modern ciriliuttion, with the great states it 
creates, and the wide and active intercourse among men to 
which it prompts and for which it affords the needed facili- 
ties, is able to estabhsh upon unoccupied soil, and then to 
iiiiuutiii;; ■ -. i ^-riindeur to 
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matters of learning and literature, have been able thus far 
to restrain our respective lines of linguistic growth from 
notable divergence. Though we are sundered by an ocean, 
there have been invisible ties enough between us to bind us 
together into one community. Yet our concordance of 
speech is not perfect : British purism finds fault with even 
our higher styles of discourse, oral and written, as disfigured 
by Americanisms, and in both the tone and the material of 
colloquial talk the differences are, of course, much more 
marked. We have preserved some older words, phrases, 
und meanings which their modem use discards ; we have 
failed as yet to adopt certain others which have sprung up 
Among them since the separation; we have originated yet 
others which they have not accepted and ratified. Upon 
all these points we are, in the abstract, precisely as much in 
the right as they ; but the practical question is, which of 
the two is the higher authority, whose approved usage shall 
Ibe the norm of correct English speaking. We have been 
content hitherto to accept the inferior position, but it is not 
likely that we shall always continue so. Our increasing 
numbers and our growing independence of character and 
.culture will give us in out own estimation an equal right, at 
the least, and we shall feel more and more unwilling to yield 
implicitly to British precedent ; so that the time may perhaps 
-come when the English language in America and the English 
language in Britain will exhibit a noteworthy difference of 
material, form, and usage. What we have to rely upon to 
counteract this separating tendency and annul its effect is 
the predominating influence of the class of highest cultiva- 
tion, as exerted especially through the medium of literature. 
Literature is the most dignified, the most legitimate, and 
the most powerful of the forces which effect the conservation 
of language, and the one which acts most purely according 
to its true merit, free from the adventitious aids and draw- 
backs of place and time. It is through her literature that 
America has begun, and must go on, to win her right to 
share in the elaboration of the English speech. Love and 
admiration of the same master-works in poetry, oratory, 
jphilosophy, and science has hitherto made one community 
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of the two great diyiBions of speakers of English, and ought 
to continue to unite them — ^and it will, we hope, do so : but 
more or less completely, according as that portion of th& 
community which is most directly reached and effectively 
guided by literature is allowed authority over the rest. 

We are, however, by no means free from dialects among our 
own population, although we may hope that they will long, 
or always, continue to be restricted within narrow limits of 
variation from the standard of correct speech, as they are at 
present. The New Englander, the Westerner, the South* 
emer, even of the educated class, betrays his birth to & 
skilled observer by the peculiarities of his language ; and 
the lower we descend in the social scale, the more marked 
and prominent do these peculiarities become. There is- 
hardly a locality in the land, of greater or less extent, which 
has not some local usages, of phrase or utterance, character- 
izing those whose provincialism has not been rubbed off hy 
instruction or by intercourse with a wider public. There i» 
a certain degree of difference, too, of which we are all 
conscious, between the written and the colloquial style : 
there are words and phrases in good conversational use^ 
which would be called inelegant, and almost low, if met 
with in books ; there are words and phrases which we em- 
ploy in composition, but which would seem forced and stilted 
if applied in the ordinary dealings of life. This is far from 
being a difference sufficient to mark the literary English as 
another dialect than that of the people ; yet it is the begin- 
ning of such a difference ; it needs no change in kind, but 
only a change in degree, to make it accord with the distinc- 
tion between any literary language which history offers ta 
our knowledge and the less cultivated dialects which have 
grown up in popular usage by its side, and by which it has 
been finally overthrown and supplanted. 

Nothing, then, as we see, can absolutely repress dialectic 
growth ; even the influences inost powerfully conservative 
of identity of language, working in the most effective 
manner which human conditions have been found to admit, 
can only succeed in indefinitely reducing its rate of pro- 
gress. 
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It will be noticed that we have used the terms " dialect" 
and " language *' indifferently and interchangeably, in speak- 
ing of any given tongue ; and it wDl also have been made 
plain, I trust, by the foregoing exposition how vain would 
be the attempt to establish a definite and essential distinc- 
tion between them, or give precision to any of the other 
names which indicate the different degrees of diversity 
among related tongues. No form of speech, living Or dead,, 
of which we have any knowledge, was not or is not a dialect, 
in the sense of being the idiom of a limited community, 
among other communities of kindred but somewhat discord- 
ant idiom ; none is not truly a language, in th« sense that 
it is the means of mutual intercourse of a distinct portion 
of mankind, adapted to their capacity and supplying their 
needs. The whole history of spoken language, in all climes 
and all ages, is a series of varying and successive phases ; 
external circumstances, often accidental, give to some of these 
phases a prominence and importance, a currency and per- 
manence, to which others do not attain ; and according to 
their degree of importance we style them idiom, or patois^ 
or dialect, or language. To a very limited extent, natural 
history feels the same difficidty in establishing the distinc- 
tion between a " variety " and a " species : " and the difficulty 
would be not less pervading and insurmountable in natural 
than in linguistic science, if, as is the case in language, not 
only the species, but even the genera and higher groups of 
animals and plants were traceably descended from one 
another or from common ancestors, and passed into each 
other by insensible gradations. Transmutation of species in 
the kingdom of speech is no hypothesis, but a patent fact^ 
one of the fundamental and determining principles of lin- 
guistic study. 
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Erroneous views of the relations of dialects. Dialectic variety implies 
original unity. Effect of cultivation on a language. Grouping of lan- 
guages by relationship. Nearer and remoter relations of the English. 
Constitution of the Indo-European family. Proof of its unity* Im- 
possibility of determining the place and time of its founders ; their 
culture and customs, inferred from their restored vocabulary. 



Having previously considered in some detail the various 
modes of change in language — ^the processes of linguistic 
life, as, by an allowable figure, we termed them — we went 
on at our last interview to direct our attention to the circum- 
stances and conditions which govern the working of those 
processes, giving prominence to the one or the other of them, 
And quickening or retarding their joiot effects. We then 
proceeded to inquire into the manner in which the same 
processes operate to divide any given form of speech, with 
the lapse of time, into varying forms, or to convert a Lm- 
guage into dialects. We passed in review the causes which 
favour the development of dialectic differences, as well as 
those which limit and oppose such development, and even 
tend to bring uniformity out of diversity. They are, we 
found, of two general kinds : the one, proceeding from indi- 
viduals, and founded on the diversities of individual char- 
acter and circumstance, tend to indefinite separation and 
discordance ; the other, acting in communities, and arising 
from the necessity of mutual intelligence, the grand aim and 
purpose of language, make for uniformity and assimilation, 
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sacrificing a merely personal to a more f omprehensive unity, 
merging the individual in the society of whicli he is a 
member. Language is an institution founded in man's social 
nature, wrought out for the satisfaction of his social wants ; 
and hence, while individuals are the sole ultimate agents in 
the formation and modification of every word and meaning 
of a word, it is still the community that makes and changes 
its language. The one is the molecular force ; the other, the 
organic. Both, as we saw, are always at work, and the history 
of human .tongues is a record of their combined effects ; but 
•the indivifeal diversifying forces lie deeper down, are more 
internal, moi^ inherent in the universal use of speech, and 
removed from the control of outward circumstances. Lan- 
guage, we may fairly say, tends toward diversity, but circum- 
stances connected with its employment check, annul, and 
even reverse this tendency, preserving unity, or producing 
it where it did not before exist. 

. One or two recent writers upon looguage • have com- 
mitted the very serious error of inverting the mutual rela- 
-tions of dialectic variety and uniformity of speech, thus turn- 
ing topsy-turvy the whole history of linguistic development. 
Unduly impressed by the career of modem cultivated dialects, 
their efiacement of existing dialectic differences and pro- 
dluction of homogeneous speech throughout wide regions, 
itnd failing to recognize the nature of the forces which have 
made such a career possible, these authors affirm that the 
natural tendency of laDguage is from diversity to uniformity ; 
that dialects are, in the regular order of things, antecedent 
to language ; that human speech began its existence in a 
state of infinite dialectic division, which has been, from the 
first, undergoing coalescence and reduction. It may seem 
hardly worth while to spend any effort in refuting an opinion 

* I refer in particular to M. Ernest Renan, of Paris, whose peculiar views 
upon this subject are laid down in his General History of the Semitic Lan- 
guages, and more fully in his treatise on the Origin of Language (2nd edition, 
l^ans, 1858, ch. viii.J — a work of great ingenuity and eloquence, but one 
of which the linguistic philosophy is in a far higher degree construct- 
ive than inductive. Professor Max Miiller, also, when treating of the 
Teutonic class of languages (Lectures on Language, first series, nfth leo* 
ture), appears distinctly to give in his adhesion to the same yiew. 

12 
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of whicH the falsity 'fill have been made apparent by the 
exposition already given ; yet a brief additional discussion of 
the point will, alfford us the opportunity of setting in a 
clearer light one or two principles whose distinct apprehen- 
sion is necessary in order to the successiiLl prosecution of 
our farther inquiries. 

It will be readily admitted that the difference between 
any given dialect and another of kindred stock is made up 
of a multitude of separate items of difference, and consists in 
their sum and combined effect : thus, for instance, words are 
possessed by the one which are wanting in the otiler ; words, 
found in both are differently pronounced by each, or are used 
in senses eiliier not quite identical or very unlike ; combina- 
tions and forms belong only to one, or are corrupted and 
worn down in diyerse degreee by the two ; phra«eB occur in 
the one which would be meaningless in the other. Now the 
gradual production of such differences as these is something 
which we see to have been going on in language during the 
whole period of its history illustrated by literary records ;, 
nay, which is even going on at the present day under our 
own eyes. If the Italian uses in the sense of ' truth ' the^ 
word verita, the Spanish verdad, the ^French vdrite, the 
English verity, we know very well that it is not because all 
these forms were once alike current in the mouths of the 
same people, till those who preferred each one of them sorted 
themselves out and combined together into a separate com- 
munity ; it must be because some single people formerly used 
in the same sense a single word, either coincident with one 
of these or nearly resembling them all, from which they have 
all descended, in the ordinary course of linguistic tradition, 
that always implies liability to linguistic change. "We happen 
to know, indeed, in this particular case, by direct historical 
evidence, what the original word was, and who were the 
people that used it : it was veritdt (nominative Veritas), and 
belonged to the language of Eome, the Latin : its present 
varieties of form merely illustrate the usual effects of 
phonetic corruption. So, too, if I say attend ! and the Prench- 
man attendez ! our words differ in pronunciation, in gram- 
matical form (the latter having a plural ending which the 
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former lacks), and in sense (the Prench meaning * wait ! ') i 
and, in all these respects save the last, both differ from the 
Latin attendite ; yet of this both are alike the hereditary 
representatives : no Soman ever said either attend or at^ 
tendez. But this same reasoning we apply also in other cases, 
where direct historical evidence is wanting, arriving without 
hesitation or uncertainty at like conclusions. K we say truej 
while the G-erman says treu^ the Dane tro, the Netherlander 
trouwy and so on, we do not once think of doubting that it is 
because we have all gotten nearly the same word, in nearly 
the same sense, by uninterrupted tradition from fiome primi- 
tive community in which a Uke word had a like sense ; and 
we set ourselves to discover what this word was, and what 
and why have been the changes which have brought it into 
its present varying forms. The discordance between our 
Jhther, the Anglo-Saxon yj»ifor, the Icelandic ya<^»r, the Dutch 
vader^ and the G-erman vater, does not, any more than that 
between verity and its analogues, compel us to assume a 
time when these words existed as primitive dialectic varieties 
in the same community : we regard them as the later effects 
of the separation of one community into several. And when 
we compare them all with the Latin pater, the G-reek pater^ 
the Persian peder, the Sanskrit pitar — ^all which are but 
palpable forms of the same original from which the rest have 
come — our inference is still the same. Or, to recur once 
more to an example which we have already had occasion to 
adduce, our word is is the English correspondent of the 
German ist, the Latin eat, the Greek eHi, the Lithuanian 
e9ti, the Slavonian yest*, the Persian est, the Sanskrit asti. 
To the apprehension of the historical student of language^ 
all these are nothing more than slightly varying forms of the 
same vocable : their difference is one of the innumerable 
differences of detail which distinguish from one another the 
languages we have named. We cannot, to be sure, go back 
under the sure guidance of contemporary records to the 
people among whom, and the time at which, the word origin- 
ated : but we are just as far in this case as in those referred 
to above from being driven to the conclusion that all its pre* 
sent representatives are equally primitive, that they consti- 

12* 
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tute together the state of indefinite dialectic variety in which 
the expression of the third person singular of the verb to he 
began, and that the nations, modem or ancient, in whose 
languages we find them are the lineal descendants of those 
groups in a former community who finally made up their 
minds to prefer the one or the other of them. On the 
contrary, we derive, with all the confidence belonging to a 
strictly logical process of reasoning, the conclusion that the 
words we are considering are later variations of a single 
original, namely (i^H, and that they would have no existence 
if a certain inferrible community, at an unknown period in 
the past, had not put together the verbal root as, signifying 
' existence,' and the pronoun ti, meaning ' that,' to form that 
original. 

- The same reasoning is applicable to every other individual 
instance of dialectic difference. And it is so applied, in each- 
individual instance, even by those who maintain the priority 
of dialects : such comparison and inference as we have been 
illustratiag constitute the method of linguistic research of the 
comparative philologists, among whom they too desire to 
count themselves. Only they fail to note that the whole sum 
of dialectic difierence is made up of instances like these, and 
that, if the latter point back, in detail, to an original unity, 
the former must, in its entirety, do the same. " As there 
were families, clans, confederacies, and tribes," we are told,* 
^* before there was a nation, so there were dialects before 
there was a language." The fallacy involved in this com- 
parison, as in all the reasoning by which is supported the 
yiew we are combating, is that it does not go back far 
enough; it begins in the middle of historic development, 
instead of at its commencement. If families, clans, and 
tiibes were ultimate elements in the history of humanity, if 
they sprang up independently, each out of the soil on which 
it stands, then the indefinite diversity of himian language in 
its early stages — a diversity, however, fundamental, and not 
dialectic — ^might follow, not only as an analogical, but as a 
direct historical consequence. But, if a population of 
scattered communities implies dispersion from a single point, 

• Max Miiller, U. 
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if we must follow back the fates of our race until they centre 
in a limited number of families or in a single pair, which 
expanded by natural increase, and scattered, forming thq 
little communities which later fused together into greater 
ones — ^and who will deny that it was so ? — ^then, also, both 
by analogy and by historical necessity, it follows that that i^ 
the true view of the relation of dialects and language to 
which we have been led above : namely, that growth and 
divarication of dialects accompany the spread and disconnec<- 
tion of communities, and that assimilation of dialects accom« 
panics the coalescence of communities. 

Prevalence of the same tongue over wide regions of the 
earth's surface was, indeed, impossible in the olden time, anol 
human speech is now, upon the whole, tending toward a con- 
dition of less diversity with every century ; but this is only 
owing to the vastly increased efficiency at present of those 
external influences which counteract the inherent tendency 
of language to diversity. As, here in America, a single culr 
tivated nation, of homogeneous speech, is taking the place of 
a congeries of wild tribes, with their host of discordant 
tongues, BO, on a smaller scale, is it everywhere else : civiliz-; 
ation and the conditions it makes are gaining upon barbarism 
and its isolating influences. In the fact that Prenchmen^ 
Spaniards, and Italians, on entering our community, all leam 
alike to say with us verity^ there is nothing which at all goe^ 
to prove that verity, vdrite, verdad, and verita are primitive 
dialectic varieties, tendiug toward unity; nor, in the extended 
sway of the cultivated tongues of more modem periods, is 
there aught which in the most distant manner favours the 
theory that dialects are antecedent to uniform speech, and 
that the latter everywhere grows out of the former. 

It is true, again, that a certain degree of dialectic variety 
is inseparable from the. being of any language, at any stage 
of its history. "We have seen that even among ourselves, 
where uniformity of speech prevails certainly not less than 
elsewhere in the world, no two individuals speak absolutely 
the same tongue, or would propagate absolutely the same, if 
circumstances should make them the founders of independent 
linguistic traditions. However small, then, may have beei^ 
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the community which laid the basis of any actually existing 
language or family of languages, we must admit the existence 
of some differences between the idioms of its indiyidual 
members, or families. And if we suppose such a community 
to be dispersed into the smallest possible fragments, and 
each fragment to become the progenitor of a separate com- 
munity, it might be said with a kind of truth that the lan- 
guages of these later communities began their history with 
dialectic differences already developed. The more widely 
extended, too, the original community before its dispersion, 
and the more marked the local differences, not inconsistent 
Vith mutual intelligibility, existing in its speech, the more 
capital, so to speak, would each portion have, on which to 
commence its farther accumulation of dialectic variations. 
But these original dialectic differences would themselves be 
the result of previous growth, and they would be of quite 
insignificant amount, as having been able to consist at the 
outset with unity of speech ; they might be undistinguishable 
even by the closest analysis among the peculiarities of idiom 
which should have arisen later ; and it woidd be the grossest 
error to maintain either that these last were original and 
J)rimitive, or that they grew out of and were caused by the 
first slight varieties: we should rather say, with entire truth, 
that the later dialects had grown by gradual divergence out 
of a single homogeneous language. 

In an uncultured community, the value of such minor 
discordances of usage as may exist, and do always exist, 
among those who yet, as being able to communicate freely 
with one another, are to be regarded as speaking the same 
tongue, is at its maximum. The first effect of the cultiva- 
tion of a language, as we style it, is to wipe out this class of 
differences, extending the area and perfecting the degree of 
linguistic uniformity. And its work is accomplished, first 
as last, whether the scale of variation over which its influ- 
ence bears sway be less or greater, by selection, not hy 
fusion. The varying usages of different individuals and 
localities are not averaged, but the usages of one part of the 
community are set up as a nonp, to which those of the rest 
^hall be conformed, and from which farther variation shall be 
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checked or altogether prevented. An element of consciouB* 
ness, of reflectiveness, is introduced into the use of language ; 
acknowledged imitation of certain models, deference to 
authority in matters of speaking, take the place of the 
former more spontaneous and careless employment of the 
•common means of communication, governed only by the 
necessities of communication, which are always felt but not 
always reasoned upon. The best speakers, those who use 
words with most precision, with most fulness and force 
of meaning, with most grace and art, become the teachers of 
the rest. And however this influence be exerted, whether 
by simple recognition of authority in those who deserve it, 
or with the aid of a popular literature, handed down by 
tradition, or whether it rise to grammatical and lexical culture, 
to the possession of letters and learning, it' is of the same 
nature ; it produces its conser>ung and ennobHng effects in 
the same way. It is the counsellor and guide, not the 
master, of national usage. It undertakes no wholesale re-' 
formation. It does not shear off from a language masses of 
unnecessary means of expression which untaught speakers 
-would fain force upon it ; it finds no such materials to deal 
with. Some write and speak as if the uncultivated employer 
•of speech were impelled to launch out indefinitely into new 
irords and forms, rioting in the profusion of his linguistic 
<n*eations, until grammar comes to set bounds to his prodi* 
gality, and to reduce the common tongue within reasonable 
• dimensions. But it is by no means so easy and seductive a 
ithing to increase the resources of a language. We do not 
look to our dictionaries and grammars to know if we may 
>iifie elements which come crowding to our lips and demanding 
•utterance. Linguistic growth is a slow process, extorted, as 
it were, by necessity, by the exigencies of use, from the 
speakers of language. The obligation resting upon each one 
of making himself intelligible to his fellows, and understand- 
ing them in turn, is the check, and a sufficient one, upon in* 
^vidual license of production. Economy is a main element 
in linguistic development; that which is superfluous in 
a dialect, not needed for practical use, falls off and dies of 
itself, without waiting to be lopped away by the pruning^ 
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knife of a grammarian. Culture chooses, from among tHe^ 
varieties of equivalent form, utterance, and phrase which & 
defective communication has allowed to spring up within, 
the limits of the same community, those which shall be ac» 
cepted as most worthy of preservation. It maintains what 
is good, warns against abuses, and corrects offences com*, 
mitted by a part against the authority of prevailing usage. A 
cultivated language is thus simply one whose natural growth, 
has gone on for a certain period under the conscious and 
interested care of its best speakers ; which has been placed, 
in their charge, for the maintenance of a standard, for the 
repression of disfiguring alterations, for enrichment with ex- 
pressions for higher thought and deeper knowledge ; for tha 
enforcement, in short, of their own studied usages of speech 
upon the less instructed and more heedless masses of a com* 
munity. 

It is obviously futile to attempt to draw anywhere & 
dividing line in the development of language — to say, these^ 
difterences on the one side are the result of later linguistic 
growth ; those, on the other side, are original, a part of the^ 
primitive variety and indefiniteness of human speech. Th» 
nature and uses of speech, and the forces which act upon it 
and produce its changes, cannot but have been essentially 
the same during all the periods of its history, amid all i^ 
changing circumstances, in all its varying phases ; and ther& 
is no way in which its unknown past can be investigated^ 
except by the careful study of its living present and its 
recorded past, and the extension and application to remota 
conditions of laws and principles deduced by that study. 
Like effects, as we have already had occasion to claim, imply 
like causes, not less in the domain of language than in that or 
physical science; and he who pronounces the origin and 
character of ancient dialects and forms of speech to be fimda* 
mentally different from those of modem cQalects and forma 
of speech can only be compared with the geologist who 
should acknowledge the formation by aqueous action of recent 
gravel and pebble-beds, but should deny that water had any-> 
thing to do with the production of ancient sandstones and 
conglomerates. 
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The continuity and similarity of the course of linguistic 
history in all its stages, and the competency of linguistic 
correspondences, wherever we find them, to prove imity of 
origin and community of tradition, are truths which we need 
to bear in mind as we proceed with our inquiries into lan- 
guage. If we meet in different tongues with words which 
are clearly the same word, notwithstanding differences of form 
and meaning which they may exhibit, we cannot help con- 
cluding that they are common representatives of a single 
original, once formed and adopted by a single community, 
and that from this they have come down by the ordinary and 
Btm subsisting processes of linguistic tra^ion. wHch Jways 
and everywhere involve liability to alteration in outer shapes 
and inner content. It is true that there are found in Ian-* 
guage accidental resemblances between words of wholly dif- 
ferent origin : of such we shall have to take more particular 
notice in a later lecture (the tenth) : but exceptions like 
these do not make void the rule ; the possibility of their 
occurrence only imposes upon the etymologist the necessity of 
greater care and circumspection in his comparisons, of studying 
more thoroughly the history of the words with which he has- 
to deal. It is also true that real historical correspondences 
may exist between isolated words in two languages without 
implying the original identity of those languages, or anything 
more than a borrowing by the one out of the stores of 
expression belonging to the other. Our own tongue, for 
instance, aside from its wholesale composition out of the 
iongues of two diffei;,ent races, draws more or less of its- 
material from nearly every one of the languages of Europe, 
and from not a few of those of Asia, Africa, and America. 
Tet it is evident that such borrowing has its limits, both of 
degree and of kind, and that it may be within the power of 
the linguistic student readily to distinguish its results from* 
the effects of a genuine community of linguistic tradition. 

The method by which we are to proceed in grouping and 
classifying the languages spoken by mankind, now and in 
former times, results with necessary consequence from the 
principles which we have laid down. "We have seen that no» 
given form of speech remains permanently the same : each. 
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cHanges continually, in its structure and content, and tends 
tp divide, with the progress of time, into varying forms or 
dialects. No existing language, no recorded language, is 
original ; each is the descendant of some earlier one, from 
which, perhaps, other existing or recorded languages are 
equally descended. "With this easy clew to guide us, the 
labyrinth of human speech is a labyrinth no longer ; it is 
penetrated by paths which we may securely follow. "We 
have simply to group together according to their affinities the 
languages known to us ; connecting, first of all, those whose 
totality of structure, along with what history actually teaches 
us of their derivation, shows them so plainly to be forms of 
the same original that evefi the most exaggerated scepticism 
«oidd not venture to deny their relationship ; then going on 
to extend our classification from the more clearly to the more 
obscurely, from the more closely to the more remotely con- 
nected, until we have done the utmost which the nature of 
the case permits, until analysis and deduction will carry us 
lio farther. The way is plain enough at first, and even the 
most careless may tread it without fear of wandering ; but to 
follow it to the end demands, along with much labour and 
pains, no little wariness and clearness of vision. 

Let us, then, turn aside for a time from pursuing the 
direct course of our fundamental inquiry, " why we speak so 
and so,'* to ask who " we '* are to whom the inquiry relates ; 
who, along with us that acknowledge the various forms of 
the English as our native speech, use languages which are, 
after all, only dialectic forms of one great original mother- 
tongue. 

The results of such an investigation into the relationship 
of the English language have been, to a certain extent, taken 
for granted during our whole discussion. This was unavoid- 
able : we could not otherwise have talked at all of genetic 
connection, or illustrated the processes of linguistic growth. 
Now, however, we have to take up the subject more system- 
atically, showing the extent to which the tie of relationship 
reaches, and presenting some of the evidence which proves its 
xeality. 

To assert that the slightly differing forms of speech which 
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prevail in the various parts of our own country, and even the 
more noteworthy dialects found among the classes of the 
population of Britain, form together only one language, is to 
dissert a truism : no man in his sober senses would presume 
io doubt it. Let any one, however ignorant of history he. 
^3^7 he, go about the globe, finding on each side of the 
Atlantic, and scattered from island to island, communities 
who speak English, though tinged with local colouring, and 
it will not enter into his mind to doubt that they were 
«cattered thither &om some common centre, that they all 
have their accordant speech by community of linguistic 
tradition. A like conclusion is reached almost as directly, 
if we follow back to the continent of Europe the traces of 
those adventurous tribes which, as history distinctly informs 
us, colonized at no very remote date the British isles, and 
note what languages are still spoken upon the shores whence 
they set forth on their career of conquest. The larger and 
more indispensable part of EngHsh, as has been already 
pointed out, finds its kindred in Germany, whence caine the 
Saxon and Anglian portion of our ancestry. The community 
of tradition between the English and the German, Nether- 
landish, Swedish, Danish, and so on, is so pervading, and its 
evidences are so patent to view, that no one, probably, who 
has ever added a knowledge of either of the languages named 
to that of his English mother-tongue has failed to be struck 
by it, and to be convinced that, in their main structure and 
material, the two were one speech. But his experience has 
Also taught him that the diffe^rence between them is far from 
being inconsiderable, and that, unfortunately for him, he is by 
no means able to speak and write German or Swedish, 
^because English, like them, is Germanic. If an American, 
he will talk readily with an educated Englishman ; he will 
even make shift to understand a Yorkshireman, a broad 
Scotchman, or an Irishman fresh from his native bogs ; but 
put him and a German together, and the two are well-nigh 
as deaf and dumb to each other as if the one of them were a 
Greek or a Hindu. Plainly enough, the explanation of 
their difficulty is simply this : these two Germanic dialects, 
4)riginally one lang^ge and belonging to a single community. 
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baye been now bo long Beparated, and {heir independent 
changes in the interval have been so great, that free and 
intelligent commnnieation is no longer possible between 
those who have learned to speak them : one mnst have some- 
what of instmction in both in order to be able to discoTer 
the fact of their relationship. 

Not all the Grermanic languages, however, are allied with 
the English in eqnal degree. The Low-Grerman dialects, as 
they are called, those which occupy the northern shores and 
lowlands of the country, stand notably nearer to our tongue 
than do the dialects of central and southern Germany, the 
literary High-G^erman and its next of kin. This relation is 
readily and sufficiently accounted for by the circumstances 
of the Germanic emigration to Britain: our ancestors came 
from the shore provinces, and brought with them the forms 
of speech there prevailing. And there is yet another 
principal group of Germanic languages, coordinate with the 
two already mentioned : it occupies the outliers of Germany 
to the north, namely Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and 
their remote colony of Iceland. It is usually called the 
Scandinavian group. We have in our own present speech 
not a few traces of its peculiar words and usages, imported 
into England by those fierce Northmen — or Danes, as 
English history is accustomed to style them — whose incur- 
sions during many centuries so harassed the Saxon mon-* 
archy. 

These three groups or classes of existing dialects, the 
Low-Qerman, the High-Gl^rman, and the Scandinavian, with 
their numerous subdivisions, constitute, then, a weU-marked 
family of related languages ; although those who speak them 
can only to a very limited extent understand one another,, 
the same sentence or paragraph could not be written in any 
two of them vdthout bringing to light such and so many 
resemblances as even to a superficial examination would 
appear sure proof of a genetic connection. It is past ques->^ 
tion that all the Gl-ermanic dialects are descendants and joint 
representatives of a single tongue, spoken somewhere, at 
some time in the past, by a single community, and that all 
the differences now exhibited by them are owing to th» 
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Beparation of this community, in the progress of time, into 
detached and somewhat isolated portions, with the consequent 
•breaking up into diverging lines and currents of the common 
-stream of their linguistic tradition. It is even clear that, so 
far as concerns the surviving dialects, the divergence was 
primarily into three main branches, now represented by the 
three groups of languages which have been defined above. 

V. How it happens that our vocabulary also contains so large 
a store of words that are foreign to all the other Germanic 
dialects, but are shared with us by the nations of southern 
Europe, was fully set forth in the last lecture. We saw that 
the Normans — who, though a people of Germanic blood, had 
lived long enough in France to substitute the idiom of that 
country for their own forgotten tongue — ^imported into 
England a new current of linguistic tradition, which, after a 
i;ime, mingled peacefully in the same bed with the former 
one. The languages with which ours is thus brought into a 
tind of relationship by marriage were seen to be the French, 
i;he Spanish and Portuguese, the Italian, the E*hsBto-!Bomanic, 
and the Wallachian, each including a host of minor dialects. 
The descent of these tongues, constituting together the 
Eonaanic group or family, from a common mother, the Latin, 
is written down in full upon the pages of history, and has 
been by us already briefly reviewed. 

. That these two important famiHes of human language, the 
<xermanic and the Eomanic, are also in remoter degree 
related to one another and to other ancient and modem 
families, as joint branches of a yet more extensive family, is 
a truth equally undeniable, although not equally obvious. 
That it might be so is evident enough, according to the 
principles which we have already established respecting the 
life of language. There is no limit assignable to the extent 
to which the descendants of a common liaguistic stock may 
diverge and become separated from one another. The ques- 
tion is one of fact, of evidence. Only a careful and thorough 
sifting of their linguistic material can determine how far the 
ramifications of genetical relationship may bind together 
languages apparently diverse. If two kindred tongues can, 
by divergent growth, come to differ from each other as much 
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as Englisli and Glenniui, there is no a priori ground for be-^ 
lieving that they may not come to differ as mnch as English 
and Polish, or G-reek, or Hindnstani. And, by approved 
scientific methods of linguistic research, stadents of language 
have traced out the boundaries of a grand family of human 
speech, embracing, along with the Germanic and Bomanie 
groups, nearly all the other tongues of Europe, and those of 
no small portion of south-western Asia. We will accordingly 
go on first to pass in review the various branches claimed to 
constitute this fiunily, and then to examine the evidence 
upon which the claim is founded. 

Of nearest kindred with the Latin, as well as most nearly 
associated with it in history, is the ancient Ghreek, its classia 
compeer, but its superior in flexibility and beauty ; superior, 
too, as regards the genius and culture of those to whom it 
served as the instrument of thought ; but of far less con* 
spicuous career, and making at the present day but an in- 
significant figure in the sum of human speech, being spoken 
only by the scanty population of Greece itself, and by the 
peoples, partly of Greek origin, which fill the islands and 
line the shores of the ^gean and Black seas. 

The languages displaced by the Latin were, as we have 
seen, in great part Celtic. At the beginning of the historic 
period, the domain of the Celts included no mean portion ot 
the soil of Europe. Britain, Gaul, a part of Spain, and the 
north of Italy, together with some of the provinces ot 
central Europe, were in their possession. But the more 
energetic and persistent Italic and Germanic races soon 
began to gain ground upon them : and now, for a long suc-» 
cession of centuries, no Celtic tribe of any importance has 
maintained its integrity and independence. The Erse, or 
Gaelic of the Scotch Highlands, the native Irish, or Gaelic 
of Ireland, and the insignificant dialect of the Isle of Man, 
representing together the Gadhelic division of Celtic speech — 
and the Welsh in Wales, and the Breton or Armoriean in 
Brittany, representatives of the other, the Cymric division, 
are the scanty remains of that great family of related tongues 
which, but nttle more than two thousand years ago, occupied 
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more territory than G-erman, Latin, and Greek combined i 
and they are all, probably, on their way to extinction. 

The eastern part of Europe is mainly filled by the numer- 
ous branches of another important family, the Slavic or Sla- 
Tonic. Although somewhat encroached upon on the west by 
the Germanic, it has, upon the whole, from inconspicuous 
beginnings, grown steadily in consequence since its first 
appearance on the stage of history, and now occupies a com- 
manding position eastward, as the vehicle of civilization ta 
northern and central Asia. It covers most of Eussia in 
Europe, with Poland, the eastern provinces of Austria, and 
the northern of Turkey. Among its principal branches are 
the Russian, with numerous subdivisions, the Polish, th& 
Bohemian, the Servian, and the Bulgarian. All these are 
as distinctly and closely akin with one another as are the 
modem Germanic dialects. 

A more remotely allied branch of the same family, con- 
stituting almost a family by itself, occupies a narrow territory 
about the great bend of the Baltic sea, firom the gulf of 
Finland to beyond the Overman frontier, and comprises thd 
Lithuanian, the Livonian or Lettish, and the Old Prussian. 
The latter is already extinct, and the others also appear to 
be going gradually out of existence, under pressure of the 
assimilating influence exerted upon them by the languages of 
the surrounding more powerful communities. 

We have thus reviewed all the languages of modem 
Europe, excepting, first, the Albanian, which is the living 
representative of the ancient IIl3rrian, and of which the con- 
nections are doubtful (although it is likely to be yet proved 
to belong with the rest, as a branch of the same stock) ; 
secondly, the Basque, in the Pyrenees, a wholly isolated and 
problematical tongue ; thirdly, the Hungarian, with its rela- 
tives, the Einnish and Lappish of the extreme north, and 
other languages spoken by scattered tribes in northern and 
eastern !]^ussia; and finally, the Turkish and its congeners, 
which do but overlap slightly the south-eastern frontier. 
These two last groups, as we shall see hereafter (in the 
eighth lecture), are of a kindred that occupies no small part 
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of northern and central Asia. But before we have gathered 
in all the members of the great family we are seeking to 
establish, we must cross the border of Europe, and enter 
southern Asia. 

Asia Minor is chiefly in the hands of Turkish tribes, who 
have crowded themselves in there in comparatively modem 
times, driving out, or subjecting and assimilating, the previous 
occupants. The same races stretch eastward, across the 
southern extremity of the Caspian sea, intervening between 
Europe and the countries whose speech shows affinity with 
that of Europe. But within, in the hilly provinces of Media 
and Persia, and on the great Iranian table-land, which 
stretches thence to the Indus, we find again abundant traces 
of a linguistic tradition coinciding ultimately with our own. 
The Persian, with all its dialects, ancient and modem, and 
with its outliers on the north-west and on the east — ^as 
the Armenian, the Kurdish, the Ossetic, and the Afghan — 
constitutes a branch of our family, the Persian or Iranian 
branch. And yet one step farther we are able to pursue the 
same tie of connection. The Iranian languages conduct us 
to the very borders of India : beyond those borders, in Hin- 
dustan, between the bounding walls of the Himalayas and 
Vindhyas, and eastward to the mouths of the Ganges, lies the 
easternmost branch of that grand division of human speech 
to which our own belongs, the Indian branch, comprising the 
•ancient Sanskrit, with its derived and kindred languages. 

The seven groups of languages at which we have thus 
glanced — ^namely, the Indian, the Persian, the Greek, the 
Latin, the Slavonic (including the Lithuanic), the Germanic, 
.and the Celtic— each made up of numerous dialects and 
«ub-dialects, are the members composing one vast and highly- 
important family of human speech, to which, from the names 
of its two extreme members, we give the titie of " Indo- 
European." It is known also by various other designations : 
some style it " Japhetic," as if it appertained to the descendants 
of the patriarch Japhet, as the so-called '' Semitic" tongues to 
the descendants of Shem ; " Aryan " is a yet more popular and 
customary name for it, but is liable to objection, as being more 
especially appropriate to the joint Indo-Persian branch of 
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tHe fknuly, since it is used hj them, and them alone, in de- 
eignating themselves ; and a few still employ the term " Indo- 
Oermanic," which seems to savour of national prepossession, 
laince no good reason can be given why, among the western 
branches, the G-ermanic should be singled out for representa- 
iion in the general title of the family. 

The languages of this whole family sustain to one another 
a relation which is the same in kind with that subsisting 
l)etween the various Germanic dialects, and differs from it 
only in degree. Giliat the signs of their relationship escape 
the notice of a superficial observer — ^that the school-boy, or 
even the college-student, when toiling over his Greek and 
Latin tasks, does not suspect, and might be hard to per- 
tniade, that the classical languages and his mother-tongue 
are but modified forms of the same original, is evidently no 
ground for discrediting the fact. The uninstructed English 
speaker, as we have seen, finds even the nearly kindred 
German as strange and unintelligible as the Turkish : both 
are to him in equal degree, as he says, "all Dutch," or "all 
Greek ; " and yet, a little learning enables him to find half 
his native vocabulary, in a somewhat changed but still plainly 
Tecognizable form, in the German dictionary. A higher de- 
gree of instruction is required, in order to the discovery and 
Appreciation of that evidence which proves the remoter rela- 
tionship of the Indo-European tongues ; a wider comparison, a 
more skilled and penetrating analysis, must be applied ; but, 
by its application, the conclusion is reached just as directly 
and surely in the one case as in the other. The inquirer 
fuUy convinces himself that the correspondences in their 
material and structure are too numerous, and of too intimate 
a character, to be explained with any plausibility by the 
supposition of accidental coincidence, or of mutual borrowing 
or imitation; that they can only be the consequence of a 
-common linguistic tradition. 

Any complete or detailed exhibition of the evidence which 
fihows the original unity of the languages claimed to consti- 
tute the Indo-European fiimily is, of course, utterly im- 
possible within the necessary limits of these lectures ; but it 

is altogether desirable that we should direct our attention to 

13 
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at least a few samples of the correspondences from which so^ 
important a truth is derived. It will be allowable to do thi» 
the more succinctly, inasmuch as the truth is one now so 
well established and so generally received, and of which the 
proof is already fkmiliar to so many. We may fairly claim, 
indeed, that it is denied only by those who are ignorant of^ 
the fsicts and methods of linguistic reasoning, or whose judg- 
ments are blinded by preconceived opinion. 

I shall not strive after originality in my selection or 
the correspondences which illustrate the common origin 
of the Indo-European tongues, but shall follow the course 
abeady many times trodden by others. This is one which 
is marked out by the circmnstances of the case. It would 
be extremely easy, choosing out any two from among the- 
languages which we wish to compare— -as the Latin and 
Gf^reek, the Greek and Sanskrit, the Latin and Russian, 
the Lithuanian and German — to draw up long lists of 
words conmion to both, out of every part of their respective 
vocabularies ; especially, if we were to take the time and 
pains to enter into a discussion of the laws governing their* 
phonetic variations, and so to point out their obscure aa 
well as their more obvious correspondences : and we mights 
thus satisfactorily prove them all related, by proving each 
one related with each of the rest in succession. When^ 
however, we seek for words which are clearly and palpably 
identical in all or nearly all the branches of the family, we* 
have to resort to certain special classes, as the numerals and 
the pronouns. The reason of this it is not diffiicult to point 
out. For a large portion of the objects, acta, and states, or 
the names for which our languages are composed, it is com- 
paratively easy to find new designations : they offer niuner- 
ous salient points for the names-giving faculty to seize upon ;. 
the characteristic qualities, the analogies with other things^ 
which suggest and call forth synonymous or nearly synonym-^ 
ouB titles, are maiiy. Hence a language may originate » 
variety of appellations for the same thing — as, for horse, we 
have also the almost equivalent names steed, nag, cowrser^ 
racer ; and further, for the different kinds and conditions of* 
the same animal, the names stallion^ mare^ gelding, filly ^ colt^ 
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pony, and others — and, in the breaking up of the language 
into dialects, one of these synonymous appellations is liable 
to become the prevailing one in one dialect, another in 
another, to the neglect and loss of all but the one selected. 
Or, a new name is started in a single dialect, wins currency 
there, and crowds out of use its predecessors. The G-crman^ 
for instance, has, indeed, our word horse, in the form ross 
(earlier hros), but employs it more rarely, preferring to use 
instead pferd, a word of which we know nothing. The 
modem Bomanic tongues, too, say in the same sense cahallo, 
cheval, etc., words coming from the Latin caballtis, ' nag,* 
and they have lost almost altogether the more usual and 
dignified Latin term equus. Thus, further, the modem 
Erench name for * shoemaker * is cordonnier, literally * worker 
in Cordovan leather;' for * cheese,' fromage, properly 
'pressed into a form, moulded;' for * liver,' ybie, originally 
' cooked with figs ' — ^that finiit having been, as it seems, at a 
certain period, the favourite garnish for dishes of liver: 
while the Latin appellations of these three objects have gone 
out of use and out of memory. But for the numerals and 
pronouns our languages have never shown any disposition to 
create a synonymy ; it was, as we may truly say, no easy task 
for the linguistic faculty to arrive at a suitable sign for the 
ideas they convey ; and, when the sign was once found, it 
maintained itself thenceforth in use everywhere, without 
danger of replacement by any other, of later coinage. Hence 
all the Lido-European nations, however widely they may be 
separated, and however discordant in manners and civiliza- 
tion, coimt with the same words, and use the same personal 
pronouns in individual address — the same, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the changes which phonetic corruption has 
wrought upon their forms. 

For reasons not so easily explainable, the Indo-European 
languages show a hardly less noteworthy general accordanceP 
in regard to the terms by which, within the historical period, 
or down even to the present time, they indicate the degrees 
of near relationship, such 2^9, father, mother, daughter, brother^ 
sister. Formed, as these words were, in the earliest period 

of history of the common mother-tongue, they have in nearly 

13 ♦ 
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jlU its branches escaped being superseded by expressions of 
Jater growth, although there is hardly one of them which 
^oes not here and there exhibit a modem substitute. 

The following table will set forth, it is believed, in a plain 
iand apprehensible manner some of the correspondences of 
which we have been speaking. Por the sake of placing 
their value in a clearer light, I add under each word its 
equivalents in three of the languages — ^namely Arabic, 
Turkish, and Hungarian — which, though neighbours of the 
Indo-European tongues, or enveloped by them, are of wholly 
different kindred. 



Ibigllsh 


^100 


three 


Kven 


thou 


me 


moOur 


WoOur 


Ctermanic : 
















Dutch 


ttoee 


drie 


eeveii 






moeder 


broeder 


'. Icelandic 


tvS 


thHu 


Ho 


thu 


modhir 


brodhir 


High-German 


zwei 


drei 


si^en 


du 


mich 


mutter 


bruder 


Hoeso-Oothic 


twa 


thH 


Hlmn 


thu 


mik 




brothar 


Lithuanic 


d» 


tH 


septyni 


tu 


manen 


moter 


brolia 


filavonic 


dwa 


tH 


»edmi 


tu 


man 


mater 


brat 


Celtic 


dau 


tH 


secfU 


tu 


me 


mathair 


brathair 


Latin 


duo 


tre» 


aepttn 


tu 


me 


mater 


/rater 


Greek 


dUo 


treia 


hepta 


sU 


me 


meter 


phrater 


Persian 


dwa 


thH 


iMpta 


turn 


me 


matar 




Sanslcrit 


dwa 


tH 


aapta 


tvwm 


me 


matar 


bhr€Uar 


Arabic 


U7m 


thdUUh 


8ab' 


anta 


ana 


umm 


akh 


Turldsh 


iki 


itch 


yecU 


sen 


hen 


ana 


kardaeh 


Hungarian 


ket 


harom 


let 


t« 


engem 


anya 


fiver 



daughter 



doehter . 
dottir 
toehter 
dauhtcur 

dochy 
dear{Tfi 

HhngaUF 

duhUar 

bint, 
kia 
leanv . 



I have selected, of course, for inclusion in this table, 
those words of the several classes represented which exhibit 
most clearly their actual imity of descent ; in others, it would 
require some detailed discussion of phonetic relations to 
make the same unity appear. Thus, the Sanskrit panca, the 
Greek pente, the Latin quinque, and the Gk)thic jfttnfy all 
meaning * five,' are as demonstrably the later metamorphoses 
of a single original word as are the varying forms of the 
primitive tri, * three,' given above : each of their phonetic 
changes being supported by numerous analogies in the 
respective languages. The whole scheme of numeral and 
pronominal forms and of terms of relationship is substantially 
one and the same in all the tongues ranked as Indo-}3u- 
ropean. 

These facts, of themselves, would go far toward proving 
the original uniiy of the languages in question. To look 
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upon correspondences like those here given as the result of 
accident is wholly preposterous i no sane man would think 
of ascribing them to such a cause. Nor is the hypothesis of 
a natural and inherent bond between the sound and the 
sense, which would prompt language-makers in different 
parts of the earth to assign, independently of one another, 
these names to these conceptions, at all more admissible* 
The existence of a natural bond could be claimed with even 
the slightest semblance of plausibility only in the case of the 
pronouns and the words for * father ' and * mother ; ' and 
there, too, the claim could be readily disposed of — if, indeed^ 
it be not already sufficiently refuted by the words from strangei? 
tongues which are cited in the table. Mutual borrowing, too, 
transfer from one tongue to another, would be equally far 
from furnishing an acceptable explanation. Were we dealing 
with two or three neighbouring dialects alone, the suggestion 
of such a borrowing would not be so palpably futile ad 
in the case in hand, where the facts to be explained are 
found in so many tongues, covering a territory which stretched 
from the mouths of the Q-anges to the shores of the Atlantic* 
Amodified form of the hypothesis of mutual borrowing is put 
forth by some who are indisposed to admit the essential one- 
ness of Indo-European speech. Some tribe or race, they 
say, of higher endowments and culture, has leavened with its 
material and usages the tongues of all these scattered peoples, 
engrafting upon their original diversity an element of agree- 
ment and unity. But this theory is just as untenable as the 
others which we have been reviewing. Instances of mixture 
of languages — ^resulting either from the transmission of a 
higher and more favoured culture, or from a somewhat equal 
and intimate mingling of races, or from both together — ^have 
happened during the historical period in sufficient numbers 
to allow the linguistic student to see plainly what are its 
effects upon language, and that they are very different 
from those which make the identity of Indo-European lan- 
guage* The introduction of culture and knowledge, of art and 
science, may bring in a vocabulary of expressions for the know- 
ledge communicated, the conceptions taught or prompted ; but 
it cannot touch the most intimate fiind of speech, the words' 
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significaoit of those ideas without whose designation no 
spoken tongue would be worthy of the name. K we could 
possibly suppose that the rude ancestors of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean nations, more brutish than the Africans and Polyne- 
sians of the present day, were unable to count their fingers even 
until taught by some missionary tribe which went from one 
to the other, scattering these first rudiments of mathematical 
knowledge, we might attribute to its influence the close 
correspondence of the Indo-European numeral systems ; but 
then we should have farther to assimie that the same teachers 
instructed them how to address one another with I and tliou^ 
and how to name the members of their own families : and 
who will think of maintaining such an absurdity ? All the 
preponderating influence of the Sanskrit-speaking tribes of 
northern India over the ruder population of the Dekhan, to 
which they gave religion, philosophy, and polity, has only 
resulted in filling the tongues of the south with learned 
Sanskrit, much as our own English is filled with learned 
Latin and G-reek. Even that coalescence of nearly equal 
populations, languages, and cultures out of which has grown 
tlie tongue we speak, has, as was pointed out in the fourth 
of these lectures, left the language of common life among 
us — the nucleus of a vocabulary which the child first learns, 
and every English speaker uses every day, almost every 
hour — still overwhelnungly Saxon : the English is G-ermanic 
ih its fundamental structure, though built higher and de- 
corated in every part with Eomanic material. So is it also 
with the Persian, in its relation to the Arabic, of whose 
material its more learned and artificial styles are in great 
part made up ; so with the Turkish, of which the same thing 
is true with regard to the Persian and Arabic. But most of 
all do these cases of the mingling of different tongues in one 
language, and every other known case of a like character, 
show that the grammatical system, the apparatus of inflection 
and word-making, the means by which vocables, such as they 
stand in their order in the dictionary, are taken out and 
woven together into connected discourse, resists longest and 
most obstinately any trace of intermixture, the intrusion of 
fpreign elements and foreign habits. However many Erench 
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noims and verbs were admitted to full citizenship in English 
speech, they all had to give up in this respect their former 
nationality : every one of them was declined or conjugated 
After G-ermanic models. Such a thing as a language with a 
mixed grammatical apparatus has never come under the 
•^cognizance of linguistic students: it wonld be to them a 
monstrosity; it seems an impossibility. Now the Indo- 
DBuropean languages are full of the plainest and most un- 
equivocal correspondences of grammatical structure; they 
show abundant traces of a common system of word-formation, 
•of declension, of conjugation, however disguised by the cor- 
ruptions and overlaid by the new developments of a later time : 
■and these traces are, above all others, the most irrefutable 
•evidences of the substantial unity of their linguistic tradition. 
We will notice but a single specimen of this kind of evidences, 
i^he most striking one, perhaps, which Indo-European gram- 
mar has to exhibit. Giliis is the ordinary declension of the 
verb, in its three persons singular and plural. In drawing 
vout the comparison, we cannot start, as before, from the 
English, because, as has been shown in a previous lecture 
^(the third), the English has lost its ancient apparatus of 
personal endings: we must represent the whole Germanic 
branch by its oldest member, the MoBso-G^thic. The table 
is as follows : * 



Smrllsh 


'I hare' 


'thoahart' 


'he hat' 


'wehayo' 


'7«1iaTe' 


•thdyhare* 


Jfaeso-Gk)thIc 


haba 


hdbai^ 


hdbairlh 


hdbcMn 


h4i!batrth 


hab€md 


Mod. PeniAn 


■m 




-d 


•m 


-d 


■nd 


•<JeltIc 


-m 




•d 


-m 


-d 


't 


Lithuanic 


■mi 


•«i 


-ti 


•me 


4e 


•ti 


Siaronio 


•mi 


-«i 


-ti 


-mu 


-te 


■nU 


Latin 


?ua)€o 


habt'B 


habe-t 


hab&mu» 


habe4i» 


habe-wt 


Oreek 


-mi 


-«i 


'H 


■met 


-te 


-nrt 


^fluiBkxlt 


-mi 


-H 


-ti 


■'magi 


•tha 


fUi 



Eundamental and far-reaching as are the correspondences, 

♦ Owing to the difficulty of finding a single verb which shall present the 
•endings in all the different languages, the verb to have has been selected, and 

.given in full in the two languages in which it occurs, the terminations alone 
being elsewhere written. These are not in all cases the most usual endings 

»of conjugation, but such as are found in verbs, or in dialects, which have 

^preserved more faithfully their primitive forms. 
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of material and of- form, whicli haTe thus been brought for* 
ward, it is not necessary that we insist upon their competency, 
alone and unaided, to prove the Indo-European languages 
only later dialectic forms of a single original tongue. Their 
convincing force lies in the iayct that they are selected in- 
stances, examples chosen from, among a host of others, which 
abound in every part of the grammar and vocabulary of all 
the languages in question, now so plain as to strike the ey& 
of even the hasty student, now so hidden under later peculiar 
growth as to be only with difficulty traceable by the acute 
and practised linguistic analyst. He who would know them 
better may find them in such works as the Comparative 
Grammars of Bopp and Schleicher and the Qreek Etymolo* 
gies of Curtius. An impartial examination of them must 
persuade even the most sceptical that these tongues exhibit 
resemblances which can be accounted for only on the suppo- 
sition of a prevailing identity of linguistic tradition, such a» 
belongs to the common descendants of one and the same 
mother-tongue. On the other hand, all their differences, 
great and widely sundering as these confessedly are, can be 
fully explained by the prolonged operation of the same causes- 
which have broken up the Latin into the modem Bomanic 
dialects, or the original Germanic tongue into its various 
existing forms, and which have converted the Anglo-Saxon of 
a thousand years ago into our present English. Besides it» 
natural divergent growth, the original Indo-European tongue 
has doubtless been in some degree diversified by intermixture 
here and there with languages of other descent ; but there is 
no reason for believing that this has been an element of any 
considerable importance in its history of development. At 
some period, then, in the past, and in some limited region ot 
Europe or Asia, lived a tribe firom whose imperfect dialect 
have descended all those rich and cultivated tongues now 
spoken and written by the teeming millions of Europe and 
of some of the fairest parts of Asia. 

To know when and where this tribe lived and formed its 
language is unfortimately beyond our power. It is, indeed, 
often assumed and asserted that the original Indo-European 
home was in the north-eastern part of the Iranian plateau^ 
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near the Hindu-Koli mountaliis; but so definite a determina* 
tion possesses not the slightest shadow of authority or value* 
We really know next to nothing of the last movements whicli 
have brought any branch of the family into its present place 
of abode ; even these lie beyond the reach of the very 
hoariest traditions which have come down to us. The day- 
light of recorded history dawns first upon the easternmost, 
the Indo-Persian or Aryan, branch. The time is probably 
not far from two thousand years before Christ. We there 
see the Sanskrit-speaking tribes but just across the thresh- 
old of India, working their way over the river-valleys and 
intervening sand-plains of its north-western province, the 
Penjab, toward the great fertile territory, watered by the 
Ganges and its tributaries, of which they are soon to be- 
come the masters ; and we know that India, at least, is not 
the first home, but one of the latest conquests, of the family. 
The epoch, however, early as it appears to us, is far from the 
beginning of Indo-European migrations ; the general separa- 
tion of the branches had taken place long before : and who 
shaH say which of them haa wandered widest, in the search 
after a permanent dwelling-place ? The joint home of In- 
dians and Persians was doubtless in north-eastern Iran, 
the scene of the oldest Persian religious and heroic legend 
and tradition ; but there is no evidence whatever to prove 
that they were the aborigines of that region, and that all 
migration had been westward from thence.* Greek history 
and tradition also penetrate a little way into the second 
thousand years before Christ ; but the Greeks are -then al- 
ready in quiet possession of that little peninsula, with the 
neighbouring islands and Asiatic shores, whence the glory of 
their genius afterward irradiated the world ; and, for aught 
that they are able to teU us of their origin, they might have 
sprung out of the ground there — ^bom, according to their 
own story, of the stones which Deucalion and Pyrrha threw 

* Some antliorities incline to reeard the geographical reminiscences of the 
Zend-avesta (in the first chapter of the Yendidad) as indicating the coarse of 
the joint Aryan migration from the original family home ; out the claim 
appears to me so wholly haseless, and even preposterous, that I find it ^ffi- 
cult to understand how any man should senously put it forward. 
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beliind them. TKe Latm lace first appears as an insignificaiit 
liandfdl in central Italy, crowded hj other communities, in 
part of kindred blood ; but no legend told ns respecting its 
entrance into the Italian peninsula is of the very smallest 
historical Talue. Boman historians first bring to our know- 
ledge the Celts and Germans. The former are already be- 
ginning to shrink and waste away within their ancient hmits 
before the aggressions of the surrounding races : Celtic tales 
of the migrations westward which brought them into their 
!Ehiropean seats are but lying legends, mere echoes of their 
later knowledge of the countries and nations to the east- 
ward. Grermany is, £rom the first, the home of the Germans : 
they are a seething mass ; south-eastward as well as south- 
westward rove their restless hordes, disturbing for centuries 
the peace of the civilized world ; they leave their traces in. 
every coimtry of middle Europe, from the Volga to the 
POl^ of Hercules ; but whence and when they came 
into Germany, we ask in vain. Last to appear upon the 
historic stage are the Slavonians, in nearly their present 
abodes : a less enterprising, but a stubborn and persistent 
race, whose lately acquired civilization has only within a 
«hort time begun to be aggressive. Of its own origin, it has 
nothing at all to say. 

But if history and tradition thus refuse to aid us in search- 
ing for the Indo-European home, neither do the indications 
of language point us with anything like definiteness or cer- 
tainty to ite locality. The tongues of the easternmost 
branches, the Persian and Indian, do, indeed, exhibit the least 
departure from that form of speech which a general com- 
parison of aU the dialects shows to have been the primitive 
one ; but this is very far from proving the peoples who speak 
them to have remained nearest to their primitive seats. 
Migration does not necessanly lead to rapidity of linguistic 
changes, nor does permanence of location always imply per- 
sistency of linguistic type. Thus — ^to refer only to two or 
three striking facts among the languages of this &mily — the 
Greek has preserved much more than the Armenian of that 
material and structure which were of earliest Indo-European 
.development, notwithstanding the more oriental position of 
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the latter; of all the existing tongues of the whole great 
family, the Lithuanian, on the Baltic, retains bj &r the most 
^Qitique aspect ; and, among the G-ermanic dialects, the 
speech of Iceland, the latest G-ermanic colony, is least varied 
from their common type. All that primitiveness of form, in 
respect both to language and institutions, which characterizes 
the Aryan branch of the family — and especially the Indian 
member of the branch, in its oldest period, represented to us 
in the Vedas — ^would be fuUy and satisfactorily accounted 
for, without denying them a long history and wide migration, 
by attributing to them an exceptionaUy conservative disposi- 
tion — such a disposition aa so markedly distinguishes the 
Tnrlifln above the Persian people since their separation, making 
the former, in a vastly higher degree than the latter, the 
model and illustration of earliest Indo-European antiquity. 

"Not, again, are the inter-connections of the different 
branches, so far as yet made out, of a nature to cast much 
light upJn the UBto^ of their wmderings. That the eepara. 
tion of Indian and Persian is latest of all is, it is true, 
-universally admitted. Nearly all agree, moreover, in allowing 
A like special relationship of the Qreek and Latin, although 
its comparative remoteness, and the loss of intermediate 
forms, make the question one of decidedly greater doubt and 
difiiculty. Beyond this, nothing is at present firmly estab- 
lished. The honour of a later and closer alliance with the 
Aryan or Indo-Persian branch has been confidently claimed 
for the classical or Ghreco-Latui, for the Slavonic, and for the 
Germanic, respectively. "Within no long time past, a Ger- 
man scholar of high rank* has attempted to lay out a scheme 
of relationship for all the branches of tiie family. He assumes 
that the original stock parted first into a northern and a 
eouthem grand division : the northern included what after- 
ward became the Germanic and the Slavo-Lithuanic branches, 
the latter of them dividing yet later into Slavonic and 
Lithuanic ; the southern was broken up first into an Aryan 
and a southern European group, which respectively under* 

* Professor August Schleicher, of Jena : his views may be found drawn 
•out in fall in the preface tx) his interesting work on the Grerman language 
^Die Deutsche Sprache, Stuttgart, 1860). 
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went farther separation, the one into Persian and Indian, the 
other into Grreek and Italo-Celtic : while the Italic, of which 
the Latin is the chief^ and the Celtic, were the last to begin 
their independent history, being still more closel j related 
than the Latin and the Qreek. The feature of this arrange* 
ment which is most calculated to repel rather than attract 
assent is the position assigned to the Celtic languages. 
]Few scholars are ready to allow that these tongues, in which 
the original and distinctiye features of Indo-European speech 
are most of all hidden under the manifold effects of decay 
and new growth, whose Indo-European character was there- 
fore the last of all to be recognized, and whose separation 
from the common stock has been generaUj looked upon as 
the commencement of its dispersions, are to be regarded as 
the nearest kindred of the Latin — ^although no one who re- 
members how greatly the rates of linguistic change vary 
among different peoples and under different circumstanced 
will yenture to pronounce the connection impossible. The 
time has not yet come for a fdU settlement of these contro- 
verted points ; the means of their solution are, howeyer, 
doubtless contained iu the linguistic fsicts which lie within our 
reach, and a more thorough study and closer comparison will 
one day bring them to light, and may perhaps at the same time 
illustrate the course and order of those grand moTements which 
have brought the various races of the family into their present 
seats. But that such or any other evidences will ever direct 
our gaze to the precise region whence the movements had 
their first start is iu the very highest degree unlikely : and 
in the mean time it is better candidly to confess our igno- 
rance than to try to hold with confidence an opinion resting 
upon grounds altogether insufficient and untenable. At any 
rate, we ought fully to acknowledge that linguistic science, 
as such, does not presume to decide whether the Indo- 
European home wias iu Europe or in Asia : the utmost that 
she does is to set up certain feiint and general probabilities, 
which, combined with the natural conditions of soil and 
climate, the traditions of other races, and the direction of 
the grand movements of population in later times, point to^ 
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1;lie East rather tban the West as the startiiig-point of 
jnigration. 

K the question of place must thus be left unsettled, that 
of time is not less uncertain. The geologist makes hitherto 
but lame and blundering work of establishing an absolute 
^chronology for even the latest alterations of the earth-crust ; 
:and the student of language is compelled to found his estimates 
upon data not less scanty and questionable. The strata of 
human speech laid down in past ages have suffered most 
sweeping and irrestorable denudation, and their rate of 
growth during our present period is too greatly varying to 
furnish us any safe standard of general application. But to 
set a date lower than three thousand years before Christ for 
i}he dispersion of the Indo-European family would doubtless 
he altogether inadmissible ; and the event is most likely to 
have taken place far earlier. Late discoveries are showing 
us that the antiquity of the human race upon the earth must 
be much greater than has been generally supposed. Vistas 
of wonderful interest are opened here, down which we can 
only catch glimpses ; but the comparative brevity of the 
;period covered by human records must make us modest 
about claiming that we shall ever understand much about 
ultimate beginnings, the first origin of races. 

As regards, however, the grade of civilization and mode of 
life of the Indo-European mother-tribe before its separation 
into branches, the study of language is in condition to give 
us more definite and trustworthy information. It is evident, 
ly within our power to restore, to a certain extent, the 
original vocabulary of the tribe, out gf the later vocabularies 
of the different branches. These are composed of words of 
every age, from the most recent to the most primitive. As 
the principal features of grammatical structure were struck 
out before the dispersion, and are yet traceable by the com- 
parative phHologist amid the host of newer formations which 
surround them, so was it also with the developed material of 
speech, with the names for such objects, and acts, and pro- 
cesses, and products, as the community had already found 
occasion, and acquired power, to express : they constituted 
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the linguistic patrimony wiih whicli eacli brancli commenced 
its separate history, and may still be seen among the stores 
of more recent acquisition. Any word which is found in the 
possession of aU or nearly all the branches is, unless there be^ 
special reasons to the contrary, to be plausibly regarded as- 
haying formed part of their common inheritance from the 
time of their unity. A vocabulary constructed of worda^ 
thus hunted out can be, indeed, but an imperfect one, since 
no one can tell what proportion of the primitive tongue may 
have become altogether lost, or changed by phonetic corrup- 
tion past possibility of recognition, in the later dialects of so 
many branches that its true character is no longer discover- 
able : but, if the list be drawn up with due skill and care^ 
it may be depended upon as far as it goes. And as, from the 
stock of words composing any existing or recorded language^ 
we can directly draw important conclusions respecting the 
knowledge, circumstances, and manners of the people who 
speak it, so we can do the same thing with the fragment of 
Lido-European speech which we shall have thus set up. It 
is obvious, tob, that the results of such an investigation 
must be more satisfactory, the more primitive and unlettered 
the people respecting which it is made, the more exclusively 
native in origin and restricted in scope their civilization. A 
language like our own is an immense encyclopedia, as it 
were, in which are laid away the cognitions and experiences 
of a whole world, and of numerous generations ; it is as many- 
sided, as cosmopolitan, as hard to grasp and interpret in. 
detail, as is our culture ; while the tongue of a rude and 
isolated tribe — like the Fuegians, the Fijians, the Eskimos 
— ^would be a comparatively plain and legible portraiture of 
its condition and character. 

Some of the main results of the investigation made by 
means of language into the primitive state of that tribe which 
spoke the mother-tongue of the Indo-European family have 
been long since drawn out, and are already become the 
commonplaces of ethnological science. The subject is far 
from being yet eaiiausted, and we may look forward to much 
greater confidence of conclusion and definiteness of detail, 
when all the languages of the family shall have been more 
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thorouglily compared and analyzed, and especially when tlie 
establislunent of a true scheme of degrees of relationship 
among the branches shall reduce the doubt now thrown over 
the primitiveness of a term by its absence from the languages 
of some among them. 

By this kind of research, then, it is found that the primi- 
tive tribe which spoke the mother-tongue of the Indo- 
European family was not nomadic alone, but had settled 
habitations, even towns and fortified places, and addicted 
itself in part to the rearing of cattle, in part to the cultivation 
of the earth. It possessed our chief domestic animals — ^the 
horse, the ox, the sheep, the goat, and the swine, besides the 
dog : the bear and the wolf were foes that ravaged its flocks ; 
the mouse and fly were already its domestic pests. The 
region it inhabited was a varied one, not bordering upon the 
ocean. The season whose name has been most persistent is 
the winter. !Barley, and perhaps also wheat, was raised for 
food, and converted into meal. Mead was prepared from 
honey, as a cheering and inebriating drink. The use of 
certain metals was known ; whether iron was one of them 
admits of question. The art of weaving was practised ; wool 
and hemp, and possibly flax, being the materials employed. 
Of other branches of domestic industry, little that is definite 
can be said ; but those already mentioned imply a variety of 
others as coordinate or auxiliary to them. The weapons of 
ofience and defence were those which are usual among 
primitive peoples, the sword, spear, bow, and shield. Boati* 
were manufactured, and moved by oars. Of extended and 
elaborate political organization no traces are discoverable : 
the people was doubtless a congeries of petty tribes, under 
chiefs and leaders, rather than kings, and with institutions of 
a patriarchal cast, among which the reduction to servitude of 
prisoners taken in war appears not to have been wanting. 
The structure and relations of the family are more clearly 
seen ; names of its members, even to the second and third 
degrees of consanguinity and aflBinity, were already fixed, and 
were significant of affectionate regard and trustful interde- 
pendence. That woman was looked down upon, as a being 
in capacity and dignity inferior to man, we find no indication 
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whatever. The art of nmneratioii was learned, at least up to 
a hundred; there is no general Indo-European word for 
thousand.' Some of the stars were noticed and named: 
the moon was the chief measurer of time. The religion was 
polytheistic, a worship of the personified powers of nature. 
Its rites, whatever they were, were practised without the aid 
of a priesthood. 

Such, in briefest possible description, was the simple people 
from whom appear to have descended those mighty nations 
who have now long been the leaders of the world's civiliza- 
tion. Of their classification, their importance in history, and 
the value of their languages to linguistic science, we shaU 
treat further in the next lecture. 
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LECTUEE VI. 

lianguages and literatures of the Germanic, Slavonic, Lithuanic, Celtic, 
Italic, Greek, Iranian, and Indian branches of Indo-European speech. 
Interest of the family and its study ; historical importance of the Indo- 
European races ; tJieir languages the basis of linguistic science. 
Method of linguistic research. Comparative philology. Errors of 
linguistic method or its application. 

Our consideration of the processes of linguistic growth, 
.-and of their effects upon the condition of language and the 
rise of discordant tongues, was brought to a close in the 
preceding lecture with a brief discussion of certain errone- 
-ous views respecting original dialectic variety, and the 
influence exerted upon it by literary and grammatical culti- 
vation. We then looked to see how and how far the princi- 
ples which we had established could be applied to explain 
the seemingly infinite confusion of tongues now prevailing 
upon the earth, and to facilitate their classification and 
Teduction to order. This led us to a recognition of our own 
language as one of a group of nearly related dialects, the 
Q-ermanic group ; and, on inquiring farther, we found that 
this was itself a member of a wider family, embracing nearly 
aU the tongues of Europe, with a part of those of Asia, and 
•divided into seven principal branches : namely, the Indian, 
the Iranian, the Greek, the Latin, the Q-ermanic, the 
Slavonic (including the Lithuanic, sometimes reckoned as a 
separate branch), and the Celtic. "We called it the Indo- 
European family. At some place and time, which we were 

•obliged to confess ourselves unable to determine with any 

14 
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even tolerable degree of confidence — ^but more probably in 
Asia, and certainly not less than three thousand years before 
Christ — and in a condition of civilization respecting which 
the evidence of language furnished us valuable hints, some- 
single community had spoken a single tongue, from which 
all these others were descended, in accordance with the 
universal laws of linguistic tradition, by processes which are 
still active in every part of human speech. And now, waiv- 
ing for a while the question whether" it may not be possible 
to regard the great Indo-European fiamily itself as only a; 
member of a yet vaster family, including aJl or nearly aU the 
languages of the human race, we have, in the present lecture, 
to review more in detail its constitution, to note the period, 
and locality of its constituent members, to glance at the special 
historical importance attaching to them and to the peoples 
who speak them, to set forth their value as the funda- 
mental material of linguistic science, and to examine anew 
and more systematically the general method of linguistie- 
research, as established upon their study. 

We may best commence our survey of the varieties of* 
Indo-European speech with our own branch, the Q-ermanic. 
Its existing dialects, as has been already pointed out, are- 
divided into three groups or sub-branches : 1, the Low-G-er- 
man, occupying northern Germany and the Netherlands,. 
with their colony Britain, and with the numerous and 
widely-scattered modem colonies of Britain ; 2, the High- 
Grerman, in central and southern Germany ; 3, the Scandina^ 
vian, in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. Of the 
Low-G-erman group, the English is by far the most important: 
member ; its eventful history, iHustrated at every step by 
valuable literary documents, we trace back, through Middle 
English (A.D. 1350-1550), Old English (a.d. 1250-1350), and 
Semi-Saxon (a.d. 1150-1250), to the Anglo-Saxon, which 
reaches into the seventh century of our era, possessing an anti- 
quity exceeded by only one other Germanic dialect. Its 
earliest monuments, in their style and metre, and at least one 
of them, the Beowulf, in subject and substance also, carry us 
back to the pre-Christian period of Germanic history. We 
cannot delay here to enter into any detailed examinatioii. 
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of the character and changes of English speech, interesting 
and instruetive as such a task would be ; save so far as thej 
have been and may hereafter be brought in by way of illus- 
tration of general linguistic laws, they must be left to more 
special treatises.* 

Next of hin with the Anglo-Saxon, or oldest form of Eng- 
lish, are the ancient Frisian, of the northern sea-coast of 
Germany, which had, in the fourteenth century and later, 
a literature of its own, of juridical content, composed in 
an idiom of form little less antique than Old High-G-erman, 
notwithstanding its comparatively modem date — - and the 
Old Saxon, the principal language of northern Germany be- 
tween the Ehine and the Elbe, represented to us by but 
a single work, the Selumd or ' Saviour,' a poetical life of 
Christ, probably of the ninth century. Both Saxon and 
Prisian have been almost wholly crowded out of cultivated 
use in modem times, as was explained in a former lecture 
(see p. 164), by the overpowering influence of the High 
German, and their domain has also been encroached upon by 
other dialects of the same kindred, so that they survive 
at preifent only as insignificant poptdar patois. Nothing but 
the political independence of Holland has saved its peculiar 
speech from the same fieite : the Hterary cultivation of the 
Netherlandish or Dutch can be traced back to the thirteenth 
century, although dating chiefly from the sixteenth, the era 
of the country's terrible struggle against the political tyranny 
of Spain. The Flemish, the closely allied idiom of Flanders, 
has its own separate records, of about the same antiquity, 
but is now nearly extinct. 

The history of High- German speech was succinctly 
sketched in connection with our inquiries into the rise and 
extension of Hterary dialects. It falls into three periods. 
The first period is that of the Old High- German (Althoch- 
deutsch), from the eighth to the twelfth century ; its monu- 
ments are tolerably abundant, but, with trifling exceptions, of 
Christian origin and religious content : they represent three 

* See the works of Marsh, Craik, and others ; and especially, for a clear and 
succinct view of the history and connections of English speech, with gram- 
matical analyses and illustrative spedmena, the work of Professor Hadley, 
already once referred to, on p. 84. 

14* 
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principal Bub-dialects, the Trankisli, tHe Alenuumic and 
Swabian, and the Bavarian and Austrian. The second 
period, that of the Middle High-G-erman (Mittelhoehdeutsch), 
covers about four centuries, beginning with the twelfth and 
ending with the fifteenth ; its ruling dialect is the Swabian ; 
and its rich literature hands down to us valuable productions 
of the poetical fency of the times, in the lyric verses of the 
Minnesingers, and precious memorials of ancient German 
national tradition, in the heroic legends (JEEeldensagen), The 
foremost work of the latter clasef, the Lay of the !Nibelungen 
(J^iheltmgenlied), is one of the noblest epics which any coun- 
try has produced, in any age of the world. Of the language 
and literature of the New High-Q-erman period, from early 
in the sixteenth century to our own times — ^the " G^erman " 
language and literature, as we are accustomed to call it — 
there is no need that I speak more particularly. 

The third subdivision of the G-ermanic branch is the 
Scandinavian. Its earliest monuments come to us from Ice- 
land, that &r-offand inhospitable island of volcanoes, boiling 
springs, and ice-fields, which, settled in the ninth century by 
refugees from Norway, long continued a free colony, a home 
of literary culture and legendary song. Christianity, more 
tolerant there than elsewhere on G-ermanic soil, did not sweep 
from existence the records of ancient religion and customs. 
The two Eddas, gathered or preserved to us from the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, are, in virtue of their tone and 
content, by far the most primitive works in the whole circle 
of the G-ermanic literatures, documents of priceless value for 
the antiquity of the Germanic race. Their language also, 
though of so much more recent date than the oldest Anglo- 
Saxon and High-G-erman, is not exceeded by either in respect 
to the primitiveness of its phonetic and grammatical form. 
Nor has it greatly changed during the six or seven centuries 
which have elapsed since the compilation of the Eddas. Gi^he 
modem Icelandic is stiU, among all the existing Germanio 
tongues, the one that has preserved and possesses the most 
of that original structure which once belonged to them aU 
alike. Three other dialects, the Norwegian, the Swedish, 
and the Danish, constitute along with it the Scandinaviaa 
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group, and are languages of literary culture. They are not 
direct descendants of the " Old l^orse" tongue, as the ancient 
Icelandic is usually called : the Norwegian comes nearest to 
being so ; the others represent more ancient dialectic divi- 
sions of Scandinavian speech. 

How many other G-ermanic branches, originally coordinate 
with the three we have described, once had existence, but 
have become extinct in later times, by the extinction of the 
communities who spoke them, we have not, nor shall we ever 
have, any means of knowing. But of one such, at least, 
most precious remains have escaped the general destruction 
of the nationality to which it belonged. One portion of 
the western division of the great and famous Gothic nation 
crossed the lower Danube, some time in the early part of the 
fourth century, and settled in the Soman province of MoBsia, 
as subjects of the empire and as Christians. For them, 
their bishop and leader, Ulfilas^ later in the same century, 
made a translation into their own vernacular of nearly the 
whole Bible, writing it in an alphabet of his own devising, 
founded on the Greek. Five hundred years afterward, the 
Gothic was everywhere an extinct tongue ; but considerable 
portions of the Gothic Scriptures — ^namely, a part of the 
Gospels, Paul's epistles nearly complete, and fragments of 
the Old Testament — are happily still preserved, in a single 
manuscript of the fifth century, now at Upsala, in Sweden. 
Scanty as these relics may be, they are of inestimable value 
in illustrating the history of the whole Germanic branch of 
Indo-European language, and bridging over the distance 
which separates it from the other branches. For, as in time, 
so still more notably in material and structure, their idiom 
is much the most ancient of all the varied forms of Germanic 
speech : it is not, indeed, the mother of the rest, nor of any 
among them ; but it is their eldest sister, and fully entitled 
to claim the place of head of their family. 

The Slavonian branch — ^to which, on account of its local 
vicinity, as well as its probable nearer relationship, to the 
Germanic, we next turn our attention — ^need not occupy us 
long. It is of much less interest to us, because of its greater 
remoteness from our race and from our knowledge, its inferior 
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liistorical importance and literary yalue, and its more modem 
appearance.* The oldest of its dialects in date, and, in nearly 
all respects, the most primitiye in form, is the language of 
the ancient Bulgarians, into which tiieir apostle Cyril trans- 
lated the Scriptures, now just about a thousand years ago. 
It is a curious coincidence that our knowledge of both Gher- 
manic and Slavonic speech thus begins, like that of many a 
rude and hitherto unlettered dialect in the hands of mission* 
aries at the present day, with a Bible yersion, and at nearly 
the same geographical locality; the kingdom of the Bulgarians 
having followed that of the Goths on the southern bank of 
the lower Danube. But this ancient idiom — &om which the 
modem Bulgarian differg greatly, .haTing changed with 
unusual rapidity in the interval — ^is more commonly called the 
Old Slavonic, or the Church Slavic, having been adopted by 
a large part of the Slavonian races as their sacred language, 
and being still employed as such, within the ecclesiastical 
limits of the Ghreek Church. It belongs to what is known as 
the south-eastern section of the Slavonic branch. By far the 
most important of the other languages in the same section is 
the Bussian, in its two divisions, the Bussian proper and the 
Little-BuBsian, or Buthenian. The Bussian is in our day a 
literary language of considerable importance ; its forms are 
traceable, in scanty documents, back into the eleventh century. 
In its cultivated development, it has been strongly influenced 
by the Church Slavonic. The south-eastern section further 
includes the Servian, with its closely related dialect, the 
Xroatian, and the Slovenian of Carinthia and Styria. 
Specimens of these tongues are as old as the tenth, or even 
the ninth, century. The Servian has an interesting modem 
Hterature of popular songs. 

To the other section, the western, belong the Polish, the 
Bohemian with the related Moravian and Slovakiau, the 
upper and lower Serbian, and the Polabian, on the Elbe. Of 
these, the Bohemian is the oldest, having monuments probably 
of the tenth century. Polish literature begins in the four- 

* In sketching the relations of the Slavonic languages, I follow the 
authority of Professor August Schleicher, in the Beitriige zur Yergleichenden 
Bprachforschung, vol. i., p. 1 aeq. 
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-teenth century, since, down to tkat time, the cultirated of 
the nation had written wholly in Latin. The others can 
chow nothing older than the sixteenth century, and are of 
little consequence in any aspect. 

The Lithuanic or Lettic group of dialects is sometimes 
treated as a subdivision of the Slayonic, and sometimes — ^per- 
haps with better reason — as a separate branch, coordinate 
with the other, although very closely related to it. It is of 
very slight historical or literary importance : its interest lies 
-chiefly in the fact that, under the operation of causes in its 
history which are yet unexplained and probably unexplain- 
.able, it has preserved many of the original forms of Indo- 
European speech in a more uncorrupted condition than any 
-other known dialect of the whole family which is not as much 
as two thousand years older. It is composed of only three 
dialects, one of which, the Old Prussian, the original lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of north-eastern Prussia, has been 
extinct for two hundred years, crowded out of existence by 
the Low-Gherman, and leaving behind, as its only monument, 
jb brief catechism. The other two, the Lithuanian and the 
Lettish, or Livonian, are stOl spoken by a million or two of 
people in the Eussian and Prussian provinces bordering on 
the Baltic, but seem destined to give way helplessly before 
the encroachments of the German and Bussian, and to share 
one day the fate of their sister-dialect. The oldest Lithu- 
anian document dates from the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The southern or High Lithuanian is of most antique 
form ; the Low Lithuanian, and yet more notably the Lettish 
to the north, show a less remarkable conservation of ancient 
material. 

The Celtic languages, as was pointed out in the last lec- 
ture, have been well-nigh extinguished by the Eomanic and 
Oermanic tongues, and now only lurk in the remotest and 
most inaccessible comers of the wide territory which they 
once occupied in Europe. The Scotch Highlands, the wildest 
parts of Ireland, the Isle of Man, the mountains of Wales, 
the rough glens of Cornwall, and the land lying nearest to 
Cornwall across the British Channel, the promontory of 
Brittany, are the only regions where, for many centuries 
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past, Celtic speecH lias been heard. The Comisli, too, luur 
become extinct within the memory of the present generation ; 
the Irish is rapidly on its way to the same fJEite ; the Gaelic 
will not surviye the complete taming and civilization of the 
Highlands ; the French is likely to crowd out the patois of 
the Breton peasant ; and it is greatly to be doubted whether 
even the Welsh people, passionate as is the attachment with 
which at present they cling to their peculiar speech, will 
continue always to rei^ise the advantages that would accrue 
to them £rom its relinquishment, and a more thorough fusion 
with the greater community of speakers of English to which 
they form an adjunct. There has never been a homogeneous, 
independent, and cultivated Celtic state, capable of protect- 
ing its idiom from the encroachment of other tongues ; and 
only such protection, now unattarnable, can, as it seems, savo 
Celtic speech £rom utter extinction. 

There is no small difficulty in treating satisfisu^tonly the 
documents which illustrate the history of the Celtic lan- 
guages, owing to the prevalence of a peculiar and strongly- 
marked linguistic disease, well known among philologists as 
'' Celtomania,*' which has been very apt to attack students of 
the subject— especially such as were of Celtic extraction, but 
in some degree foreigners also^leading them wildly to ex- 
aggerate the antiquity and importance of the Celtic civiliza- 
tion, language, and literature. We have had Celtic set up 
as the most primitive and uncorrupted of tongues, spoken by 
generations long anterior to the oldest worthies whom history^ 
sacred or profane, recognizes, and furnishing the only sure 
foundation to universal etymology ; we have had ancient in* 
scriptions and difficult texts, of the most diverse origin and 
distant locality, explained out of Celtic into high-sounding 
phrases, of true Ossianic ring ; we have had the obscure 
words of various languages traced to Celtic roots, provided 
with genealogies from an Irish or Welsh ancestor — and much 
more of the same sort. Sober and unprejudiced inquiry cut» 
down these claims to greatly reduced, though stiLL respect- 
able, dimensions. 

So completely were the Gaulish dialects of northern Italy, 
Prance, and Spain wiped out by the Latin, so few traces or 
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tHem are left to us, either in the later idioms of the LatiQ or 
in fragments of writings, inscriptions, and coins, that it is 
still a matter of doubt and question among Celtic scholars to 
which of the known divisions of Celtic speech, the G-adhelic 
or the Cymric, they belonffed, or whether they did not con- 
Btitute a third division, coordiimte with thei. Aside from 
the exceedingly scanty and obscure Ghdlic epigraphical 
monuments, and the few single words preserved in classic 
authors, the earliest records, both of Irish and Welsh speech, 
are glosses, or interHnear and marginal versions and com- 
mcnts, written by Celtic scholars upon manuscripts which 
they were studying, in old times when Wales and Ireland, 
especially the latter, were centres of a lively literary and 
Christian activity. Of these glosses, the Irish are by far the 
most abundant, and afford a tolerably distinct idea of what 
the language was at about the end of the eighth century. 
There is also an independent literary work, a life of Saint 
Patrick, which is supposed to belong to the beginning of the 
ninth century. The other principal Qtidhelic dialect, the 
Scotch Q-aelic, presents us a few songs that claim to be of the 
sixteenth century. The Ossianic poems, which excited such 
attention a hundred years ago, and whose genuineness and 
value have been the subject of so lively discussion, are prob- 
ably built upon only a narrow foundation of real Gaelic 
tradition. 

In the Cymric division, the Welsh glosses, just referred 
to, are the oldest monuments of definite date. Though 
hardly, if at aU, less ancient than the Irish, coming down 
from somewhere between the eighth and the tenth centuries, 
they are very much more scanty in amount, hardly sufficient 
to do more than disprove the supposed antiquity of the 
earliest monuments of the language that possess a proper 
literary character. For long centuries past, the Welsh bards 
have sung in spirit-stirring strains the glories and the woes 
of their race ; and it is claimed that during much more than 
a thousand years, or ever since the sixth century, the era of 
Saxon invasion and conquest, some of their songs have been 
handed down from generation to generation, by a careful 
and uninterrupted tradition. And the claim is probably well 
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branded : onl j it ib ako pretty certun tiiat, as thej liaTe 
been banded down, tbey bare been modernized in diction, 
ao that, in tbeir present form, Hii^ represent to ns tbe 
Welsb langoage of a time not mncb preceding tibe date of 
ibe oldest manuscriptB, or of tbe twelftb to tbe fonrteentii 
eenturies. Tbe later Welsb literature, as well as tbe Irish, 
is abundant in quantity. Tbe Conusb, also, bas & tolerably 
copious literature of not far from tbe same age ; its earliest 
monument, a Latin-Comisb yocabulary, may be as old as 'die 
twelfib century. Tbe language of Brittany, tbe Armorican 
— wbicb is so closely allied witbtbe two last-mentioned tbat 
it cannot well be regarded as a remnant and r^resentatiye 
of tbe Celtic dialects of Gaul, but must ratber belong to 
eolonists or fugitives from Britain — is recorded in one or 
two brief works going back to tbe fourteentb century, or 
^yen fartber. 

We come next to the Bomanic brancb, as we bove called 
it wben briefly noticiag its bistoiy at an eariier point in our 
discussions. Of tbe languages wbicb compose it, and wbose 
aeparate currents of linguistic tradition we trace backward 
nntil they cojiyerge and meet in the Latin, two, the Bbieto- 
Bomanic in soutbem Switzerland and at tbe bead of the 
Adriatic, and tbe Wallacbian of the northem proyinces of 
Turkey, have no literature of any antiquity or independent 
value. The other five — ^tbe Italian, Erancb, Froyen9al, 
Spanish, and Portuguese— all emerged out of the condition 
of yulgar patois, and began to take on the character of 
national cultivated languages, at not &t from the same time, 
or in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. Tbere 
are fragments of Frencb texts dating from the tentb century, 
but tbe early Frencb literature, abundant and various, and, 
in its romances, attaining a wonderfully sudden and general 
popularity througbout cultivated Europe, belongs to the 
twelftb and thirteenth centuries. The Froven9al poetry, 
consisting of tbe songs of tbe troubadours, wbose chief 
activity was displayed at tbe court of Toulouse, in soutbem- 
most Prance, was wholly lyrical in form, and amatory or 
satirical in content : it finished its brilliant but brief career, 
of about three hundred years, in the fourteentb century. The 
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-culture of Italian begins at the court of Frederic II., about 
JL.D. 1200, and within a century and a half of that time lived, 
aang, and narrated the three greatest writers of Italy — Dante 
(ob. 1321), Petrarch (ob. 1374), and Boccaccio (ob. 1375). 
The Spanish heroic legend commences in the twelfbh century ; 
and there are monuments of Portuguese speech of about 
the same time. Among these languages, the French is that 
'which has undergone most change during the historical 
period; the oldest French and Proyen9al form a kind of 
middle term between the modem language and the ancient 
Latin, illustrating the transition from the latter to the 
former. 

But if we have called the branch of Indo-European speech 
to which these tongues belong the Bomanic, we have done so 
out of regard to its later history and present constitution, 
and not altogether properly. To the student of Indo- 
European philology, these are the recent branchings of a 
single known stock, the Latin ; to trace their deyelopment 
is a task of the highest interest, a whole linguistic school in 
itself ; they furnish rich and abundant illustration of all the 
processes of linguistic growth : but, as regards any direct 
bearing upon the history of Indo-European speech, they have 
value only through the Latin, their common parent. The 
remoter relations of the Latin itself receive light from various 
sources. In its familiar classic form, it represents to us the 
speech of the learned and educated Bomans of a century or 
1jwo before the Christian era; it is somewhat refined by 
literary culture from the diction of the oldest authors whose 
works have come down to us, in fragments or entire— aa 
Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Terence — and is far more notably 
changed from the language of earlier Boman times — as is 
vahown by the yet extant monuments, like the inscription on 
the Duilian column (about e.g. 260), that on the sarcophagus 
of a founder of the Scipio family (a little older than the last 
mentioned), and especially the Salian hymn and song of the 
Jratres arvalesy of yet earlier but uncertain date, in which 
the best Latin scholar would find himself wholly at fault 
without the traditional interpretation which is handed down 
^ong with them : in these monuments is preserved to us 
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sumy an antique form, giving Talnable hints respecting tlie 
grammatical and phonetic development of the Lmgnage. 
Their evidence is snpplemented in a very important manner 
by that of other kindred Italian dialects. The Oscan or 
Opican of southern Italy was the language of the Samnitea 
and their allies, &om whose hands Bome wrong after a- 
severe and often doubtful struggle the dominion of the pen-- 
insula : it was not disused as the official speech of some of 
the southern provinces until less than a hundred years before 
ChriBt ; and coins and insciiptions dating from the two or 
three preceding centuries still teach us something of its 
structore and character. The Umbrian, the tongue of 
north-eastern Italy, is yet more fully represented to us by 
the Euguvine tablets, inscribed with the prayers and cere- 
monial rules of a firatemity of priests, and supposed to be as 
old as the third and fourth centuries before our era. Of the 
Yolscian dialect, also, and the Sabine or SabeUian — the 
former being more akin with the Umbrian, the latter with 
the Latin — some exceedingly scanty relics have been dis- 
covered. The interpretation and comprehension of all these 
— cresting, as it does, solely upon comparison with the Latin 
and other more distantly related tongues — ^is at present, and 
is likely always to remain, incomplete and doubtful; but 
they are of essential importance, both in explaining some of 
the peculiarities of the Latin, and in fixing its position as 
one of a group of kindred dialects occupying the greater 
portion of the Italian peninsula, and hence most suitably to 
be denominated the ItaUc group. The theory that the Latin 
was produced by a mixture of somewhat discordant elements 
—of Boman, Sabine, and Oscan ; or of these and Etruscan 
— ^brought together by historical circumstances, and finally 
fused into homogeneousness, is one which belonged to a 
former stage of linguistic science, and is now rejected aa 
uncalled-for and groundless. Yet more untenable, and 
wanting even a semblance of foundation, is the derivation of 
Latin from 6b*eek, a fEivourite dogma of times not long past,, 
but at present abandoned by every comparative philologist 
whose opinion is of the slightest value. 

In the G-reek language, we reach an antiquity in the^ 
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recorded liifltoiy of Indo-European Bpeech considerably higher 
than we have anywhere else attained. The exact date of its 
earliest monuments, the grand and unriyalled poems of 
Homer, the Hiad and Odyssey, cannot, it is true, be de- 
termined ; but they go back, doubtless, to near the beginning 
of the thousand years before Christ's birth. From the 
different parts of Q-reece, too, as of Italy, we have received 
records of dialects that subsisted side by side through all the 
■earlier periods of the country's history, until at length (about 
B.O. 300) the political importance and superior literature of 
Athens made her idiom, the later Attic, the common lan- 
^age of cultivated G-reeks everywhere. The earlier 
Attic is found first in the writings of the great dramatists, 
beginning about five centuries before Christ : it is mor3 
nearly akin with the earlier Ionic of Homer and Hesiod (be- 
fore 700 B.C.), and the later Ionic of Herodotus (about 400 
B.C.), than with the Doric of Alcman, Pindar, and Theocritus 
(600-250 B.C.), or the JEolic of AIcsbus and Sappho (about 
€00 B.C.). The differences of the Greek dialects are quite 
insignificant as compared with those of the Italic, yet they 
are of no small service to the historical student of the Greek 
language, since each brings to his knowledge some elements 
less corrupted and modernized than are to be found in the 
others, or in the later common tongue. 

The modem Greek has also its dialects, respecting which 
little is known in detail ; and it has, besides, its common 
tongue, the Eomaic (as it is ordinarily styled), spoken and 
written by all the educated Greeks of the present day. This 
Eomaic is very much less altered from the ancient classic 
language, as spoken by Plato and Demosthenes, than are the 
modem Eomanic languages from the speech of Virgil and 
Cicero. The difference of the two is even so slight that 
a party in G-reece are now engaged in making the somewhat 
pedantic and Utopian effort to eliminate it altogether, to 
make the turbulent population of the present petty and in- 
significant kingdom talk and write as did their heroic fore- 
fathers, when, though feeble in numbers, they were the fore- 
most community of the world. Small result is to be looked 
for from this experiment ; should it prove successful, it wiU 
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be the first time that guch a thing has been accamplislied in 
all the history of language. 

Of the Asiatic branches of our family, the one which lied- 
nearest us, the Iranian, or Persian, may first engage onr atten- 
tion. Its oldest monuments of well-determined date are th^ 
inscriptions — cut on the sur&ce of immense walls of liring 
rock, in the so-caUed cuneiform characters — by which the 
Achsemenidan sovereigns of Persia, Darius, Xerxes, and their 
successors, made imperishable record for posterity of their 
names and deeds. !Fifty years ago, these inscriptions were 
an unsolved and apparently insoluble enigma ; now, by a 
miracle of human ingenuity and patience, not without the 
aid of a combination of favouring circumstances wholly im- 
possible at any earlier period, ahnost every word and every 
character is fiiUy laid open to our comprehension, and they 
have been made to yield results of great value both to 
linguistic and to national history. The oldest of them come 
from a time about five centuries before Christ, and their ex- 
tent is sufficient to give us a very distinct idea of the lan- 
guage of those Persians against whom the Gh*eeks so long^ 
fought, first for independence, then for empire. 

Of about the same age, and even, probably, in part con- 
siderably older, are the sacred Scriptures of the religion 
established by Zoroaster (in his own tongue, Zarathustra)—^ 
the book called the Avesta, or Zend-Avesta. The dialect in 
which these writings are composed goes usually by the name 
of the Zend ; it is also styled the Avestan, and sometimea 
the Old Bactrian, from the country Bactria, the north-eastern- 
most region of the great Iranian territory, which is supposed 
to have been its specific locality. They have been preserved 
to us by the Parsis of western India, who fled thither from 
their native country after its reduction under Mohammedan 
vassalage in the seventh century of our era, and who have 
ever since faithfully maintained, under Hindu and British 
protection, the rites of the Magian faith, the pure worship 
of Ormuzd (Ahura-Mazda, * the mighty spirit ') through the 
symbol of fire. The Aveata shows two dialects, a younger 
and an older ; some of its hymns and prayers possibly go 
back to the time of Zoroaster himself — whatever that may 
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have been : it was doubtless more tban a thousand jears, at 
least, before Christ — ^but the bulk of the work is considerably 
later. Accompanying the Avesta is a version of it, made for 
the use of the priests, in another and much more modem 
Iranian dialect, the Fehlevi or Huzvaresh, supposed to have 
been the literary lans^uafi^e of the westernmost provinces of 
Iran at a period some centuries kter than the Christian era, 
and much mixed with materials derived from the Semitic 
tongues lying next westward, across the border. A few in- 
scriptions and legends of coins, of the early Sassaniaa 
monarchs (after a.d. 226), furnish ^irther specimens of the 
same or a nearly kindred dialect. 

The general body of religious literature belonging to the 
Parsis of India contains tolerably copious documents of a 
somewhat younger and much purer Iranian dialect, usually 
styled the Parsi (sometimes also the Pazend). It comes, 
without much question, from a more eastern locality thail 
the Pehlevi, aad from a time nearly approaching that of the 
Mohammedan conquest. Pinally, afrer the conquest, and 
when Persia was thorougUy maie oyer into a province of 
the Moslem empire, arises, in the tenth century, the modem 
Persian, and becomes during 3everal centuries, and even to 
our own day, the vehicle of an abundant and admirable 
Kterature, rich in every department, in poetry, fiction, history, 
philosophy, science. Its first great work, and almost or 
quite the greatest it has to offer us, is the Shah-Nameh, 
*Book of Kings,' of Pirdusi (ob. 1020), a true national epic, 
grand in extent, noble in style, varied in contents, in which 
is summed up and related at length the history of the land, 
traditional, legendary, and mythological, as it lay ia the 
minds of the generation by whom was revived the ancient 
independence and glory of the Persian nationality. Por the 
impoverishment of its grammar by the loss of ancient forms, 
the modem Persian is almost comparable with the English. 
It is more nearly related to the language of the Achseme- 
nidan inscriptions than to that of the Avesta, although not 
the lineal descendant and representative of either. In its 
later literary use, it is greatly disfigured by the unlimited 
introduction of words from the Arabic vocabulary. 
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There are several other languages, in regions bordering on 
or included within the Iranian territory, which stand in such 
relations with those we have been describing as to be ranked 
in the same class, although their Iranian attributes are 
greatly obscured by the changes which have passed upon 
them since their separation from the principal stock. By 
far the most important of these is the Armenian, with an 
abundant literature going back to the fifth century, the era 
of the Christianization of the Armenian people. Others are 
the Ossetic, in the Caucasus ; the Kurdish, the dialect of the 
wild mountaineers of the border lands between Persia, Turkey, 
and E/Ussia ; and the Afghan or Pushto, which in very recent 
times has enjoyed a certain degree of literary cultivation. 

We come, finally, to that member of our &mily which has 
lived its life withm the borders of India. Not aU the nu- 
merous dialects which fill this immense peninsula, between 
the impassable wall of the Himalayas and the Indian ocean, 
own kindred with the Indo-^European tongues, but only those 
of its northern portion, of Hindustan proper, ranging from 
the Indus to the mouths of the Gunges, together with a 
certain extent of the sea-coast and its neighbourhood stretch- 
ing southward on either side. The central mountainous 
region and the table-lands of the Dekhan yet belong to the 
aboriginal tribes, who in the north were crowded out or 
subjugated, at a period lying only just beyond the ken of 
recorded history, by the Indo-European races, as they in- 
truded themselves through the avenue, the passes on the 
north-western frontier, by which the conquerors of India 
have in aU ages found entrance. The principal modem 
dialects of our kindred are the Hindi, Bengali, and Mahratta, 
each with various subdivisions, and each with a literature of 
its own, running back only a few centuries. The Hindustani, 
or Urdu, is a form of the Hindi which grew up in the camps 
(Jlrdii) of the Mohammedan conquerors of India, since l^e 
eleventh century, as medium of communication between them 
and the subject population of central Hindustan, more 
corrupted in form, and filled with Persian and Arabic words 
—being thus, as it were, the English of India : it has enjoyed 
more literary cultivation than any other of the recent dialects, 
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and is tHe lingua franca, the official language and means of 
general intercourse, throughout nearly the whole peninsula. 
The tongue of the roving Qypsies all over Europe, though 
everywhere strongly tinged with the local idiom of the region 
of their wanderings, is in its main structure and material a 
modem Hindu ^«to«.- the Gypsies are exiles f«>m India. 

Next older than the languages we have mentioned are the 
J?rakrit and the Pali, represented by a literature and inscrip- 
iions which come to us in part from before the Christian era. 
"The Pali is the sacred language of the Buddhist religion in 
the countries lying eastward and south-eastward from India. 
The Prakrit dialects are chiefly preserved in the Sanskrit 
dramas, where the unlearned chairacters, the women, servants, 
■and the like, talk Prakrit — -just as, in a modem G-erman 
-theatre, one may hear the lower personages talk the dialects 
of their own districts, while the higher employ the literary 
German, the common speech of the educated throughout the 
•country. 

The virtual mother of all these dialects is the Sanskrit. 
Tor the last twenty-flve centuries, at least, the Sanskrit has 
been no longer a proper vernacular language, but kept arti- 
ficially in life, as the sacred dialect of Brahman ism and the 
cultivated tongue of literature and learning ; thus occupying 
■a position closely analogous with that held by the Latin 
since the decline of the western empire, as the language of 
Eroman Catholicism, and the means of communication among 
the learned of all Europe. It is still taught in the schooU 
-of the Brahmanic priesthood, used in the ceremonies of their 
religion, and spoken and written by their foremost scholars 
— although, like the Latin in more recent times, much 
shaken in its sway by the uprise of the modem cultivated 
^dialects, and the decadence of the religion with whose uses it 
is identified. "We possess it in two somewhat varying forms, 
the classical Sanskrit, and the older idiom of the so-caUed 
Yedas, the Bible of the Hindu faith. The former is more 
altered, by elaborate and long-continued literary and gram- 
matical training, from the condition of a trae vernacular, than 
•is almost any other known literary language. Partly for 

ithis reason, and partly because, at the time of its establish-* 

15 
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ment and fixation as the learned tongue of all Ai^an India^ 
it mnst have been one among a number of somewhat differ- 
ing local varieties of Aryan speech, whose differences form a- 
part of the discordance of the later dialects, I have called it 
above rather their virtual than their actual progenitor: it 
represents very closely the primitive stock out of which they 
have aU grown, by varying internal development, and by 
varying influence and admixture of foreign tongues. When 
and where it was at first a spoken dialect, is out of our 
power to determine ; but it cannot well be regarded as or 
less age than the earliest Qreek. records ; and it is probably 
older by centuries. It possesses a most abundant literature,, 
in nearly every department save history ; its religious and 
ethical poetry, its epics, its lyric flights, its dramas, its sys- 
terns of philosophy and grammar, have been found worthy of 
high admiration and of profound study by "Western scholars ; 
they have even been ranked by some, though very unjustly,, 
as superior to the masterpieces of the Greek and Latm 
literatures. To fix the chronology of its separate works is a 
task of the extremest difficulty ; but some of them, even in 
their present form, and the substance of many others, cer- 
tainly come firom a time considerably anterior to the Chris- 
tian era. 

The Vedic dialect is yet more ancient ; the earliest por«- 
tions of the oldest collection, theEig-Veda(* Veda of hymns'),, 
must, it is believed, date from nearly or quite two thousand 
years before Christ. The considerations from which this age 
is deduced for them are of a general and inexact character^ 
yet tolerably clear in their indications. Thus, for example,, 
the hymns of the Vedas were chiefly composed on the banks 
of the Indus and its tributaries, when the great vaUey of the 
G-anges was as yet tmknown to the Aryan immigrants ^ and. 
they present the elephant as still a wondered-at and Httle^ 
known animal : while the earliest tidings of India which we- 
have from without show us great kingdoms on the G-anges, 
and the elephant reduced to the service of man, both in war 
and in peace. Buddhism, too, which is well known to have 
preceded by several centuries the birth of Christ, was a re- 
volt against the oppressive domination of the Brahmanic 
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hierarchy ; and in the Yedas are to be seen only the germs 
of Brahmamsm, not yet developed : no hierarchy, no system 
of caates, no vestige of the doctrine of transmigration. The 
conclusions drawn from a study of the internal history and 
connection of the different classes of works composing the 
sacred literature of India — ^which follow one another, in a 
close succession of expositions, rules, and comments, from a 
time not much later than that of the more recent hymns 
down to the historical period — ^point also to the same age. 
The Yedas are thus by not less than a thousand years the 
earliest documents for the history of Indo-European lan- 
guage — ^for the history, moreover, of Indo-European condi- 
tions and institutions. The civil constitution, the religious 
rites, the mythologic fancies, the manners and customs, 
which they depict, have a peculiarly original and primitive 
aspect, seeming to exhibit a far nearer likeness to what oncd 
belonged to the whole Indo-European family than is any- 
where else to be attained. The Yedas appear rather like an 
Indo-European than an Indian record; they are the pro- 
perly rather of the whole family than of a single branch. 

Much of the same character appertains to the classical 
Sanskrit : it is both earlier in chronologic period and more 
primitive in internal character than any other language of 
the whole great family. Its peculiar value lies in its special 
conservation of primitiye material and formo, in the trJspar-^ 
ency of its structure, in its degree of freedom from the cor- 
rupting and disguising effects of phonetic change, from 
obliteration of original meaning and application. We must 
beware of supposing that at all points, in every item of 
structure, it is the superior of the other Indo-European 
tongues, or that it constitutes an infallible norm by which 
their material is to be judged ; on the contrary, each of the 
other branches here and there excels it, offering some re- 
mains of early Indo-European speech which it has lost ; but 
to it must be freely conceded the merit of having retained^ 
out of the common stock, more than any one among them, 
almost more than they all. Exaggerated and unfounded 
claims are often put forward in its behalf by those who do' 

not fully understand the true sources of its value : itis^ 

16 • 
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alpliabet, tHougli rich and yery harmonioiisly deyeloped, 
does not cover more than about two-thirds of our English 
system of spoken sounds ; as an instrument of the expression 
of thought it has very serious and conspicuous defects, being 
inferior — especially in its handling of the yerb (the soul of 
the sentence), in a loose and bald syntactical arrangement, 
and in an excessiye use of compounds — not only to the 
G-reek, but to almost every other cultivated Indo-European 
tongue ; nor (as has been already hinted) can its literature 
sustain a moment's comparison with those of the classical 
languages. It is to be prized chiefly as a historical docu- 
ment, casting inestimable light upon the earliest develop- 
ment of the common speech of the Indo-European family, 
and the relations of its members. Had ail its literature be- 
sides perished, leaving us only a grammar of its forms and a 
dictionary of its material, it would still in a great measure 
retain this character; were but a fragment of one of its texts 
saved, as has been the case with the Mobbo- Gothic, it would 
stiLL vindicate its right to a place at the head of aU the lan- 
guages of the family. It may easily be appreciated, then, 
what an impulse to the historical study of language, then 
just struggling into existence by the comparison of the 
tongues of Europe, was given by the discovery and investiga- 
tion of this new dialect, having a structure that so invited 
and facilitated historic analysis, and even presented by the 
native grammatical science in an analyzed condition, with 
roots, themes, and affixes carefully separated, distinctly cata- 
logued, and defined in meaning and office. In all researches 
into the beginnings of Indo-European speech, the genesis of 
roots and forms, its assistance is indispensable, and its au- 
thority of greatest weight. It often has been and still is 
wrongly estimated and misappKed by incautious or ill-in- 
structed investigators ; it is sometimes treated as if it were 
the mother of the Indo-European dialects, as the Latin of the 
modem Eomanic tongues, instead of merely their eldest sister, 
like the MoBSo-G-othic among the Germanic languages ; it is 
unduly brought in to aid the inter-comparison of dmlects of 
a single branch, and its peculiar developments, its special 
laws of euphony or construction, are sought to be forced upon 
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them ; the facts it presents are erroneously accepted as ulti- 
mate, cutting off further inquiry ; portions of its existing 
material which are of modem growth, or the artificial pro- 
ductions of Hindu scholasticism, are perversely used as 
of avail for Indo-European etymology : and such abuse has 
naturally provoked from some scholars a distrust of its 
genuine claims to regard : but, stripping off all exaggerations, 
and making all due allowances, the Sanskrit is still the main- 
stay of Indo-European philology ; it gave the science a rapid 
development which nothing else could have given; it im- 
parted to its conclusions a fulness and certainty which would 
have been otherwise unattainable. 

Such is the constitution of the grand division of human 
speech to which our own language belongs. That its limits 
have been everywhere traced with entire exactness cannot, 
of course, be claimed ; other existing dialects may yet make 
good their claim to be included in it — and it is beyond all 
reasonable question that, as many of its sub-branches have 
perished without leaving a record, so various of its branches, 
fully coordinate with those we have reviewed, must have 
met a like fate. "We may now proceed to glance briefly at 
some of the grounds of the preeminent importance with which 
it is invested. 

One source of the special interest which we feel in the 
study of Indo-European language lies in the fact that our 
own tongue is one of its branches. In the moral and intel- 
lectual world, not less than in the physical, everything cannot 
but appear larger in our eyes according as it is nearer to us. 
This would be a valid consideration with any race upon 
earth, since, for each, its own means of communication and 
instrument of thought is also the record of its past history, 
and must be its agency of future improvement in culture, 
and therefore calls for more study in order to its fuller com- 
prehension, and its development and elevation, than should be 
given to any other tongue, of however superior intrinsic value. 
But we are further justified in our somewhat exclusive interest' 
by the position which our languages, and the races which speak 
them, hold among other languages and races. It is true, 
as was claimed at the outset of these lectures, that linguistic 
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science, as a branch of human history, aims at nniyersaHty, 
and flads the tongues of the humblest tribes as essential to 
her completeness as those oi the most cultivated and gifbed 
nations ; but it is also true that, mindful of proportion, she 
passes more lightly over the one, to give her longer and 
more engrossed attention to the other. While the weal 
and 11700 of every individual that ever lived goes to make up 
the sum of human interests, with which our human nature 
both justifies and demands our sympathy, we cannot but lin* 
ger longest and with ke^iest participation over the fortunes 
of those who have played a great part among their fellows, 
whose deeds and words have had a wide and deep-reaching 
influence. And this is, in a very marked degree, the 
character of the Indo-European race. Its first entrance as 
an actor into what we are accustomed to call universal his* 
tory, or that drama of action and influence whose denouemeni^ 
is the culture of the modem European nations, was in the 
lar East, in the Persian empire of Cyrus and his successors. 
This founded itself upon the ruins and relics of more ancient 
empires and cultures, belonging to other peoples, in part 
Semitic, in part of obscurer kindred. Eor the Indo-Eu- 
ropeans were, of all the great civilizing and governing races, 
the last to commence their career. Not only in Mesopo- 
tamia, but also in Egypt and China, the light of knowledge 
burned brightly, and great deeds were done, whereof the 
world will never lose the memory, while the tribes of our 
kindred were wandering savages, or weak and insignificant 
communities, struggling for existence. The Persian empire, 
in its conqueriBg inarch westward, was first checked by one 
of these humble communities, the little jarring confederation 
of G-reek states and cities, dostined to become, notwithstand- 
ing its scanty numbers, the real founder of Indo-European 
preeminence. G-reece, enriching itself with elements drawn 
&om the decaying institutions of older races, assimilated 
them, and made them lively and life-giving, with an energy 
of genius unrivalled elsewhere in the annals of the world. 
The wider the range of our historical study, the more are we 
penetrated with the transcendent ability of the G-reek race. 
In art, literature, and science, it has been what the Hebrew 
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race baa been in religion, and its influence has been bardly 
less nnlimited, in space and in time. 

It seemed at one period, as is well known, that G-reece 

would succeed to tbe imperial throne of Persia, subjecting 

i;be civilized world to ber swaj; but tbe prospect lasted but 

for a moment : tbe sceptre of universal dominion slipped 

irom tbe bands of Alexander's successors, and soon passed 

over into tbe keeping of anotber and younger brancb of tbe 

«ame familj. Borne, appropriating tbe fruits of G-reek 

-culture, and adding an organizing and assimilating force 

peculiarly ber own, went fortb to give laws to all nations, 

.and to impose upon tbem a unity of civilization and of 

fiocial and political institutions. And if Cbristianity was of 

Semitic birtb, Greeks and I^omans gave it universality. 

Srejected by tbe race wbicb sbould bave especially cberisbed 

it, it was taken up and propagated by tbe Indo-Europeans, 

4knd added a new unity, a religious one, to tbe forces by 

wbicb Bome bound togetber tbe interests and fates of man* 

kind. 

Now came tbe turn of yet anotber brancb, tbe Germanic. 
TTbis bad, indeed, only tbe subordinate part to play of aiding 
in tbe downfall of tbe old order of things, and preparing tbe 
way for a new and more vigorous growth. Its tribes ravaged 
Europe from east to west, and even to tbe fsirtbest southern 
•coasts, giving ruling class and monarch to nearly every 
-country of the continent. But centuries of weakness and 
<;onf usion were tbe first result of this great up-turning, and it 
^ven appeared for a time as if the dominion of tbe world 
were destined to be usurped by anotber race. Tbe Semites, 
inspired with the furious zeal of a new religion, Moham- 
medanism, broke from their deserts and overran the fairest 
parts of Asia and Africa ; and their conquering hosts en- 
tered Europe ^t either extremity, establishing themselves 
firmly, and pushing forward to take possession of the rest. 
^hey recoUed, at last, before tbe reviving might of the 
«uperior race, and the last and grandest era of Indo-Eu- 
ropean supremacy began, the era in the midst of which we 
mow live. For the past few centuries, the European nations 
4iave stood foremost, without a rival, in the world's history. 
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They are the enlightened and the enlighteners of mankind. 
They alone are extending the sphere of human knowledge^ 
investigating the nature of matter and of mind, and tracing 
out their exhibition in the past history and present condi-^ 
tion of the earth and its inhabitants. They alone have- 
a surplus stock of intelligent energy, which is constantly 
pushing beyond its old boundaries, and spurns all limit ta 
its action. The network of their activity embraces tho- 
globe ; their ships are in every sea between the poles, for 
exploration, for trade, or for conquest ; the weaker races ara 
learning their civilization, falling under their authority^ 
or perishing off the face of the land, from inherent inability 
to stand before them. They have appropriated, and con- 
verted into outlying provinces of their race and culture^ 
the twin world of the West, and the insular continent of the 
south-eastern seas, while their lesser colonies dot the whola 
surface of the inhabitable globe. They have inherited from- 
its ancient possessors the sceptre of universal dominion, over 
a world vastly enlarged beyond that to which were limited 
the knowledge and the power of former times : and they are 
worthy to wield it, since their sway brings, upon the whole^ 
physical well-being, knowledge, morality, and religion to 
those over whom it is extended. 

All that speciality of interest, then, which cleaves to histori- 
cal investigations respecting the origin, the earliest condi- 
tions, the migrations, the mutual intercourse and influence, 
and the intercourse with outside races, of that division of 
mankind which has shown itself as the most gifted, as pos- 
sessing the highest character and fulfilling the noblest 
destiny, among all who have peopled the earth since the 
first dawn of time, belongs, of right and of necessity, to 
Indo-European philology. 

It may, indeed, be urged that this is an interest lyings 
somewhat apart from the strict domain of linguistic science,, 
whose prime concern is with speech itself, not with the 
characters or acts of those who speak. Yet, as was pointed 
out in our first lecture, the study of language is not intro-^ 
Bpective merely ; they would unduly narrow its sphere and 
restrict its scope who should limit it to the examination of 
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linguistic facts : these are so inextricably intertwined with 
historical facts, so dependent upon and developed out of 
them, that the two cannot be separated in consideration and 
treatment ; one chief department of the value of the science 
lies in its capacity to throw light upon the history of human 
races. The importance of the Indo-European races in 
history is, then, legitimately to be included among the 
titles of Indo-European philology to the first attention of 
the linguistic scholar. Moreover, since the relation between 
the capacity of a race and the character of the tongue 
originated and elaborated by that race is a direct and ne- 
cessary one, it could not but be the case that the speech 
of the most eminently and harmoniously endowed part of 
mankind should itself be of highest character and most 
harmonious deyelopment, and so the most worthy object of 
study, in its structure and its relations to mind and thought. 
And this advantage also, as we shall see more plainly here- 
after, is in fact found to belong to Indo-European language : 
in the classification of all human speech it takes, unchal-* 
lenged, the foremost rank. 

But these considerations, weighty as they are, do not 
fully explain the specially intimate bond subsisting between 
general linguistic science and the study of Indo-European 
speech. Not only did the establishment of the unify of 
that family, and the determination of the relations of its 
members, constitute the most brilliant achievement of the 
new science ; they were also its foundation ; it began with 
the recognition of these truths, and has developed with their 
elaboration. The reason is not difficult to discover : Indo- 
European language alone furnished such a grand body of 
related facts as the science needed for a sure basis. Its 
dialects have a range, in the variety of their forms and in 
the length of the period of development covered by them, 
which is sought elsewhere in vain. They illustrate the pro- 
cesses of linguistic growth upon an unrivalled scale, and 
from a primitive era to which we can make but an imperfect 
approach among the other languages of mankind. Portions 
of the Chinese literature, it is true, are nearly or quite as 
old as anything Indo-European, and the Chinese language^ 
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as will be shown later, is in some respects more primitive 
in its structure than any other bum^n tongue ; but what it 
was at the beginning, that it has ever since remained, a 
solitary example of a language almost destitute of a history, 
Egypt has records to show of an age surpassing that of any 
other known monuments of human speech ; but they are of 
#canty and enigmatical content, and the Egyptian tongue 
also stands comparatively alone, without descendants, and 
almost without relatives. The Semitic languages come 
nearest to offering a worthy parallel ; but they, too, fall far 
short of it. The earliest Hebrew documents are not greatly 
-exceeded in antiquity by any others, and the Hebrew with 
its related dialects, ancient and modem, fills up a lingnistio 
scheme of no small wealth ; yet Semitic variety is, after all, 
but poor and scanty as compared with Indo-European; 
Semitic language possesses a toughness and rigidity of struct 
ture which has made its history vastly less full of instructive 
change ; and its beginnings are of unsurpassed obscurity. 
The Semitic languages are rather a group of closely kindred 
dialects than a family of widely varied branches: their 
whole yield to linguistic science is hardly more than might 
be won from a single subdivision of Indo-European speech, 
like the Grermanic or Eomanic. None of the other great 
races into which mankind is divided cover with their dialects, 
to any noteworthy extent, time as well as space ; for the 
most part, we know nothing more respecting their speech 
than is to be read in its present living forms. Now it is so 
obvious as hardly to require to be pointed out, that a science 
whose method is prevailingly historical, which seeks to ar<* 
rive at an understanding of the nature, office, and source 
of language by studying its gradual growth, by tracing out 
the changes it has undergone in passing from generation to 
generation, from race to race, must depend for the sound- 
ness of its methods and the sureness of its results upon the 
fulness of illustration of these historical changes furnished 
by the material of its investigations. It is true that the 
student's historical researches are not wholly baffled by the 
absence of older dialects, with whose forms he may compare 
those of more modern date. Something of the development 
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of eveiy language is indicated in its own structure with' 
sufBicient clearness to be read by analytic study. Yet more 
is to be traced out by means of the comparison of kindred 
contemporaneous dialects ; for, in their descent from their 
common ancestor, it can hardly be that each one will not 
have preserved some portion of the primitive material 
which the others have lost. Thus — ^to illustrate briefly by^ 
reference to one or two of our former examples — ^the iden- 
tity of our suffix hf, in such words as godly and truhf, with 
i^he adjective like might perhaps have been conjectured from 
the English alone ; and it is made virtually certain by com* 
parison with the modem G-erman (gottlichf treuKoh) or 
Netherlandish {goddelijky waarlijJc) ; it does not absolutely 
need a reference to older dialects, like the Anglo-Saxon or 
'Oothic, for its establishment. Again, not only the Sanskrit 
4uid other ancient languages exhibit the full form asmi^ 
whence comes our I am^ but the same is also to be found 
4dmost unaltered in the present Lithuanian eemi. But, 
^ven if philological skill and acumen had led the student of 
Germanic language to the conjecture that I loved is origin- 
4illy I love-did, it must ever have remained a conjecture 
only, a mere plausible hypothesis, but for the accident which 
caused the preservation to our day of the fragment of manu<^ 
script containing a part of Bishop Ulfilas's Gothic Bible. 
And a host of points in the structure of the tongues of our 
Germanic branch which still remain obscure would, as we 
know, be cleared up, had wo in our possession relics of them 
at A yet earlier stage of their separate growth. The extent 
to which the history of a body of languages may be pene- 
trated by the comparison of contemporary dialects alone will^ 
of course, vary greatly in different cases ; depending, in the 
£rst place, upon the number, variety, and degree of relation 
^f the difdects, and, in the second place, upon their joint 
and several measure of conservation of ancient forms i but 
it is also evident that the results thus arrived at for modem 
tongues will be, upon the whole, both scanty and dubious^ 
compared with those obtained by comparing them with 
ancient dialects of the same stock. Occasionally, within the 
narrow limits of a single branch or group, the student 
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enjoys the adyantage of access to the parent tongae itself 
from wbicH the more recent idioms are almost bodiLj de- 
rived : thus, for example, our possession of the Latin gives 
to our readings of the history of the IRomanic tongues, our 
determination of the laws which have goTemed their growth, 
a Tastly higher degree of definiteness and certaintj than we 
could reach if we only knew that such a parent tongue must 
have existed, and had to restore its forms by careful com* 
parison and deduction. Next in value to this is the advan- 
tage of commanding a rich body of older and younger^ 
dialects of the same lineage, wherein the common speech is 
beheld at nearer and remoter distances from its source, so 
that we can discover the direction of its currents, and fill 
out with less of uncertainty those parts of their net^ 
work of which the record is obliterated. This secondary 
advantage we enjoy in the Germanic, the Persian, the 
Indian branches of Indo-European speech ; and, among the 
grander divisions of human language, we enjoy it to an 
extent elsewhere unapproached in the Indo-European 
family, that immense and varied body of allied forms of 
speech, whose lines of historic development are seen to cover 
a period of between three and four thousand years, as they 
converge toward a meeting in a yet remoter past. 

Herein lies the sufficient explanation of that intimate 
connection, that almost coincidence, which we have noticed 
between the development of Indo-European comparative phi-^ 
lology and that of the general science of language. In order 
to comprehend human language in every part, the student 
would wish to have its whole growth, in all its divisions and 
subdivisions, through aU its phases, laid before him for in* 
spection in full authentic documents. Since, however, any* 
thing like this is impossible, he has done the best that lay 
within his power : he has thrown himself into that depart* 
ment of speech which had the largest share of its history 
thus illustrated, and by studying that has tried to learn how 
to deal with the yet more scanty and fragmentary materials 
presented him in other departments. Here could be formed 
the desired nucleus of a science ; here the general laws of 
linguistic life could be discovered; here could be worked 
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out those metliods and processes whicli, with such modifica- 
tions as the varying circumstances rendered necessary, 
should be applied in the investigation of other types of 
language also. The foundation was broad enough to build 
up a shapely and many-sided edifice upon. Yet the study 
J Indo-European language is not the science of language. 
Such is the diversity in unity of human speech that exclu^ 
sive attention to any one of its types could only give us 
partial and false views of its nature and history. Endlessly 
as the dialects of our family appear to differ from one 
another, they have a distinct common character, which is 
brought to our apprehension only when we compare them 
with those of other stock ; they are far from exhausting the 
variety of expression which the human mind is capable of 
Revising for its thought ; the linguist who trains himself in 
them alone will be liable to narrowness of vision, and wiU 
fitumble when he comes to walk in other fields. We claim 
only that their inner character and outer circumstances 
combine to give them the first place in the regard of the 
linguistic scholar ; that their investigation will constitute in 
the future, as it has done in the past, a chief object of his 
study ; and that their complete elucidation is both the most 
attainable and the most desirable and rewarding object pro* 
posed to itself by linguistic science. 

The general method of linguistic research has already been 
variously set forth and illustrated, in an incidental way ; but 
a summary recapitulation of its principles, with fuller refer- 
ence to the grounds on which they are founded, will not be 
amiss at this point in our progress. The end sought by the 
scientific investigator of language, it will be remembered, is 
not a mere apprehension and exposition, however full and 
systematic, of the phenomena of a language, or of all human 
speech— of its words, its forms, its rules, its usages : that is 
work for grammarians and lexicographers. He strives to 
discover the toh/ of everything : why these words, these 
affixes, have such and such meanings ; why usage is thus, 
and not otherwise : why so many and such words and forms, 
and they only, are fo Jd in a ^ven tongue-^d bo on. in 
«ver farther-reaching inquiry, back even to the questioni 
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why we speak at all. And since it appears that every ex* 
istmg or recorded dialect, and every word composing it, is 
the altered successor, altered in both form and meaning, or 
some other and earlier one ; since all known language has 
been made what it is, out of something more original, by 
action proceeding jfrom the minds of those vho have used 
it, its examination must be conducted historically, like that 
of any other institution which has had a historic growth and 
development. All human speech has been during long age& 
modified, was even perhaps in the first place produced, by 
human capacities, as impelled by human necessities and 
governed by human circumstances ; it has become what 
these influences by their gradual action have made it : it, on 
the one hand, is to be understood only as their product ; 
they, on the other hand, are to be read in the effects which 
they have wrought upon it. To trace out the transforma- 
tions of language, following it backward through its succes* 
save stages even to its very beginnings, if we can reach so* 
far ; to infer from the changes which it is undergoing and 
has undergone the nature and way of action of the forces^ 
which govern it ; from these and from the observed charac- 
ter of its beginnings to arrive dt a comprehension of ita 
origin — such are the inquiries which occupy the attention 
of the linguistic scholar, and which must guide him to hia 
ultimate conclusions respecting the nature of speech as an 
instrumentality of communication and of thought, and ita 
value as a means of human progress. 

And as in its general character, so also in its details, the 
process of investigation is historical. We have already 
Been (lecture second, p. 64) that the whole structure of 
our science rests upon the study of individual words ; the 
labours of the etymologist must precede and prepare the 
way for everything that is to follow. But every etymolo- 
gical question is strictly a historical one ; it concerns the 
steps of a historical process, as shown by historical evi- 
,dence8 ; it implies a judgment of the value of testimony, and a 
xecognition of the truth fairly deducible therefrom. What 
is proved respecting the origin and changes of each particu- 
lar word by all the evidence within reach, is the etymolo^ 
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gist's ever-recurring inquiry. To answer it successfully, 
he needs a combination of many qualities ; he must be, in 
fact, a whole court in himself : the acuteness, perseverance, 
and enterprise of the advocate must be his, to gather every 
particle of testimony, every analogy, every decision, bearing 
upon the case in hand ; he must play the part of the op- 
posing counsel, in carefully sifting the collected evidence, 
testing the character and disinterestedness of the witnesses, 
cross-examining them to expose their blunders and inconsist- 
encies ; he must have, above all, the learning and candour of 
the judge, that he may sum up and give judgment impar- 
tially, neither denying the right which is fairly established, 
nor allowing that which rests on uncertain allegation and 
insufficient proof. In short, the same gifts and habits of 
mind which make the successful historian of events are 
wanted also to make the successful historian of words. 

The ill-repute in which etymology and those who follow 
it are held in common opinion is a telling indication of the 
difficulty attending its practice. The uncertainty and ar- 
bitrariness of its prevailing methods, the absurdity of its 
results, have been the theme of many a cutting and well- 
directed gibe. It has in all ages been a tempting occupa- 
tion to curious minds, and always a slippery one. An 
incalculable amount of human ingenuity has been wasted 
in its false pursuit. Men eminent for acuteness and sound 
judgment in other departments of intellectual labour have 
in this been guilty of folly unaccountable. It has been 
often remarked that the Gb*eeks and Bomans, when once 
engaged in an etymological inquiry, seem to have taken leave 
of their common sense. G-reat as were the advantages 
offered by the Sanskrit language to its native analysts, in 
the regularity of its structure and the small proportion of 
obscure wordi which it contained, they stumbled continually 
as soon as they left the plain track of the commonest and 
clearest derivations, and their religious, philosophical^ and 
grammatical books are filled with word-genealogies as fanci- 
ful and unsound as those of the classic writers. In no one 
respect does the linguistic science of the present day show 
its radical superiority to that of former times more clearly 
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than in the style and method of its etymologies *. upon 
these, indeed, is its superiority directly founded. 

The grand means, now, of modem etymological research 
is the extensive comparison of kindred forms. How this 
should he so appears clearly enough from what has heen 
ah*eady taught respecting the growth of dialects and the 
genetical connections of languages. If spoken tongues stood 
apart from one another, each a separate and isolated entity, 
they would afford no scope for the comparative method. As 
such entities the ancient philology regarded them ; or, if 
their relationship was in some cases recognized, it was 
wrongly apprehended and perversely applied — as when, for 
instance, the Latin was looked upon as derived from the 
•Oreek, and its words were sought to be etymologized out of 
the Greek lexicon, as corrupted forms of Greek vocables. 
In the view of the present science, while each existing dia- 
lect is the descendant of an older tongue, so other existing 
^alects are equally descendants of the same tongue. All 
have kept a part, and lost a part, of the material of their 
<;ommon inheritance ; all have preserved portions of it in a 
comparatively unchanged form, while they have altered other 
portions perhaps past recognition. But, while thus agreed 
in the general fact and the general methods of change, they 
-differ indefinitely from one another in the details of the 
changes effected. Each has saved something which others 
have lost, or kept in pristine purity what they have obscured 
or overlaid : or else, from their variously modified forms can be 
deduced with confidence the original whence these severally 
diverged. Every word, then, in whose examination the 
linguistic scholar engages, is to be first set alongside its 
correspondents or analogues in other related languages, that 
its history may be read aright. Thus the deficiencies of 
the •evidence which each member of a connected group of 
dialects contains respecting its own genesis and growth are 
made up, in greater or less degree, by the rest, and historical 
results are reached having a greatly increased fulness and 
•certainty. The establishment of a grand family of related 
languages, like the Indo-European, makes each member con- 
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tribute, either immediately or mediately, to the elucidation of 
-every other. 

The great prominence in the new science of language of 
this comparative method gave that science its familiar title 
of " comparative philology," a title which is not yet lost in 
popular usage, although now fully outgrown and antiquated. 
It designated very suitably the early growing phase of lin- 
guistic study, that of the gathering and sifting of material, the 
elaboration of methods, the establishment of rules, the deduc- 
tion of first general results; it still properly designates 
the process by which the study is extended and perfected ; 
but to call the whole science any longer " comparative philo- 
logy " is not less inappropriate than to call the science of 
zoology "comparative anatomy," , or botanical science the 
■** comparison of plants." 

£ut the comparative method, as we must not fail to no- 
i}ice, is no security against loose and false etymologizing ; it 
is not less liable to abuse than any other good thing. If it 
is to be made fruitful of results for the advancement of 
science, it must not be wielded arbitrarily and wUdly; it 
must have its fixed rules of application. Some appear to, 
imagine that, in order to earn the title of " comparative 
philologist," they have but to take some given language and 
run with it into all the ends of the earth, collating its ma- 
terial and forms with those of any other tongue they may 
please to select. But that which makes the value of com- 
parison — namely, genetical relationship — also determines 
ihe way in which it shall be rendered valuable. We com- 
pare in order to bring to light resemblances which have their 
ground and explanation in a real historical identity of origin. 
We must proceed, then, as in any other genealogical in- 
quiry, by tracing the different lines of descent backward 
from step to step toward their points of convergence. The 
work of comparison is begun between the tongues most 
nearly related, and is gradually extended to those whose 
connection is more and more remote. We first set up, for 
^example, a group like the Q-ermanic, and by the study of its 

^internal relations learn to comprehend its latest history, dis- 

16 
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tiBguiahing and Betting apart all tbat is the result of inde- 
pendent growth and change among its dialects, recognizing- 
what in it is original, and therefore fair subject of compari- 
son with the results of a like process performed upon the- 
other branches of the same family. It needs not, indeed,, 
that the restoration of primitive Germanic speech should be 
made complete before any farther step is taken ; there are 
correspondences so conspicuous and palpable running through 
all the varieties of Indo-Eun^ean speech, that, the unity of 
the family having been once established, they are at a ghmce 
seen and accepted at their true value. But only a small 
part of the analogies of two more distantly related languages- 
are of this character, and their recognition wiU be made 
both complete and trustworthy in proportion as the nearer 
congeners of each language are first subjected to compari- 
son. If English were the only existing Germanic tongue,, 
we could still compare it with Attic Greek, and point out a- 
host of coincidences which would prove their common origin ; 
but, as things are, to conduct our investigation in this way^ 
leaving out of sight the related dialects on each side, would 
be most unsound and unphilological ; it would render us 
liable to waste no small share of our effort upon those parts 
of English which are peculiar, of latest growth, and can have- 
no genetic connection whatever with aught in the Greek : it^ 
would expose us, on the one hand, to make false identifica- 
tions (as between our whole and the Gbeek holos, *■ entire ') ; 
and, on the other hand, to find diversity where the help of 
older dialectic forms on both sides would show striking re- 
semblance. What analogy, for instance, do we discern 
between our hear, in they hear, and Greek pheroun ? but 
comparison of the other Germanic dialects aUows us to trace 
hear directly back to a Gbrmanic form herand, and Doric 
Greek gives uapheroniiy from which cornea pherousihj one of 
the regular euphonic rules of the language ; the law of per- 
mutation of mutes in the Germanic languages (see above, p. 
97) exhibits h as the regular correspondent in Low Ger- 
man dialects to the original aspirate ph ; and the historical 
identity of the two words compared, in root and termination^ 
is thus put beyond the reach of cavil. 
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Yet more contrary to sound method wonld it be, for ex- 
ample, to compare directly English, Portuguese, Persian, 
and Bengali, four of the latest and most altered representa- 
tives of the four great branches of Indo-European speech to 
which they severally belong. Nothing, or almost nothing, 
that is peculiar to the Bengali as compared with the Sanskrit, 
to the Persian as compared with the ancient Avestan and 
AchsBmenidan dialects, to the Portuguese as compared with 
the Latin, can be historically connected with what belongs 
to English or any other Grermanic tongue. Their ties of 
mutual relationship run backward through those older repre- 
sentatives of the branches, and are to be sought and traced 
there. 

But worst of all is the drawing out of alleged correspond- 
ences, and the fabrication of etymologies, between such lan- 
guages as the English — or, indeed, any Indo-European 
dialect— on the one hand, and the Hebrew, or the Finnish, 
or the Chinese, on the other. Each of these last is the fully 
recognized member of a well-established family of languages, 
distinct from the Indo-European. If there be genetic rela- 
tion between either of them and an Indo-European language, 
it must lie back of the whole grammatical development of 
their respective families, and can only be brought to light by 
the reduction of each, though means of the most penetrating 
and exhaustive study of the dialects confessedly akin with it, 
to its primitive form, as cleared of all the growth and change 
wrought upon it by ages of separation. There may be scores, 
or hundreds, of apparent resemblances between them, but 
these are worthless as signs of relationship until an investi- 
gation not less profound than we have indicated shall show 
that they are not merely superficial and delusive. 

Let it not be supposed that we are reasoning in a vicious 
circle, in thus requiring that two languages shall have been 
proved related before the correspondences which are to show 
their relationship shall be accepted as real. "We are only set- 
ting forth the essentially cumulative nature of the evidences 
of linguistic connection. The first processes of comparison 
by which it is sought to establish the position and relations 
of a new language are tentative merely. No sound linguist 
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is xLnmindful of the two opposing possibilities which interfere 
with the certainty of his conclusions : first, that seeming 
coincidences may turn out accidental and illusory only; 
second, that beneath apparent discordance may be hidden 
genetic identity. With every new analogy which his re- 
searches bring to view, his confidence in the genuineness 
and historic value of those already foxind is increased. And 
when, examining each separate fact in all the light that he 
can cast upon it, from sources near and distant, he has at 
length fully satisfied himself that two tongues are funda- 
mentally related, their whole mutual aspect is thereby modi- 
fied ; he becomes expectant of signs of relationship every- 
where, and looks for them in phenomena which would not 
otherwise attract his attention for a moment. When, on 
the contrary, an orderly and thorough examination, proceed- 
ing from the nearer to the remoter degrees of connection, 
has demonstrated the position of two languages in two 
diverse families, the weight of historic probability is shifted 
to the other scale, and makes directly against the interpret- 
ation of their surface resemblances as the efiect of anything 
but accident or borrowing. 

The new etymological science differs from the old, not in 
the character of the results which it is willing to admit, but 
in the character of the evidence on which it is willing to admit 
them. It will even derive liicusy ' grove,' from non lucendo, 
* its not shining there,' if only historical proof of the 
derivation be furnished. It finds no difficulty in recognizing 
as identical two words like the French eveque and the Eng- 
lish bishop, which have not a single sound or letter in com- 
mon ; for each is readily traceable back to the G-reek 
epishopos.* But it does not draw thence the conclusion 
that, in this or in any other pair of languages, two words 
meaning the same thing may, whatever their seeming dis- 
cordance, be assumed to be one, or are likely to be proved 

* EveqWy earlier eveaque, evesc, represents the syllables episk, while bishop^ 
earlier biskop, represents the syllables piskop. Each has saved, and still ac- 
cents, the accented syllable of tne original ; but the French, whose words are 
prevailingly accented on their final syllables, has dropped off all that followed 
it ; while tne GerniEinic tongues, accenting more usuuly the penult in words 
•of this structure, has retained the succeedmg syllable. 
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one : it waits for the demonstration in each separate case. 
The claim made in our third lecture, that, in the history of 
linguistic changes, any given sound may pass over into any 
other, any given meaning become modified to its opposite, or 
to something apparently totally unconnected with it, may 
seem to take away &om etymology all reliable basis ; but it 
is not so ; for the same researches which establish this claim 
show also the difference between those facile changes which 
may be looked for everywhere, and the exceptional ones 
which only direct and convincing evidence can force us to 
accept as actual in any language ; they teach us to study the 
laws of transition of each separate language as part of its 
idiosyncrasy, and to refrain from applying remote and 
doubtful analogies in the settlement of difficult questions. 

In short, the modem science of language imposes upon all 
who pursue it thoroughness and caution. It requires that 
every case be examined in all its bearings. It refuses to ac- 
cept results not founded on an exhaustive treatment of all 
the attainable evidence. It furnishes no instruments of 
research which may not be turned to false uses, and made to 
yield false results, in careless and unskilful hands. It sup- 
plies nothing which can take the place of sound learning 
and critical iudement. Even those who are most familiar 
with its methods may make lamentable feilures when they 
come to apply them to a language of which they have only 
superficial knowledge,* or which they compare directly with 
some distant tongue, regardless of its relations in its own 
family, and of its history as determined by comparison with 
these. A scholar profoundly versed in the comparative 
philology of some special group of languages, and whom we 
gladly suffer to instruct us as to their development, may 
have nothing to say that is worth our listening to, when he 
would fain trace their remoter connections with groups of 
which he knows little or nothing. Notwithstanding the 

* Thus, as a striking example and warning, hardly a more utter caricature 
of the comparative method is to be met with than that given by Bopp, the 
great foimder and author of the method, himself, in the papers in which he 
attempts to prove the Malay-Polynesian and the Caucasian Ismguages entitled 
to e place in the Indo-European family. 
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immense progress which the study of language has made 
during the past few years, the world is still full of hasty 
generalizers, who would rather skim wide and difficult con- 
clusions off the 6ur£iice of half-examined facts than wait to 
gather them as the fruits of slow and lahorious research. 
The greater part of the rubhish which is even now heaping 
up in the path of our science, encumbering its progress, 
comes from the neglect of these simple principles: that 
no man is qualified to compare fruitfully two languages or 
groups who is not deeply grounded in the knowledge of both, 
and that no language can be fruitfully compared with others 
which stand, or are presumed to stand, in a more distant re- 
lationship with it, until it has been first compared with ita 
own next of kin. 

We see, it may be farther remarked, upon how narrow 
and imperfect a basis those comparative philologists build who 
are content with a facile setting side by side of words ; 
whose materials are simple vocabularies, longer or shorter, of 
terms representing common ideas. There was a period in 
the history of linguistic science when this was the true 
method of investigation, and it still continues to be useful in 
certain departments of the field of research. It is the first 
experimental process ; it determines the nearest and most 
obvious groupings, and prepares the way for more penetrat- 
ing study. Travellers, explorers, in regions exhibiting great 
diversity of idiom and destitute of literary records — like our 
western wilds, or the vast plains of inner Africa— -do essen- 
tial service by gathering and supplyiag such material, any- 
thing better being rendered inaccessible by lack of leisure, 
opportunity, or practice. But it must be regarded as pro- 
visional and introductory, acceptable only because the best 
that is to be had. Genetic correspondences in limited lists 
of words, however skilfully selected, are apt to be conspicu- 
ous only when the tongues they represent are of near 
kindred ; and even then they may be in no small measure 
obscured or counterbalanced by discordances, so that deeper 
and closer study is needed, in order to bring out satbfac- 
torily to view the fact and degree of relationship. Penetra- 
tion of the secrets of linguistic structure and growth, dia- 
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covery of correBpondences which Ke out of the reach of 
careless and uninstructed eyes, rejection of deceptive re- 
fiemblauces which have no historical foundation — ^these are 
the most important part of the linguistic student's work. 
Surface collation without genetic analysis, as far-reaching as 
the attainable evidence allows, is but a travesty of the 
methods of comparative philology. 

Another not infrequent misapprehension of etymologic 
«tudy consists in limiting its sphere of action to a tracing 
out of the correspondences of words. This is, indeed, as we 
have called it, the fundamental stage, on the solidity of 
w^hich depends the security of all the rest of the structure ; 
but it is only that. Comparative etymology, like chemistry, 
runs into an infinity of detail, in which the mind of the stu- 
•dent is sometimes entangled, and his effort engrossed; it 
has its special rules and methods, which admit within certain 
limits of being mechanically applied, by one ignorant or 
heedless of their true ground and meaning. Many a man 
is a skilful and successful hunter of verbal connections whose 
TiewB of linguistic science are of the crudest and most im- 
;perfect character. Not only does he thus miss what ought 
"to be his highest reward, the recognition of those wide 
relations and great truths to which his study of words should 
conduct him, but his whole work lacks its proper basis, and 
is liable to prove weak at any point. The history of words 
is inextricably bound up with that of human thought and 
life and action, and cannot be read without it. We fully 
understand no word till we comprehend the motives and 
•conditions that called it forth and determined its form. The 
word money J for example, is not explained when we have 
marshalled the whole array of its correspondents in all Eu- 
ropean tongues, and traced them up to their source in the 
Latin moneta: all the historical circumstances which have 
caused a term once limited to an obscure city to be current 
now in the mouths of such immense communities ; the wants 
and devices of civilization and commerce which have created 
the thing designated by the word and made it what it is ; 
•the outward circumstances and mental associations which, by 
successive changes, have worked out the name from a root 
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Bigmfjing *to tliink ;' the stracture of organ, and the habits- 
•of utterance — ^in themselTes and in their origin — which haTe 
metamorphosed moneta into money: — aU this, and more, 
is necessary to the lingmstic scholar's perfect mastery oF 
this single term. There is no limit to the extent to which 
the roots of being of almost everj word ramify thus through 
the whole structure of the tongue to which it belongs, or 
even of many tongues, and through the history of the people 
who speak them : if we are left in most cases to come far 
short of the full knowledge which we craTe, we at least 
should not fail to craye it, and to grasp after all of it that 
lies within our reach. 

We have been regarding linguistic comparison as what it 
primarily and essentially is, the effectiye means of determine 
ing genetical relationship, and inyestigating the historical de- 
Telopment of languages. But we must guard against leaying 
the impression that languages can be compared for no other 
purposes than these. In those wide generalizations wherein 
we regard speech as a human faculty, and its phenomena as 
illustrating the nature of mind, the processes of thought, 
the progress of culture, it is often not less important to put 
side by side that which in spoken language is analogous in 
office but discordant in origin than that which is accordant 
in both. The variety of human expression is well-nigh in- 
finite, and no part of it ought to escape the notice of the 
lingmstic student. The comparative method, if only it be 
begun and carried on' aright— if the different objects of the 
genetic and the analogic comparison be kept steadily in 
view, and their results not confounded with one another — 
need not be restricted in its application, until, starting from 
any centre, it shall have comprehended the whole circle ot 
human speech. 
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LECTIJEE VII. 

Beginnings of Indo-European language. Actuality of linguistic analysis. 
Boots, pronominal and verbal; their character as the historical 
germs of our language ; development of inflective speech from them. 
Production of declensional, conjugational, and derivative apparatus, 
and of the parts of speech. Kelation of synthetic and analytic 
forms. General character and course of inflective development. 

The last two lectures have given us a view of the Indo- 
European family of languages. We have glanced at the 
principal dialects, ancient and modern, of which it is com- 
posed, noticing their exceeding variety and the high an- 
tiquity of some among them — ^the unequalled sweep, of time 
and of historic development together, which they include 
and cover. The family has been shown to be of preeminent 
importance and interest to the linguistic student, because 
the peoples to whom it belongs have taken during the past 
two thousand years or more a leading or even the foremost 
part in the world's history, because it includes the nobleet 
and most perfect instruments of human thought and expres- 
sion, and because upon its study is mainly founded the 
present science of language. We examined, in a general 
way, the method pursued in its investigation — namely, a 
genetic analysis, effected chiefly by the aid of a widely ex- 
tended comparison of the kindred forms of related dialects 
(whence the science gets its famil^ir name of " comparative 
philology ") — and noted briefly some of the misapprehen- 
sions and misapplications to which this was liable. At 
present, before going on to survey the other great families 
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of language, and to consider the relation in irbidi tliej 
stand to the Indo-Eoropean, we hare to pause long enough 
to look at the main &ct8 in the history of growth of the 
latter — of onr own form of speech, using the word " our '* 
in the widest sense to which we have as yet ' extended it. 
This we do, partly on account of the intrmsie interest of 
the subject, and partly because the results thus won will be 
found Taluable, and even almost indispensable, in tiie course 
of our further inquiries. 

The history of Indo-European language has been more 
carefully read, and is now more thoroughly understood, than 
that of any other of the grand divisions of human speech. 
"Not that our knowledge of it is by any means complete, or 
is not marked even by great and numerous deficiencies and 
obscurities : owing in. no small part to the obliteration of 
needed evidence, and hence irrpparable; but in part also 
to incomplete comparison and analysis of the material yet 
preserved, and therefore still admitting and sure ere long to 
receive amendment. Such deficiencies, however, are more 
concerned with matters of minor detail, and less with facta 
and principles of fundamental consequence, here than else- 
where. Hence the mode of development of language in 
general, even from its first commencement, can in no other 
way be so well exemplified as by tracing its special history 
in this single fiunily. 

Our first inquiry concerns the primitive stage of Xndo- 
European language, its historical beginnings. 

The general processes of linguistic growth and change, as 
they have for long ages past been going on in all the dialects 
of our kindred, were set forth and illustrated with some de- 
tail in the early part of our discussions respecting language 
(in the second and third lectures). We there saw that, in 
order to provide new thought and knowledge with its ap- 
propriate signs, and to repair the waste occasioned by the 
loss of words from use and memory, and the constant wear- 
ing out of forms, new cembrnations were made out of old 
materials, words of independent significance reduced to the 
position and value of modifying appendages to other words, 
and meanings variously altered and transferred. These 
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processes may, for aught we can see, work on during an in- 
definite period in the future, with never-ending evolution 
out of each given form of speech of another slightly differ- 
ing from it ; even«mtil every now existing dialect shall have 
•divided into numerous descendants, and each of these shall 
have varied so far from its ancestor that their kindred shall 
be scarcely, or not at all, discoverable. Have we, now, any 
good reason to believe that they have not worked on thus 
indefinitely in the past also, with a kaleidoscopic resolution 
of old forms and combination of new, changing the aspect of 
language without altering its character as a structure ? Or, 
^re we able to find distinct traces of a condition of speech 
which may be called primitive in comparison with that in 
which it at present exists P 

This question admits an affirmative answer. The present 
structure of language has its beginnings, from which we are 
not yet so far removed that they may not be clearly seen. 
Our historical analysis does not end at last in mere obscur- 
ity ; it brings us to the recognition of elements which we 
must regard as, if not the actual first utterances of men, 
nt least the germs out of which their later speech has been 
-developed. It sets before our view a stage of expression 
essentially different from any of those we now behold among 
the branches of our family, and serving as their common 
foundation. 

It must be premised that this belief rests entirely upon 
our faith in the actuality of our analytical processes, as 
being merely a retracing of the steps of a previous synthesis 
^ — ^in the universal truth of the doctrine that the elements 
into which we separate words are those by the putting 
together of which those words were at first made up. The 
^grounds upon which such a faith reposes were pretty dis- 
tinctly set forth in the second lecture (p. 66), but the im- 
portance of the subject will justify us in a recapitulation of 
the argument there presented. 

No one can possibly suppose that we should ever have 
'Come to call our morning meal breakfast, if there had not 
ulready existed in our language the two independent words 
^eak and fast ; any more than that we should say telegraph* 
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wirej hickory-pole, campaign'document, gun-J)oaty withoat 
preyious possession of the simple words of wHicb are formed 
these modem compounds. Fearful and fearless, in like 
manner, imply the existence beforehand of the noun fear^ 
and of the adjectives yk?? and loose, or their older equivalents, 
which have assumed, with reference to that noun, the quality 
of suffixes. Nor should we have any adverbial suffix ly, if 
we had not earlier had the adjective like, nor any preterits 
in <^ (as J love-d), but for the fact that our Germanic ances- 
tors owned an imperfect corresponding to our did, which 
they added to their new verbs to express past action. Any 
one, I think, will allow that elements distinguishable by 
word-analysis which can thus be identified with independent 
words are thereby proved to have been themselves once in 
possession of an independent status in the language, and to 
have been actually reduced by combination to the form and 
office with which our analysis finds them endowed. But 
farther, few or none will be found to question that aU. those 
formative elements which belong to the Q-ermanic languages 
alone, of which no traces are to be discovered in any other 
of the branches of the Indo-European family, which consti- 
tute the peculiar patrimony of some or all of the dialects of 
our branch, must have been gained by the latter since their 
separation from the common stock, and in the same way 
with the rest, even though we can no longer demonstrate 
the origin of each affix. With the disguising and effacing 
effects of the processes of linguistic change fully present to 
our apprehensions, we shall not venture to conclude that 
those cases in which our historical researches fail to give 
us the genesis of both the elements of a compound form ar& 
fundamentally different from those in which it fully succeeds 
in doing so. The difference lies, not in the cases them- 
selves, but in our attitude toward them ; in our accidental 
possession of information as to the history of the one, and 
our lack of it as to that of the other. This reasoning, 
however, obviously applies not to G-ermanic speech alone ; 
it is equally legitimate and cogent in reference to all Indo- 
European language. We cannot refuse to believe that tho 
whole history of this family of languages has been, in ita 
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grand essential features, the same ; that their structure is 
homogeneous throughout. There is no reason whatever for 
our assuming that the later composite forms are made up, 
and not the earlier ; that the later suffixes are elaborated 
out of independent elements, and not the earlier. So far 
back as we can trace the history of language, the forces 
which have been efficient in producing its changes, and the 
general outlines of their modes of operation, have been the 
same ; and we are justified in concluding, we are even com- 
pelled to infer, that they have been the same from the out- 
set. There is no way of investigating the first hidden steps 
of any continuous historical process, except by carefully 
studying the later recorded steps, and cautiously applying 
Hhe analogies thence deduced. So the geologist studies the 
forces which are now altering by slow degrees the form 
and aspect of the earth's crust, wearing down the rocks here, 
depositing beds of sand and pebbles there, pouring out 
fit)ods of lava over certain regions, raising or lowering the 
line of coast along certain seas ; and he applies the results 
of his observations with confidence to the explanation of 
phenomena dating from a time to which men's imaginations, 
(even, can hardly reach. The legitimacy of the analogical 
reasoning is not less undeniable in the one case than in the 
other. Tou may as weU try to persuade the student of the 
earth's structure that the coal-bearing rocks lie in parallel 
layers, of alternating materials, simply because it pleased 
God to make them so when he created the earth ; or that 
the impressions of leaves, the stems and trunks of trees, the 
x;asts of animal remains, shellb and bones, which they con- 
tain, the ripple and rain-marks which are seen upon them, 
are to be regarded as the sports of nature, mere arbitrary 
characteristics of the formation, uninterpretable as signs of 
its history — ^as to persuade the student of language that 
the indications of composition and growth which he discovers 
in the very oldest recorded speech, not less than in the 
latest, are only illusory, and that his comprehension of 
linguistic development must therefore be limited to the 
strictly historical period of the life of language. It is no 
■prepossession, then, nor a priori theory, but a true logical 
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necessitj, a Bonnd indueticm from obflerred fiuts, whlcb 
brings us to tbe condnsion tbat all lingaistic elements pes* 
sessing distinct meaning and office, yanouslj combined and 
employed for tbe uses of expression, are originally independ* 
ent entities, baving a separate existence before tbej entered 
into mutual combination. 

In tbe ligbt of tbese consideratipns let us examine a 
■ingle word in our language, tbe word irrevaealnlity. It 
comes to us from tbe Latin, wbere it bad tbe form trrevoco' 
Jnlitat (genitive "tatis). It is clearly made by tbe addition 
of ty (taSj tatis) to a previously existing irrevocahle (irrevo- 
eabili-^)j just as we now form a new abstract noun from any 
given adjective by adding nest : for example, doughfacedness. 
Again, revocable (revoeabilis) preceded irrevocahle, as dutifitl 
preceded unduti/ul. Purtber, if tbere bad been no verb ta 
revoke (revocare), tbere would bave been no adjective revo- 
eahlCf any more tban lovable witbout tbe verb to love. Yet 
once more : although we in English bave tbe syllable voke 
only in composition with prefixes, as revoke, evoke, invoke, 
provoke, yet in Latin^ as the verb voeare, ' to call,' it is, of 
course, older tban any of these its derivatives, as stand is 
older than understand and withstand. Thus far our way is 
perfectly clear. But while, in our language, voke appears as 
a simple syllable, uncombined with suffixes, this is only by 
tbe comparatively recent effect of tbe wearing-out processes, 
formerly illustrated (in the third lecture) ; in the more 
original Latin, it is invariably associated with formative ele- 
ments, which compose with it forms like voeare, 'to call,* 
vocat, ' he calls,' vocabar, ^ I was called ; ' or, in substantive 
uses, vocs (vox), ' a calling, a voice,' vocum, * of voices ; ' and 
so on. There is nothing, so far as concerns the formative 
elements themselves, to distinguish this last class of cases^ 
from the others, before analyzed ; each suffix has its distinct 
meaning and office, and is applied in a whole class of analo- 
gous words ; and some of them, at least, are traceable back 
to the independent words out of which they grew. The 
only difference is that here, if we cut off the formative ele- 
ments, we have left, not a word, actually employed as such 
in any ancient language of our family, but a significant 
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syllable, expressing the general and indeterminate idea of 
' calling,* and found to occur in connected speech only when 
limited and defined by the suffixes which are attached to it. 
This is not, however, a peculiarity which can exempt the 
words so formed from a l^e treatment, leading to like con- 
clusions, with the rest ; we must still trust in the reality of 
our analysis ; and especially, when we consider such forms 
as the Sanskrit vak-mi, vak-shi, vak-H, where the mi, ski, and 
H are recognizable pronouns, making compounds which 
mean clearly * call-I,* * call-thou,' ' call-he,' we cannot doubt 
that the element voc (vak) had also once an independent 
9t(Uu8, that it was a word, a part of spoken speech, and that 
the various forms which contain it were really produced bj 
the addition of other elements to it, and their fusion together 
into a single word, in the same manner in which we have 
fiised truth and^JZ into truthful^ truth and loose into truths 
less, true and like into truly. 

The same conclusion may be stated in more general terms, 
as follows. The whole body of suffixes, of formative end- 
ings, is divided into two principal classes : first, primary, 
or such as form derivatives directly from roots; second, 
secondary, or such as form derivatives from other derivatives, 
from themes containing already a formative element. But 
the difference between these two classes is in their use and 
application, not in their character and origin. No insigni- 
ficant portion of each is traceable back to independent words, 
and the presumption alike for each is that in all its parts it 
was produced in the same manner. If, then, we believe^ 
that the themes to which the secondary endings are appended 
were historical entities, words employed in actual speech 
before their further composition, we must believe the same 
respecting the roots to which are added the primary end- 
ings : these are not less historical than the others. 

The conclusion is one of no small consequence. Elements 
like voc, each composing a single syllable, and containing no 
traceable sign of a formative element, resisting aU our 
attempts at reduction to a simpler form, are what we arrive 
at as the final results of our analysis of the Indo-European 
vocabulary ; every word of which this is made up — save those 
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-whose histoiy is obscure, and cannot be read far back to- 
ward its beginning — is found to contain a monosyllabic root 
as its central significant portion, along with certain other 
accessory portions, syllables or remnants of syllables^ whose 
office it is to define and direct the radical idea. The roots 
are never found in practical use in their naked form ; they 
are (or, as has been repeatedly explained, have once been) 
always clothed with suffixes, or with suffixes and prefixes; 
yet they are no mere abstractions, dissected out by the 
Uimiia.'s knife from the midst of organisms of ihich 
they were ultimate and integral portions ; they are rather 
the nuclei of gradual accretions, parts about which other 
parts gathered to compose orderly and membered wholes; 
germs, we may call them, out of which has developed the in- 
tricate structure of later speech. And the recognition of 
them in this character is an acknowledgment that Indo-Eu- 
ropean language, with all its fulness and inflective suppleness, 
is descended from an original monosyllabic tongue ; that our 
ancestors talked with one another in single syllables, indica- 
tive of the ideas of prime importance, but wanting all 
designation of their relations ; and that out of these, by 
processes not differing in their nature from those which are 
still in operation in our own tongue, was elaborated the 
marvellous and varied structure of all the Indo-European 
dialects. 

Such is, in fact, the belief which the students of language 
have reached, and now hold with full confidence. New and 
strange but a few years ago, it commands at present the 
assent of nearly all comparative philologists, and is fast be- 
coming a matter of universal opinion. Since, however, it is 
fitill doubted and opposed by a few even among linguistic 
scholars, and is doubtless more or less unfamiliar and start- 
ling to a considerable part of any educated community, 
it will be proper that we combine with our examination of it 
eome notice and refutation of the arguments by which it is 
assailed. 

It is surely unnecessary, in the first place, to protest against 
any one's taking umbrage at this theory of a primitive 
monosyllabic stage of Indo-European language out of regard 
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ibr the honour and dignity of our remote ancestors. The 
linguist is making a historical inquiry into the conditions of 
that branch of the human family to which we belong, and 
should no more be shocked at finding them talking in single 
syllables than dwelling in caves and huts of branches, or 
clad in leaves and skins. To require, indeed, for man's 
^credit that he should have been sent upon the earth with a 
fully developed language miraculously placed in his mouth, 
with lists of nouns, verbs, and adverbs stored away in 
his memory, to be drawn upon at will, is not more reasona- 
ble than to require that the iirst human beings should have 
been bom in full suits of clothes, and with neat cottages, 
not destitute of well-stocked larders, ready built over their 
heads. It surely is most of all to the honour of human na- 
ture that man should have been able, on so humble a found- 
ation, to build up this wondrous fabric of speech ; and also, 
as we may already say, that he should have been allowed to 
do so is more in accordance with the general plan of the 
Creator, who has endowed him with high capacities, and 
left him to work them out to their natural and intended re- 
sults. 

Nor, again, will any one venture to object that it would 
have been impossible to make so imperfect and rudimentary 
a language answer any tolerable purpose as a means of 
expression and communication — any one, at least, who knows 
aught of the present condition of language among the other 
races of the globe. One tongue, the Chinese — as we shall 
see more particularly farther on (in the ninth lecture) — ^has 
never advanced out of its primitive monosyllabic stage ; its 
words remain even to the present day simple radical syUa- 
•bles, closely resembling the Indo-European roots, formless, 
not in themselves parts of speech, but made such only by 
their combination into sentences, where the connection and 
the evident requirements of the sense show in what signifi- 
cation and relation each is used. Yet this scanty and crippled 
"language has served aU the needs of a highly cultivated and 
literary people for thousands of years. 

After these few words of reply to one or two of the diflB.- 

culties which sometimes suggest themselves at first blush to 

17 
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those before whom is brought the view we are defending, we- ' 
will next proceed to examine in more detail the original 
monosyllabism of Indo-European language, and Bee of what 
character it was. 

The roots of our family of languages are divided into two 
distinct classes: those ultimately indicative of position 
merely, and those significant of action or quality. The 
former class are called demonstrative or pronominal roots ; 
the latter class are styled predicative or verbal roots. 

The pronominal roots are subjective in their character; 
they have nothing to do with the inherent qualities of objects,, 
but mark them simply in their relation to the speaker, and 
primarily their local relation ; they give the distinction be- 
tween the this and the that, the nearer and the remoter 
object of attention, myself here, you there, and the third 
person or thing yonder, present or absent. By their nature,, 
they are not severally and permanently attachable to certain 
objects or classes of objects, nor are they limited in their 
application ; each of them may designate any and every' 
thing, according to the varying relation sustained by the 
latter to the person or thing with reference to which it is 
contemplated. Only one thing can be called the sun ; only 
certain objects are white ; but there is nothing which may^ 
not be J, and you, and ii, alternately, as the point from 
which it is viewed changes. In this universality of their ap^ 
plication, as dependent upon relative situation merely, and 
in the consequent capacity of each of them to designate any 
object which has its own specific name besides, and so, in & 
manner, to stand for and represent that other name, lies the 
essential character of the pronouns.* From the pronominal 
roots come most directly the demonstrative pronouns, of 
which the personal are individualized forms, and the interro-* 
gatives ; from these are developed secondarily the possessives 
and relatives, and the various other subordinate classes. 
They also generate adverbs of position and of direction. To 
examine in detail the forms they take, and the variations of 

* Their Hindu title, aarvan&fnan, *■ name for everything, universal desig- 
nation/ is therefore more directly and fundamentally characteristio than tho 
one we give them, pronoun^ * standing for a name.' 
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the fondameiital distinction between this and that which they 
are applied to exprefis^ would lead us too far. So much as 
this may be pointed out : those beginning with m are espe« 
ciaUy employed to denote the subject, the €yo, * me myself ; * 
those with t and n are used more demonstratively, and those 
with k interrogatively. They are few in number, hardly 
counting a dozen all together, including some which are pro- 
bably variants of the same original. They are of the simplest 
phonetic structure, consisting either of a pure vowel, like a 
or *, or of a vowel combined with a single preceding conso- 
nant, forming an open syllable, which is the easiest that the 
organs of articulation can be called upon to utter : instances 
are ma, na, ta, tu, ha. 

The roots of the other class, those of action or quality, 
toe very much more numerous, being reckoned by hundreds ; 
imd they are of more complicated structure, illustrating every 
variety of the syllable, from the puro single vowel to the 
vowel preceded or followed, or both, by one consonant, 
or even by more than one. They are of objective import, 
designating the properties and activities inherent in natural 
objects — and prevailingly those that are of a sensible pheno- 
menal character, such as modes of motion and physical 
exertion, of sound, and so forth. Let us notice a few in- 
stances of roots which are shown to have belonged to the 
original language of our family by being still met with in all 
or nearly all of its branches. Such are i and ga, denoting 
simple motion ; ah, swift; motion ; std, standing ; da and sad^ 
sitting ; h%, lying ; pad, walking ; vai, staying ; sah, follow- 
ing ; vaHj turning ; sarp, creeping ; pat, flying ; plu, flowing ; 
ad, eating; p&, drinking; a/n, blowing; vid, seeing; hlu^ 
hearing ; vah, speaking ; dhd, putting ; da, giving ; labh, 
taking ; garbh, holding ; dih, pointing out ; hhar, bearing ; 
har, making ; tan, stretching ; ahid and dal, dividing ; bandh^ 
binding ; star, strewing ; par, filling ; mar, rubbing ; hhd^ 
shining ; hhii, growing, etc., etc. 

In endeavouring to apprehend the significance of these 

roots, we must divest their ideas of the definite forms of 

conception which we are accustomed to attach to them: 

each represents its own meaning la nakedness, in an indeter- 

17 • 
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minate condition from wliicli it is equally ready to take on 
the semblance of verb or of noun. We maj rudely illustrate 
their quality by comparing them with such a word in our own 
language as love, which, by the wearing off of the formative 
elements with which it was once clothed, has reverted to the 
condition of a bare root, and which must therefore now be 
placed in such connection, or so pregnantly and significantly 
uttered, as to indicate to the intelligent and sympathizing 
listener in what sense it is meant and is to be understood 
—whether as verb, in " I love,'^ or as substantive, in " my 
7(wc," or as virtual adjective, in " love-letter,** 

The inquiry, which might naturaUy enough be raised at 
this point, how the radical syllables of which we are treating 
were themselves originated, and whether there be any 
natural and necessary connection between them, or any of 
them, and the ideas which they represent, such as either 
necessitated or at least recommended the allotment of the 
particular sign to the particular conception, we must pass 
by for the present, having now to do only with that for 
which direct evidence is to be found in language itself, with 
the historically traceable beginnings of Indo-European 
speech ; this question, with its various dependent questions 
of a more theoretical and recondite nature, is reserved for con- 
sifleration at a later time (in the eleventh lecture). 

It deserves to be renewedly urged that, in this account 
of the primitive stage of Indo-European language, there is 
nothing which is not the result of strict and careful induc- 
tion from the facts recorded in the dialects of the different 
members of the family, No one's theory as to what the 
beginnings of language must have been, or might naturally 
have been expected to be, has had anything to do with 
fiihaping it. It has been a matter of much controversy 
among linguistic theorizers what parts of speech language 
began with ; whether nouns or verbs were the first words ; 
but I am not aware that any acute thinker ever devised, 
upon a priori grounds, a theory at all closely agreising with 
the account of the matter at which comparative philology 
soon arrived through her historical researches. That the 
£rst traceable linguistic entities are not names of concrete 
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objects, but designate actions, motions, phenomenal condi- 
tions, is a truth resting on authority that overrides all 
preconceived theories and subjective opinions. How far and 
why it is accordant with what a sound theory, founded on 
our general knowledge of human nature and human speech, 
would teach, and is therefore entitled to be accepted as a 
satisfactory explanation of the way in which men began to 
talk, we shall inquire in the lecture devoted to such subjects. 

Thus is it, also, as regards the division of the roots into 
two classes, pronominal and verbal: this division is so 
clearly read in the facts of language that its acceptance 
cannot be resisted. Some are loth to admit it, and strive 
to find a higher uniiy in which it shaU disappear, the two 
classes falling together into one ; or to show how the pro- 
nominal may be relics of verbal roots, worn down by 
linguistic usage to such brief form and unsubstantial sig- 
nificance ; but their efforts must at least be accounted alto- 
gether unsuccessful hitherto, and it is very questionable 
whether they are called for, or likely ever to meet with 
success. As regards the purposes of our present inquiry, 
the double classification is certainly primitive and absolute ; 
back to the very earliest period of which linguistic analysis 
gives us any knowledge, roots verbal and roots pronominal 
are to be recognized as of wholly independent substance, 
character, and office. 

But, it may very properly be asked, how do we know that 
the roots which we have set up, and the others like them, 
are really ultimate and original ? why may they not be the 
results of yet more ancient processes of Imguistic change- 
like love and lie, and so many others, which have been re- 
peatedly cited, and shown to have taken in our language the 
place of earlier complicated forms, such as lagamasi and 
lagcmii ? how should they be proved different from our word 
county for example, which we treat like an original root, ex- 
panding it by means of suffixes into various forms — as he 
counts, they cotmted, cotmtmg, counter, countable — ^while yet 
it is only a modern derivative from a Latin compound verb 
containing a preposition, namely computa/re, * to think to- 
gether, combine in thought,' got through the medium of the 
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Prench compter (where the p is still written, though not 
pronounced) — ^in fact, the same word as the evidently made- 
up compute ? Of apparent monosyllabic verbal roots like 
this, which are readily proved by a little historical study to 
be of polysyllabic origin, or to contain the relics of forma- 
tive processes, our language contains no small number : 
other instances are preach from pre^dicare, vend from venum^ 
dare, hlame from Greek bla^-phimein ; don and doff from do 
on and do off; learn, of which the fi is a passive ending, 
added to lere, * teach,' whence comes lore, ' doctrine ; ' to 
throng, a denominative from the noun throng, which is 
derived from thri/ng (Anglo-Saxon thringan), ^ press,' lost in 
our modem use (as if we were to lose sing, and substitute 
for it to song, from the derived noun song) ; to blast, a like 
denominative from blast, a derivative &om bhesan, ' to blow, 
blare ; ' and so on. Such are to be found also abundantly 
in other languages, modem and ancient ; why not as well 
among the alleged Indo-European roots ? ^ow there can 
be no question whatever that such additions to the stock 
of verbal expression have been produced at every period of 
the growth of language, not only throughout its recorded 
career, but also in times beyond the reach of historic analy- 
sis. There is not a known dialect of our family which does 
not exhibit a greater or less number of seeming roots pecu- 
liar to itself ; and of these the chief part may be proved, or 
are to be assumed, to be of secondary origin, and not at all 
entitled to lay claim to the character of relics &om the ori- 
ginal stock, lost by the sister dialects. Even the Sanskrit, 
upon which we have mainly to rely for our restoration of 
Indo-European roots, possesses not a few which are such 
only in seeming, which are of special Aryan or Indian 
growth, and valueless for the construction of general Indo- 
European etymologies. And, yet farther, among those very 
radical syllables whose presence in the tongues of all the 
branches proves them a possession of the original commu- 
nity before its dispersion, there are some which show the 
clearest signs of secondary formation. As a single example, 
let us take the root man, ' think ' (in Latin me-min-i, mon- 
eo, mens ; Ghreek men^os, man-tis ; Lithuanian men-^i ; Mosso- 
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-Cl-othic man, G-erman mein-en, our I mean) : diBtinct analo- 
gies lead us to see in it a development — ^probably through a 
derivative noun, of which it is the denominative— of the 
older root md, meaning either * to make ' or ' to measure ; * 
a designation for the mental process having been won hj 
£guratively regarding it as a mental manufacture or produce 
tion, or else as an ideal mensuration of the object of thought, 
A passing from point to point of it, in estimation of its 
dimension and quality. Some linguistic scholars go much 
farther than others in their attempts at analyzing the Indo- 
European roots, and referring them to more primitive ele- 
ments ; all the methods of secondary origin which we have 
illustrated above have been sought for and thought to be 
recognized among them ; and there are those who are un- 
willing to believe that any absolutely original root can have 
ended otherwise than in a vowel, or begun with more than 
a single consonant, and who therefore regard all radical 
syllables not conforming with their norm as the product of 
composition or fusion with formative elements. We need 
not here enter into the question as to the justice of these 
extreme views, or a criticism of the work of the root- 
analysts ; we are compelled at any rate to concede that the 
results of growth are to be seen among even the earliest 
traceable historical roots ; that we must be cautious how we 
claim ultimateness for any given radical syllable, unless we 
can succeed in establishing an ultimate and necessary tie 
between it and the idea it represents ; and that the search 
after the absolutely original in human speech is a task of 
the most obscure and recondite character. 

But these concessions do not impair our claim that the 
inflective structure of Indo-European speech is built up 
upon a historical foundation of monosyllabic roots. If the 
particular roots to which our analysis brings us are not in 
all cases the products of our ancestors' first attempts at 
articulation, they are at any rate of the same kind with 
these, and represent to us the incipient stage of speech. If 
in every dissyllable whose history we can trace we recognize 
a compound structure, if in every nominal and verbal form 
me And a formative element which gives it character as 
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noun or verb, then we must believe that the germs out of 
which our language grew were not more complicated than 
single syllables, and that they possessed no distinct charac- 
ter as nouns or verbs, but were equally convertible into both. 
Our researches are only pointed a step farther back, without 
a change of method or result. That in these roots we 
approach very near to, if we do not quite touch, the actual 
beginnings of speech, is proved by other considerations. In 
order to bring into any language new apparent roots, and 
give them mobility by clothing them with inflections, a 
system of inflections must have been already elaborated by 
use with other roots in other forms. We cannot apply our 
d as sign of the imperfect tense to form such words as I 
electrified^ I telegraphed, until we have worked down our 
preterit did, in substance and meaning, to such a mere form- 
ative element. And when we have traced the sufiBx back 
until we find it identical with the independent word out of 
which it grew, we know that we are close upon the begin* 
ning of its use, and have before us virtually that condition 
of the language in which its combinations were first made. 
So also with the adverbial suffix Zy, when we have followed 
it up to Uce, a case of the adjective lie, *like.' Now, in 
connection with the roots of which examples have been given 
above, we see in actual process of elaboration the general 
system of Indo-European inflection, the most ancient, 
fundamental, and indispensable part of our grammatical 
apparatus ; and we infer that these roots and their like are 
the foundation of our speech, the primitive material out of 
which its high and compUcated fabric has been reared. It- 
is not possible to regard them as the worn-down relics of a. 
previous career of inflective development. The English, it 
is true, has been long tending, through the excessive preva- 
lence of the wearing-out processes, toward a state of flec- 
tionless monosyllabism ; but such a monosyllabism, where the 
grammatical categories are fully distinguished, where rela- 
tional words and connectives abound, where every vocable 
inherits the character which the former possession of inflec 
tion has given it, where groups of related terms are applied 
to related uses, is a very di^erent thing from a primitive^ 
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monosylkbism like that to which the linguistic analyst is 
conducted by his researches among the earliest representa- 
tives of Indo-European language ; and he finds no more 
difficulty in distinguishing the one from the other, and 
recognizing the true character of each, than does the geolo- 
gist in distinguishing a primitive crystalline formation from 
a conglomerate, composed of weU-wom pebbles, of diverse 
origin and composition, and containing fragments of earlier 
and later fossils. K the English were strictly reduced to 
its words of one syllable, it would still contain an abundant 
repertory of developed parts of speech, expressing every 
variety of idea, and illustrating a rich phonetic system. 
The Indo-European roots are not parts of speech, but of 
indeterminate character, ready to be shaped into nouns and 
verbs by the aid of affixes ; they are limited in signification 
to a single class of ideas, the physical or sensual, the phe- 
nomenal, out of which the intellectual and moral develop 
themselves by still traceable processes; and in them is 
represented a system of articidated sounds of great sim- 
plicity. It will be not uninstructive to set down here, for 
comparison with the spoken alphabet of our modem Eng- 
lish, already given (see p. 91), that scanty scheme of articu- 
lations, containing but three vowels and twelve consonants, 
which alone is discoverable in the earliest Indo-European 
language ; it is as follows : 

a \ 

\ VowelB. 
* u ) 





l,r 




Semivowel. 


A» 


n 


m 


ISfasalfl. 
Aspiration. 




8 




Sibilant. 


9 
k 


d 
t 


h 
P 


Hates 



* The aflpiration is not found as a separate letter, but only in close com- 
bination witn the mutes, forming the aspirated mutes ph^ dh, bh^ and (probably 
by later development) ArA, th^ pK These aspirates, though historicaUy they 
are independent and important members of the system of spoken sounds, I 
have not given separately in the scheme, because phonetically they are com- 
pound, containing the aspiration a« a distinctly audible element following 
the mute. 
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These are the sounds which are distinguished from one 
another by the most marked differences, which our organs 
most readily utter, and which are most uniyersally found in 
human speech : all others are of later origin, haying grown 
out of these in the course of the phonetic changes which 
words necessarily undergo, as they pass from one genera- 
tion's keeping to another's. Our race has learned, aa we 
may truly express it, by long ages of practice, of both mouth 
and ear, what the child now learns, by imitation and in- 
struction, in a few months or years : namely, to add to its 
£rst easy utterances others more nicely differentiated, and 
produced by a greater effort of the organs. In like man- 
ner, starting from the mere rudiments of expression in 
radical monosyllables, the tribes of our family have acquired, 
through centuries and thousands of years of effort, the dis- 
tinction and designation of innumerable shades of meaning, 
the recognition and representation of a rich variety of 
relations, in the later wealth of their inflectiYe tongues — 
resources which, being once won, the child learns to wield 
-dexterously even before he is full grown. It will be our 
next task to review the steps by which our language ad- 
vanced out of its primitive monosyllabic stage, by which it 
acquired the character of inflective speech. To follow- out 
the whole process in detail would be to construct in full 
the comparative grammar and history of the Indo-European 
dialects — ^a task vastly too great for us to grapple with here ; 
we can only direct our attention to some of the principal 
and characteristic features of the development. 

The first beginning of polysyllabism seems to have been 
made by compounding together roots of the two classes 
already described, pronominal and verbal. Thus were pro- 
duced true forms, in which the indeterminate radical idea 
received a definite significance and application. The addi- 
tion, for example, to the verbal root vaky * speaking,' of 
pronominal elements mi, si, ti (these are the earliest histori- 
cally traceable forms of the endings: they were probably 
yet earlier ma, sa, to), in which ideas of the nearer and 
remoter relation, of the first, second, and third persons, were 
already distinguished, produced combinations vakmi^ vakH^ 
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vaktiy to which usage assigned the meaning ' I here speak,* 
'thou there speakest,' 'he yonder speaks/ laying in them 
the idea of predication or assertion, the essential character- 
istic which makes a verb instead of a noun, just as we put 
the same into the ambiguous element love^ when we say I 
love. Other pronominal elements, mainly of compound 
form, indicating plurality of subject, made in like manner 
the three persons of the plural : they were masi (ma-gi, * I- 
thou,' i.e. *we'), tasi (ta-si, * he-thou,' i.e. *ye'), and anti 
(of more doubtful genesis). A dual number of the same 
three persons was likewise added ; but the earliest form and 
derivation of its endings cannot be satisfactorily made out. 
Thus was produced the first verbal tense, the simplest and 
most immediate of all derivative forms from roots. The 
various shapes which its endings have assumed in the later 
languages of the family have already more than, once been 
referred to, in the way of illustration of the processes of 
linguistic growth : our th or *, in he goeth or goeSy still dis- 
tinctly represents the ti of the third person singular ; and 
in aw we have a solitary relic of the mi of the first. Doubt- 
less the tense was employed at the outset as general pre- 
dicative form, being neither past, present, nor future, but 
aU of them combined, and doing duty as either, according 
AS circumstances required, and as sense and connection 
explained ; destitute, in short, of any temporal or modal 
character ; but other verbal forms by degrees grew out of 
it, or allied themselves with it, assuming the designation of 
other modifications of predicative meaning, and leaving to 
it the office of an indicative present. The prefixion of a 
pronominal adverb, a or a, the so-called " augment," point- 
ing to a * there ' or * then ' as one of the conditions of the 
Action signified, produced a distinctively past or preterit 
tense. Although only very scanty and somewhat dubious 
traces of such an augment-preterit (aorist or imperfect) are 
found in any languages of the family beside the Aryan and 
the G-reek, it is looked upon as an original formation, once 
shared by them all. Again, the repetition of the root, 
■either complete, or by " reduplication," as we term it, the 
repetition of its initial part, was made to indicate symboli- 
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cally the completion of the action signified by the root, and 
furnished another past tense, a perfect : for example, from 
the root dd, * give,' Sanskrit daddu, Greek dedoka, Latin 
dedi ; from dhd, * put, make,' Greek tetheika, Old High- 
G-erman teta, Anglo-Saxon dide, our did. This reduplicated 
perfect, as is well known, is a regular part of the scheme of 
Greek conjugation; in the Latin, not a few of the oldest 
verbs show the same, in full, or in more or less distinct 
traces ; the Mobso- Gothic has preserved it in a considerable 
number of verbs (for example, in haihald, * held,' from haldaUf 

* hold ; ' saislep, * slept,' from slepan, * sleep ') ; in the other 
Gennanic dialects it is nearly confined to the single word 
did, already quoted. Moods were added by degrees : a 
conjunctive, having for its sign a union-vowel, a, interposed 
between root and endings, and bearing perhaps a symbolical 
meaning ; and an optative, of which the sign is * or ia in the 
same position, best explained as a verbal root, meaning 

* wish, desire.' Erom this optative descends the " subjunc- 
tive" of all the Germanic dialects. The earliest future 
appears to have been made by compounding with the root 
the already developed optative of the verb * to be,' as-yd-mi; 
for * I shall call,' then, the language literally said ' I may be 
calling' (vak'S-yd-mt), Of primitive growth, too, was a re- 
flexive or " middle " voice, characterized by an extension of 
the personal endings, which is most plausibly explained as a 
repetition of them, once as subject and once as object : thus^ 
vak-mai, for vak-ma-mi, ' call-I-me,' i.e. * I call myself: ' it 
was also soon employed in a passive sense, ' I am called ' — 
as reflexives, of various age and form, have repeatedly been 
so employed, or have been converted into distinct passives^ 
in the history of Indo-European language.* Other second- 
ary forms of the verb, as intensives, desideratives, causa- 
tives, were created by various modiflcations of the root^ 
or compositions with other roots ; yet such verbal deriva- 
tives have played only a subordinate part in the develop - 

* The Latin passive, for instance, is of reflexive origin, as is that of the 
Scandinavian Germanic dialects. Among modem European tongues, the 
Italian is especially noticeable for its familiar use of renexiye phrases in a 
passive sense : thus, at dice, ^ it says itself,' for ' it is said.' 
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xnent of the languageB of our family, and need not be dwelt 
upon here. Of more consequence is tlie frequent formation 
of a special theme for the present tense, to which was then 
added a corresponding imperfect, made by means of the 
Augment. This was accomplished in various ways: either 
by vowel-increment (as in Greek leipo, from lip, * leave '), 
by reduplication (as in Q-reek daddmi, from da : the repeti- 
idon of the root doubtless indicated repetition or continuity 
of the action), or by the addition or even insertion of form- 
ative elements (as in Greek deiknumi from dik, ' point out,' 
Sanskrit ywnajmi from yvj, 'join;' Greek gignosco, Latin 
^nosco, from gnd, ' know ') ; these last are, at least in part, 
noun-suffixes, and the forms they make are by origin de- 
nominatives. 

Of this system of primitive verbal forms, produced before 
the separation of the family into branches, almost every 
branch has abandoned some part, while each has also new 
forms of its own to show, originated partly for supplying the 
place of that which was lost, partly in order to fill up the 
scheme to greater richness, and capacity of nicer and more 
varied expression. The Greek verb is, among them all, the 
most copious in its wealth, the most subtle and expressive 
in its distinctions : it has lost hardly anything that was 
original, and has created a host of new forms, some of which 
^eatly tax the ingenuity of the comparative philologist who 
would explain their genesis. The Latin follows not very 
far behind, having made up its considerable losses, and sup- 
plied some new uses, by combinations of secondary growth : 
such are its imperfect in ham, its future in ho, and its deri- 
vative perfects in ui and si, in all of which are seen the 
results of composition with the roots of the substantive 
verb. Both these are greatly superior to the Sanskrit, in 
copiousness of forms, and in preciseness of their application. 
The Germanic verb was reduced at one period almost to the 
oxtreme of poverty, having saved only the ancient present, 
which was used also in the sense of a future, and a preterit, 
the modem representative of the original reduplicated per- 
fect ; each of the two tenses having also its subjunctive 
mood. The existing dialects of the branch have supplied a 
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host of new expressions for tense and mood by the extensiye 
employment of auxiliarieB, which, in their way, afford an ad-^ 
mirable analjrtic substitute for the old synthetic forms. To 
trace out and describe in full the history of the Indo* 
European verb, in these and in the other branches of the 
family, showing the contractions and expansions which 
it has undergone, down even to such recent additions as the 
future of the Bomanic tongues, lind our own preterit in S 
(the reason and method of whose creation have been ex- 
plained above, in the third lecture), would be a most inter- 
esting and instructive task ; but it is one which we may not 
venture here to undertake. 

To follow back to its very beginnings the genesis of noims^ 
and of the forms of nouns, is much more difficult than to 
explain the origin of verbal forms. Some nouns — of which 
the Latin vox (voc-s), * a calling, a voice,' and reof (reg^s)^ 
' one ruling, a king,' are as familiar examples as any within 
our reach — are produced directly from the roots, by the ad- 
dition of a different system of inflectional endings ; the idea 
of substantiation or impersonation of the action expressed 
by the root being arbitrarily laid in them by usage, as waa 
the idea of predication in the forms of the verb. The two 
words we have instanced may be taken as typical examples 
of the two classes of derivatives coming mo^ immediately 
and naturally from the root : the one indicating the action 
itself, the other, either adjectively or substantively, the 
fector ; the one being of the nature of an infinitive, or ab- 
stract verbal noun, the other of a participle, or verbal adjee- 
tive, easily convertible into an appellative. Even such 
derivatives, however, as implying a greater modification of 
the radical idea than is exhibited by the simplest verbal 
forms, appear to have been from the first mainly made by 
means of formative elements, suffixes of derivation, compara- 
ble with those which belong to the moods and tenses, and 
the secondary conjugations of the verb. Precisely what 
these suffixes were, in their origin and primitive substance, 
and what were the steps of the process by which they lost 
their independence, and acquired their peculiar value aa 
modifying elements, it is not in most cases feasible to telL 
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But they were obviously in great part of pronominal origin, 
and in the acts of linguistic usage which stamped upon 
them their distinctive value there is much which would 
seem abrupt, arbitrary, or even perhaps inconceivable, to one 
who has not been taught by extensive studies among various 
tongues how violent and seemingly far-fetched are the muta- 
tions and transfers to which the material of linguistic struc- 
ture is often submitted — on how remote an analogy, how 
obscure a suggestion, a needed name or form is sometimes 
founded. Verbal roots, as well as pronominal, were cer- 
tainly also pressed early into the same service : composition 
of root with root, of derived form with form, the formation 
of derivative from derivative, went on actively, producing in 
sufficient variety the means of limitation and individuaHza- 
tion of the indeterminate radical idea, of its reduction 
to appellative condition, so as to be made capable of desig- 
nating by suitable names the various beings, substances, acts,. 
states, and qualities, observed both in the world of matter 
and in that of mind. 

This class of derivatives from roots was provided with 
another, a lAovable, set of suffixes, which we call case-end- 
ings, terminations of declension. Where, as in the case of 
our two examples vox and rex, the theme of declension was 
•coincident with the verbal root, the declensional endings 
themselves were sufficient to mark the distinction of noun 
from verb, without the aid of a suffix of derivation. They 
formed a large and complicated system, and were charged 
with the designation of various relations. In the first place,, 
they indicated case, or the kind of relation sustained by the 
noun to which they were appended to the principal action of 
the sentence in which it was used, whether as subject, as di- 
rect object, or as indirect object with implication of meanings 
which we express by means of prepositions, such as withjfronty 
in, of. Of cases thus distinguished there were seven. Three 
of them distinctly indicated local relations : the ablative (of 
which the earliest traceable form has t ot d for its ending : 
thus, Sanskrit agvdt, Old Latin equod, 'from a horse') 
denoted the relation expressed hjfrom; the locatite (with 
the ending i), that expressed by in; the instrumental (witL 
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the ending a), that expressed hj toith, or hy — ^the idea of 
adjacency or accompaniment passing naturally into that of 
means, instrument, or cause. Two cases, the dative and 
genitive, designated relations of a less physical character: 
the former (with the ending at) we should render hjfbr be- 
fore the noun ; the latter (its ending is asya or cuf) expressed 
general pertinence or possession. Then the accusative (with 
the sign m) assumed the office of indicating the directest 
dependent relation, that which even with us is expressed 
without the aid of a preposition^— the objective — as well as 
that most immediate relation of motion which we signify by 
to. The nomiaative, finally, has also its ending, s, in the 
presence of which is strikingly exhibited the tendency of 
the earliest Indo-European language to make every vocable 
& true form, to give to every theme, in every relation, a sign 
of its mode of application, a formative element. Besides 
these seven proper cases, the vocative or interjectional case, 
ihe form of address, also makes a part of the scheme of de- 
clension ; it has no distinctive ending, but is identical with 
the theme or the nominative case, or is only phonetically 
altered from them. 

The declensional endings which we have instanced are 
those of the singular number. To explain their origin in 
any such way as shows us their precise value as independent 
elements, and the nature of the act of transfer by wluch they 
were made signs of case-relations, is not practicable. Pro- 
nominal elements are distinctly traceable in most of them, 
and may have assumed something of a prepositional force 
before their combination. The genitive affix is very likely 
to have been at the first, like many genitive affixes of later 
date in the history of the Indo-European languages, one 
properly forming a derivative adjective : and it is not im- 
possible that the dative ending was of the same nature. 

There are many existing tongues which have for the 
plurals of their nouns precisely the same case-endings as for 
the siQgular, only adding them along with a special plural- 
izing suffix. The attempt has been made* to find such a 

* By Professor Schleicher, in his Compendiom of Indo-European Com- 
paratiye Grammar. 
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plural-suffix also among the plural endings of our earliest 
nouns, but with only faint and doubtful success ; if these 
are actually of composite derivation, the marks of their 
composition are hidden almost beyond hope of discovery. 
"We must be content to say for the present, at least, that 
the suffixes of declension indicate by their differences the 
distinctions of number as well as of case. And, among the 
nouns as well as the verbs of the primitive language, not 
only a plural, but also a dual, was distinguished from the 
singular by its appropriate endings, which are of not less 
problematical derivation, and, in the earliest condition of 
speech that we can trace, much fewer in number, being 
limited to three. 

One other distinction, that of gender, was partially de- 
pendent for its designation upon the case-endings. We 
have already (in the third lecture) had occasion to refer to 
the universal classification of objects named, by the earliest 
language-makers of our family, according to gender, as mas- 
culine, feminine, or neuter — a classification only partially 
depending upon the actual possession of sexusj. qualities, and 
exhibiting, in the modern dialects which have retained it, an 
aspect of almost utter and hopeless arbitrariness. Nor, as 
was before remarked, is it possible even in the oldest Indo- 
lEuropean tongues to trace and point out otherwise than 
most dimly and imperfectly the analogies, apparent or fanci- 
iftil, which have determined the grammatical gender of the 
different words and classes of words : such is the difficulty 
and obscurity of the subject that we must avoid here enter- 
ing into any details respecting it. It appears that, in the 
fest place, from the masculine, as the fundamental form, 
certain words were distinguished as possessed of feminine 
qualities, and marked by a difference of derivative ending, 
often consisting in a prolongation of the final vowel of the 
ending ; while to all the derivatives formed by certain end- 
ings like qualities were attributed. The distinction was 
doubtless made in the beginning by the endings of derivation 
alone, those of case having no share in it ; but it passed 
over to some extent into those of case also, the feminine 

here again showing a tendency to broader and fuller forms. 

18 
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The Beparation of neuter from masculine was both later in 
origin and less substantially marked, having little to do with, 
suffixes of derivation, and extending through only a small 
part of the declensional endings (it is mainly limited to the 
nominative and accusative). 

This system of Indo-European declension has suffered not 
less change in the history of the various branches of the 
family than has that of conjugational inflection. The dual 
number was long ago given up, as of insignificant practical 
value, by most of the branches : the oldest Aryan dialects 
exhibit it most fully ; it also makes some figure in ancient 
G-reek ; but even the most antique G-ermanic tongues havo 
a dual only in the personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons ; and the Latin shows but the faintest traces of it 
(in the peculiar nominative and accusative endings of dtto^ 
* two,' and ambo, ' both '). As regards, again, the cases, the 
complete scheme only appears in the Indian and Persian ;. 
and even there the process of its reduction has begun, by 
the fusion, in one or another niunber, and in one or another 
class of words, of two cases into one — ^that is to say, the 
loss of the one as a distinct form, and the transference 
of its Unctions to another. In the oldest known condition 
of the classic tongues, this process has gone yet farther ; in 
Latin, the locative and instrumental are thus fused with the 
dative and ablative ; and in Greek, the genitive and abla- 
tive have been also compressed into one. The oldest 
Germanic dialects have nominative, accusative, genitive, and 
dative ; with traces of the instnmiental, which the later 
tongues have lost. But the modem development of the 
prepositions, and their rise to importance as independent 
indicators of the relations formerly expressed by the case- 
endings, has brought with it a yet more sweeping abandon- 
ment of the latter. "We, in English, have saved a single 
oblique case, the ancient genitive, so restricting its use at 
the same time as to make a simple " possessive " of it — ^and 
further, among the pronouns, an accusative or " objective " 
(mey U8, etc., and whom) ; in the Eomanic languages, the 
noun has become wholly stripped of case-inflection. In 
what manner we have rid ourselves of the distinctions of 
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grammatical gender has been shown in a previous lecture 
(the third) : we still keep up a linguistic distinction of 
natural gender by the use of our generic pronouns of the 
third person, he, she, and it; the modem Persian has 
abandoned even that, and the consideration of sex no longer 
enters into it in any way, save in the vocabulary, in the use 
of such words as son and daughter, hull and cow. Of the 
other modem tongues of the family, some, like these two, 
have eliminated from their grammaiacal systems the distinc- 
tions of gender ; some, like the French, have reduced the 
three genders to two, by effaoing the differences of mascu- 
line and neuter ; but the larger part, like the German, still 
faithfully adhere to the inherited distinction of masculine, 
feminine, and neuter, so long ago estabHshed. 

The ancient Indo-European language made no difference, 
as regarded declension, between its two classes of nouns^ 
nouns substantive and nouns adjective. In their genesis, 
the two are but one ; the same suffixes, to no small extent^ 
form both ; each passes by the most easy and natural transfer 
into the other ; whether a given word indicating the posses- 
sion of quality should be used attributively or predicatively, 
or as an appellative, was a question of subordinate conse- 
quence. The pronouns, also, both substantive and adjec- 
tive, were inflected by a declension mainly corresponding, 
although marked by some peculiarities, and tending earlier 
to irregular forms. 

With conjugation and declension, the subject of gram- 
matical structure is, in fact, as good as exhausted : every- 
thing in language is originally either verb or noun. To the 
other parts of speech, then, which have been developed out 
of these, we shall need to give but a brief consideration. 

Adverbs, the most ancient and necessary class of indeclin- 
able words, or particles, are by origin, in the earliest stage 
of language as in the latest, forms of declension, cases of 
substantives, or adjectives, or pronouns. We have seen 
already how our adverbs in ly were elaborated out of former 
oblique cases (instrumentals) of adjectives in lie (* like ') ; 
so also the usual adverbial ending inent of the Eomanic 

languages is the Latin ablative mente, * with mind ' (thu9, 

18 ♦ 
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TVench hormement, 'kindly,' is borid meats, 'with kind in- 
tent ') ; the o» which forma Greek adverbe (for example, 
kakot, 'ill,' from kakog, 'bad') is the original ablative case- 
ending -. and we are doubtlees to infer that both the general 
classes of adverbs, made by means of apparent adverbial 
suffixes, and the more irregular and obscure single words, of 
kindred meaning and office, which we trace in the earliest 
vocabulary of the family, are of like derivation. Those 
parts of speech which we call prepositions were originally 
such, not in our present understanding of the term, but 
according to its etymological aignifieation ; they were ad- 
verbial prefixes to the verb, serving to point out more 
clearly the direction of the verbal action ; it was only later, 
and by degrees, that they detached themselves from the 
verb, and came to belong to the noun, furthering the dis- 
appearance of its ci^e-endingB, and assuming their office. 
The earliest of them, as was to be espected from their 
designation of direction, trace their origin chiefly to pro- 
nominal roots ; but in part, also, they come from verbal. 
Conjunctions, connectivea of sentences, are almost altogether 
of comparatively late growth ; the earliest style was too 
simple to call for their use : we have seen examples already 
(in the third lecture) of the mode in which they were 
arrived at, by attenuation of the meaning of words possess- 
ing by origin a more full and definite significance. Other 
products of a like attenuation, made generally at a decidedly 
modem date, are the articles : the definite article always 
growing out of a demonstrative pronoun ; the indefinite, 
out of the numeral one. 

The interjections, finally, however expressive and pregnant 
with meaning they may be, are not in a proper sense parts 
of speech ; they do not connect themselves with other words, 
and enter into the construction of sentences ; they are 
either the direct outbursts of feeling, like oh ! ah I or else, 
like Kt ! sk ! mere " vocal gestures," immediate intimations 
of will- — ill both cases alike, substitutes for more elaborate 
and distinct espression. They require, however, to be 
.■referred to here, not merely lor the sake of completeness, 
Isait aJso because many words come to be employed only 
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inter] ectionally which were once full parts of speech ; even a 
whole phrase being, as it were, reduced to a single preg-r 
nantly uttered exclamation: examples are alcis ! that is, O 
me lasso, * oh weary me ! ' zounds ! * I swear by God's wownds^ 
dear me ! that is, dio mio, * my Q-od ! * and many others. 

Such are, compendiously and briefly stated, the steps by 
which Indo-European language was developed out of monosyl- 
labic weakness into the wealth and fertility of inflective speech. 
At what rate they went on, how rapid was the growth after 
its first inception, we know not, and we can hardly hope 
ever to know. The conditions of that primitive period, and 
the degree in which they might have been able to quicken the 
now sluggish processes of word-combination and formation, 
are so much beyond our ken that even our conjectures 
respecting them have — at least as yet — ^too little value to be 
worth recording. "What may have been the numbers of the 
community which laid the foundation of all the Indo-Eu- 
ropean tongues, and what its relation to other then existing 
communities, are also points hitherto involved in the deepest 
obscurity. But we know that, before the separation, 
whether simultaneous or successive, of this community into 
the parts which afterward became founders of the different 
tongues of Europe and south-western Asia, the principal 
part of the linguistic development had already taken place- 
enough for its traces to remain ineffaceable, even to the 
present day, in the speech of all the modern representatives 
of the family: the inflective character of Indo-European 
language, the main distinctions of its parts of speech, its 
methods of word-formation and inflection, were elaborated 
and definitely established. 

But, though we cannot pretend to fix the length of time 
required for this process of growth, in terms of centuries or 
of thousands of years, we can at least see clearly that it 
must have gone on in a slow and gradual manner, and 
occupied no brief period. Such is the nature of the forces 
by which all change in language has been shown to be 
effected, that anything like a linguistic revolution, a rapid 
and sweeping modification of linguistic structure, is wholly 
impossible — ^and most especially, a revolution of a construct- 
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iye cliaracter, building up a tannic of words and forms. 
"Every item of the difference by which a given dialect is dis- 
tinguished from its ancestor, or from another dialect having 
the same ancestry, is the work of a gradual change of usage 
made by the members of a community in the speech which 
they were every day employing as their means of mutual 
communication, and which, if too rapidly altered, would not 
answer the purposes of communication. It takes time for 
even that easiest of cbanges, a phonetic corruption or abbre- 
viation, to win the assent of a community, and become 
established as the law of their speech : it takes decades, and 
even generations, or centuries, for an independent word 
to run through the series of modifications in form and mean- 
ing which are necessary to its conversion into a formative ele- 
ment. . That the case was otherwise at the very beginning, 
we have not the least reason for believing. The opinion of 
those who hold that the whole structure of a language was 
produced '^ at a single stroke " is absolutely opposed to all 
the known facts of linguistic history ; it has no inductive 
basis whatever; it rests upon arbitrary assumption, and 
is supported by a priori reasoning. There must have been 
a period of some duration— and, for aught we know, it may 
have been of very long duration — ^when the first speakers of 
our language talked together in their scanty dialect of form- 
less monosyllables. The ^rst forms, developed words con- 
taining a formal as well as a radical element, cannot have 
come into existence otherwise than by slow degrees, worked 
out by the xmconscious exercise of that ingenuity in the 
adaptation of means to ends, of that sense for symmetry, for 
finished, even artistic, production, which have ever been 
qualities especially characterizing our division of the human 
race. Every form thus elaborated led the way to others : it 
helped to determine a tendency, to establish an analogy, 
which facilitated their further production, A. protracted 
career of formal development was run during that primitive 
period of Indo-European history which preceded the disper- 
sion of the branches : words and forms were midtiplied 
until even a maximum of synthetic complexity, of fullness of 
inflective wealth, had been reached, from which there has 
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been in later times, upon tlie wliole, a gradual descent and 
impoverishment. 

Here we must pause a little, to consider an objection 
urged hj some linguistic scbolars of rank and reputation 
against the truth of the views we have been defending, as to 
the primitive monosyllabism of Indo-European language, 
and its gradual emergence out of that condition — ^an objec- 
tion which has more apparent legitimacy and force than any 
-of those hitherto noticed. It is this. In ascending the 
current of historical development of the languages of our 
family, say the objectors, instead of approaching a monosyl- 
labic condition, we seem to recede farther and farther from 
it. The older dialects are more polysyllabic than the later : 
where our ancestors used long and complicated forms, we 
are content with brief ones, or we have replaced them with 
phrases composed of independent words. Thus, to recur 
once more to a former example, for an earlier la^amasi we 
«ay toe lie; thus, again, for the Jj&tin fuissety the French 
says simply yS^, while we express its meaning by four dis- 
tinct words, he might have teen. Modem languages are full 
of verbal forms of this latter class, which substitute syntac- 
tical for substantial combinations. The relations of case, too, 
formerly signified only by means of declensional endings, 
have lost by degrees this mode of expression, and have come 
to be indicated by prepositions, independent words. This is 
what is well known as the " analytical " tendency in linguis- 
tic growth. Our own English tongue exhibits its effects in 
the highest known degree, having reduced near half the 
Tocabulary it possesses to a monosyllabic form, and got rid of 
almost all its inflections, so that it expresses grammatical 
relations chiefly by relational words, auxiliaries and connec- 
tives : but it is only an extreme example of the results of a 
movement generally perceptible in modem speech. If, then, 
during the period when we can watch their growth step by 
fltep, languages have become less synthetic, words less poly- 
syllabic, must we not suppose that it was always so ; that 
human speech began with highly complicated forms, which 
■from the very first have been undergoing reduction to sim- 
pler and briefer shape P 
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This is, as we have confessed, a plausible argnment, bnt it 
is at the same time a thoroughly unsound and superficial 
one. It skims the surface of linguistic phenomena, without 
penetrating to the causes which produce them. It might 
pass muster, and be allowed to determine our opinions, if 
the analytical tendency alone had been actiye since our 
knowledge of language began; if we had seen old forms 
worn out, but no new forms made ; if we had seen words 
put side by side to furnish analytic combinations, but no 
elements fused together into synthetic union. But we 
know by actual experience how both synthetic and analytic 
forms are produced, and what are the influences and circum- 
stances which favour the production of the one rather than 
of the other. The constructive as well as the destructive 
forces in language admit of illustration, and have been by 
us iUustrated, with modem as well as with ancient examples. 
Both have been active together, during all the ages through 
which we can follow linguistic growth. There have never 
been forms which were not undergoing continual modifica- 
tion and mutilation, under the influence of the already 
recognized tendencies to forget the genesis of a word in its 
later application, and then to reduce it to a shape adapted to 
more convenient utterance ; there was also never a time 
when reparation was not making for this waste in part 
by the fresh development of true forms out of old materials. 
Nor has the tendency been everywhere and in all respects- 
downward, toward poverty of synthetic forms, throughout 
the historic period. If the Greek and Latin system of de- 
clension is scantier than that of the original language of the 
family, their system of conjugation, especially the Greek, is 
decidedly richer, filled up with synthetic forms of secondary 
growth ; the modern Komanic tongues have lost something 
of this wealth, but they have also added something to it^ 
and their verb, leaving out of view its compound tenses, will 
bear favourable comparison with that which was the common 
inheritance of the branches. Some of the modem dialects 
of India, on the other hand, having once lost, in the ordinary 
course of phonetic corruption, the ancient case-terminations 
of the Sanskrit, have replaced them by a new scheme, not 
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less full and complete than its predecessor. The Eussjan of 
the present day possesses in some respects a capacity of 
synthetic development hardly, if at all, excelled by that of any 
ancient tongue. Per example, it takes the two independent 
words hez Boga^ ' without G-od,' and fuses them into a theme 
from which it draws a whole list of derivatives. Thus, first, 
by adding an adjective suffix, it gets the adjective lezbozhnuty 
' godless ; ' a new suffix appended to this makes a noun, 
hezhozhnik, ' a godless person, an atheist ; ' the noun gives 
birth to a denominative verb, hezhozhnichat, ' to be an atheist;' 
from this verb, again, come a number of derivatives, giving 
to the verbal idea the form of adjective, agent, act, and 
so on: the abstract is hezhozhnichestvo, Hhe condition of 
being an atheist ; ' while, once more, a new verb is made 
from this abstract, namely hezhozhnichestvovat, literally ' to be 
in the condition of being a godless person.' A more intri- 
cate synthetic form than this could not easily be found in 
G-reek, Latin, or Sanskrit ; but it is no rare or exceptional 
case in the language from which we have extracted it; 
it rather represents, by a striking instance, the general chax- 
acter of Bussian word-formation and derivation. 

It is obviously futile, then, to talk of an uninterrupted 
and universal reduction of the resources of synthetic expres- 
sion among the languages of the Indo-European family, or 
to allow ourselves to be forced by an alleged pervading 
tendency toward analytic forms into accepting synthesis, in- 
flective richness, as the ultimate condition of the primitive 
tongue from which they are descended. If certain among 
them have replaced one or another part of their synthetic 
structure by analytic forms, if some — as the G-ermanic 
family in general, and, above all, the English — ^have taken on 
a prevailingly analytic character, these are facts which we 
are to seek to explain by a careful study of the circumstances 
and tendencies which have governed their respective develop- 
ment. If, moreover, as has been conceded, the general bent 
has for a long time been toward a diminution of synthesis 
and a predominance of analytic expressions, another question, 
of wider scope, is presented us for solution ; but the form 
in which it offers itself is this : why should the forces whicb 
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produce synthetic combinations have reached their height of 
activity during the ante-historic period of growth, and have 
been gradually gained upon later, at varying rates in differ- 
ent communities, by those of another order ? "We do not 
in the least feel impelled to doubt the historic reaKty of the 
earliest combinations, their parallelism, in character and 
origin, with those which we see springing up in modem 
times. That we now say analytically I did love, or deal, op 
lead is no ground for questioning that our ancestors said 
compositely I love-did, deal-did, lead-did, and then worked 
them down into the true synthetic forms I loved, dealt, led. 
The cause which produced the different nature of the two 
equivalent expressions I loved and I did love, composed, as 
they are, of identical elements, was a difference in habit of 
the language at the periods when they were respectively 
generated. Any language can do what it is in the habit of 
4oing. We can turn almost any substantive in our vocabu- 
lary into a qtMtsi adjective — saying a gold watch, a gra89 
slope, a chv/rch mouse, and so on — ^because, through the inter- 
mediate step of loose compounds like goldsmith, grasshopper^ 
chiirchman, we have acquired the habit of looking upon our 
substantives as convertible to adjective uses without altera- 
tion and without ceremony. Neither the Frenchman nor 
the German can do the same thing, simply because his 
speech presents no analogies for such a procedure. "We, on 
the other hand, like the French, have lost the power to form 
compounds with anything like the facility possessed by the 
ancient tongue from which ours is descended and by some 
'of its modem representatives, as the G-erman ; not because 
they would not be intelligible if we formed them, but because, 
under the operation of traceable circumstances in our lin- 
guistic history, we have grown out of the habit of so combin- 
ing our words, and into the habit of merely collocating 
them, with or without connectives. Now we have only to 
apply this principle upon a wider scale, and under other 
conditions of language, in order to find, as I think, a suffi- 
cient answer to the question which is engaging our atten- 
tion. When once, after we know not how long a period of 
-expectation and tentative effort, the formation of words by 
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Bynthesis had begun in tlie primitive Indo-European lan- 
guage, and had been found so fruitful of the means of vwied . 
and distinct expression, it became the habit of the language. 
The more numerous the new forms thus produced, the 
greater was the facility of producing more, because the 
material of speech was present to the minds of its speakers 
as endowed with that capacity of combination and fusion of 
which the results in every part of its structure were so 
apparent. But the edifice after a time became, as it were, 
complete; a sufficient working-apparatus of declensional, 
conjugational, and derivative endings was elaborated to 
answer the purposes of an inflective tongue ; fewer and rarer 
additions were called for, as occasional supplements of the 
scheme, or substitutes for lost forms. Thus began a period 
in which the formative processes were more and more exclu- 
fiively an inheritance from the past, less and less of recent 
acquisition ; and as the origin of forms was lost sight of, ob- 
ficured by the altering processes of phonetic corruption, it be- 
came more and more difficult to originate new ones, because 
fewer analogies of such forms were present to the apprehen- 
sion of the language-makers, as incentives and guides to 
their action. On the other hand, the expansion of the 
whole vocabulary to wealth of resources, to the possession of 
varied ajid preche phraseology, furnislied a notably increaBed 
facility of indicating ideas and relations by descriptive 
phrases, by groups of independent words. This mode of 
expression, then, always more or less used along with the 
other, began to gain ground upon it, and, of course, helped 
to deaden the vitality of the latter, and to render it yet 
more incapable of extended action. That tendency to the 
conscious and reflective use of speech which comes in with 
the growth of culture especially, and which has already been 
ftpeatedly pointed out as one of the miain checks upon all 
the processes of linguistic change, cast its influence in the 
same direction ; since the ability to change the meaning and 
application of words, even to the degree of reducing them 
to the expression of formal relations, is a much more frmda- 
mental and indefeasible property of speech than the ability 
to combine and fuse them bodily together. Then, when 
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peculiar circiiinstances in the history of a langnage have 
arisen, to cause the rapid and general decay and efiacement 
of ancient forms, as in our language and the Homanic, the 
process of formatiye composition, though never wholly ex- 
tinct, has been found too inactive to repair the losses ; they 
have been made up by syntactical collocation, and the 
language has taken on a prevailingly analytic character. 

These considerations and such as these, I am persuaded, 
furnish a satisfactory explanation of the preponderating 
tendency to the use of analytic forms exhibited by modem 
languages; as they also account for the greatly varying 
degree in which the tendency exhibits itself. But even 
should they be found insuj£cient, this would only throw 
open for a renewed investigation the question respecting the 
ground of the tendency ; the general fgu^ts in the history of 
earliest development of our languages would still remain 
sure, beyond the reach of cavil, since they are established by 
evidence which cannot be gainsaid, contained in the structure 
of the most ancient forms. We are compelled to believe 
that the formative processes which we see going on, in de- 
creasing abundance, in the historically recorded ages of 
linguistic life, are continuations and repetitions of the same 
constructive acts by which has been built up the whole 
homogeneous structure of inflective speech. 

One more theoretic objection to the doctrine of a primi- 
tive Indo-European monosyllabism we may take the time to 
notice, more on account of the respectability of its source 
than for any cogency which it in itself possesses. M. 
Benan, namely,* asserts that this doctrine is the product of 
a mistaken habit of mind, taught us by the artificial scholas- 
tic methods of philosophizing, and leading us to regard 
simplicity as, in the order of time, anterior to complexity j 
while, in fact, the human mind does not begin with analysis"; 
its first acts being, on the contrary, complex, obscure, syn- 
thetic, containing all the parts, indistinctly heaped together. 
To this claim respecting the character of the mental act we 
may safely yield a hearty assent ; but, instead of inferring 

* In his work on the Origin of Language, seventh chapter. 
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from it that " the idea expressed itself at the beguming with 
its whole array of determinatives and in a perfect unity," 
and that hence, " in the history of languages, synthesis is 
primitive, and analysis, far from being the natural form of 
the human mind, is only the slow result of its development," 
we shall be conducted to a precisely contrary conclusion. 
The synthetic forms which we are asked to regard as original 
have not the character of something indistinctly heaped 
together ; they contain the clear and express designation of 
the radical idea and of its important relations ; they repre- 
sent by a linguistic synthesis the results of a mental analysis. 
The idea is, indeed, conceived in unity, involving all its as- 
pects and relations ; but these cannot be separately expressed 
until the mind has separated them, until practice in the 
use of language has enabled it to distinguish them, and to 
mark each by an appropriate sign. In amabor, the (Latin) 
word cited as an example of synthesis, are contained precisely 
the same designations as in the equivalent English analytic 
phrase, * I shall he loved: ' ama expresses * loving ; ' bo unites 
future-sign and ending designating the first person ; and the 
r is the sign of passivity. Who can possibly maintain that 
a system of such forms, gathered about a root, exhibits the 
results of experience, of developed acuteness, in thought and 
speech, any less clearly than the analytic forms of our Eng- 
lish conjugation? The two are only different methods of 
expressing the same "array of determinatives." The first 
synthetic mental act, on the contrary, is truly represented 
by the bare root : there all is, indeed, confused and indis- 
crete. The earliest radical words, when first uttered, stood 
for entire sentences, expressed judgments, as undeniably as the 
fully elaborated phrases which we now employ, giving every 
necessary relation its proper designation. It is thus that, 
even at present, children begin to talk ; a radical word or 
two means in their mouths a whole sentence: tip signifies 
' take me up into your lap ; ' ^o walk, * I want to go out to 
walk,' or * I went to walk,' or various other things, which 
the circumstances sufficiently explain ; but forms, inflections, 
connectives, signs of tense and mode and condition, they do 
not learn to use until later, when their minds have acquired 
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power to separate the indistmct cognition into its parts. 
M. Benan, in short, has made a very strange con^ion of 
analytic style of expression with mental analysis : all expres* 
«ion of relations, whether by means that we call synthetic or 
analytic, is the result and evidence of analysis ; and his own 
thesis respecting the complexity in obscurity of unpractised 
and uninstructed thought brings us directly to a recognition 
of the radical stage of Indo-European language as the neces- 
sary historical basis of its infLective deyelopment. 

This development, it may be remarked in conclusion, has 
been gradual and steadHy progressive, being governed in 
both its synthetic and analytic phases by the same causes 
which universally regulate linguistic growth, and which have 
been here repeatedly set forth or referred to : namely, on the 
one hand, the traditional influence of the stores of expres- 
sion already worked out and handed down, consisting in the 
education given by them to thought, and the constraining 
force exerted by their analogies ; and, on the other hand, 
the changing character and capacity, the varying circum- 
stances and needs, of the community of speakers, during the 
different periods of their history. It has experienced no 
grand revolution, no sudden shifb of direction, no pervading 
change of tendency. There is no cleft, as is sometimes 
assumed, parting ancient tongues from modem, justifying tha 
recognition of different forces, the admission of different 
possibilities, in the one and in the other. !N'or are we ix> 
regard the energies of a community as absorbed in the>work 
of language-making more at one period than at another. 
Language-making is always done unconsciously and by the 
way, as it were : it is one of the iucidents of social life, an 
accompaniment and result of intellectual activity, not an 
end toward which effort is directed, nor a task in whose per* 
formance is expended force which might have been other- 
wise employed. The doctrine that a race first constructs its 
language, and then, and not till then, is ready to commence 
its historic career, is as purely fanciful as anything in the 
whole great chapter of a priori theorizings about speech. 
No liviQg language ever ceases to be constructed, or is less 
rapidly built upon in ages of historic activity : only the style 
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of the fabric is, even more than the rate, determined by ex- 
ternal circumstances. ' It is because the very earliest epochs 
of recorded history are still far distant from the beginnings 
of Indo-European language, as of human language gener- 
ally, that we find its peculiar structure completely developed 
when it is first discovered by our researches. We have fully 
acknowledged the powerful influence exerted by culture over 
the growth of language : but neither the accident of position 
and accessibility to other nations that at a certain time brings 
a race forward into the light of record, and makes it begin to 
be an actor or a fisu^tor in the historic drama, nor its more 
gradual and independent advance to conspicuousness in 
virtue of acquired civilization and political power, can hava 
any direct effect whatever upon its speech. The more 
thorough we are in our study of the living and recent forms 
of hmli language, the more rigorous in applying the deduc- 
tions thence drawn to the forms current in ante-historic 
periods, the more cautious about admitting forces and efiectfr 
in unknown ages whereof the known afford us no example 
or criterion, so much the more sound and trustworthy will 
be the conclusions at which we shall arrive. It is but a 
shallow philology, as it is a shallow geology, which explains 
past changes by catastrophes and cataclysms. 
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liBCTURE I. p. 16, 1. 31. I guess is used by Chaucer. 

P. 20, 1. 23. It calls a donkey and a mule, . . a horse, &c. See Farrar*8 

* Chapters on Language/ eh. iii. p. 33. 
P. 27, 1. 32. ^It omits endings and confounds forms altogether. It says foots 

and mouses' 
What children now do our forefathers also did. Such forms as my 

and thy are good instances of omission of case-endings, the older forms 

being mine and thine (O.E. mi-n and thi-n). We find too in M.£. 

many weak forms of yerbs that have failed however to drive out the 

older strong forms ; as, blowed, growed, shined, &c. 
The plural /oo^« actually occurs in the Romance of Sir Gawayne and 

the Green Knight. 
Fences, in Hwo eiix-penees,* is as bad as mouses. Ki-ne, children, 

and brethren are double plurals. (See * Elementary Lessons in Historical 

English Grammar,' p. 73.) 
P. 28, 1. 39. Doubt is not a good example of the dropping of a letter. 

The word came to us through Norman- French, and in our older writers is 

written as doute. The b has been inserted imder the notion Ihat it 

came to us directly from the Latin. For the same reason the b has been. 

inserted in dette ; the c in victuals, &c. 
P. 29, 1. 4. alms occurs in Early English under the form almesse. In the 

Tudor period it is found under the form almous, almes, &c. 
P. 29, 1. 31-2. spake and spoke. The preterit spake is more archaic than 

spoke ; the former arose out of O.E. spresc. The Northern dialect of 

Middle English kept the form in a ; in the Southern dialect the form in 

(like the passive particle) was preferred. To the same class as spake 

belong bare and bore, brake and broke, stale and stole^ tare and tore. 
The participial forms m o have no doubt tended to the preservation of 

the preterits in o, leading to the disuse of the older forms spake, brake, &c. 
There is no doubt, too, that such past tenses as bit, bid {together with 

the archaic forms rid, emit, ris, writ), are due to the passive participle. 

Also hung^ wrung, bound^Jound, &c. 
P. 29, 1. 17. See * Historical Outlines of English Accidence,' p. 74. 
P. 30, 1. 1. its. New possessive forms are very common. They are, of 

course, modelled upon older and more correct forms. 
After the model of mine and thine have sprung up in our local dialects 

hisn, hern^ ourn, &c. 
So too she's follows the formation of his, while the Hampshire shisn 

( ^ hers) is like hisn, &c. 
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p. 30, 1. 34. wroitght — worked. The co-existence of two forms of the same 
word, or doublets, as they have been called, is very common in English. 
The preservation of these double forms is due to each having acquired a 
different meaning. Cp. elothea and cloth*, pennies and pence^ cows and 
kiney &c., waggon and wain, morrow and mornina, 
F. 30, 1. 38, 39. irorda change their shape without Cosing their identity. 
Not only do they change their shape but they loso their meaning. 
Cp. our knave with 0.£. enapa, a boy ; orchard with 0.£. ort-geard, 
herb-garden, &c. 

Lecture II. p. 38, 1. 27. seooner. The American origin of the word seooner 
is very doubtful. It is probably an altered form of the Dutch sehugner, 

F. 39, 1. 1. Words for proper names are very common. Cp. macadamize. 
from Me Adam, who died in 1835. See Trench, ' Study of Words. 

F. 40, 1. 33. reliable, cp., too, unspeakable, Milton has speakabte, * Par. Lost,' 
iz. i. 648. See Home Tooke's ' Diversions of Purley,' p. 667, ed. 1860 : 
** By the importation of ble or able into the language we have gained a 
manifest advantage. Indeed, this termination, because eminently useful, 
has become so familiar even to the most illiterate of our countrymen, 
tiiat by the force of analogy alone they frequently apply it (and with 
perfect propriety, too, as to its signification) to words originally English." 

P. 42, 1. 30. laugh, cough. The passing of the guttural gh (originally h) 
into/, and even into th, is of long standing, and was not confined to laugh, 
cough, rough, tough, &o. In M.E. we find thof, thurf^ though, through, 
Cp. the following versions of the same lines from the Cursor Mundi, 
p. 678, U. 11823-4 : 

Wit the crache him tok the scurf. 

The fester thrild his body thurah, — (Cotton text.) 

Wid the crache him toke the skurth, 

The festre thrillbd his body ^Awr^A.— (Gdttingen text.) 

P. 66, 11. 18, 19. For other compounds of this kind see a Ust in * Hist. Out- 
lines of Eng. Accidence,' p. 77. 

P. 67, 1. 21. fear-ful. In Middle English we find willesful => Ml of will, 
ss wilful. See * Specimens of Early English,' I. a.^79. 

There is a large number of nouns ending in ful, as hand-ful, &c. 
These words had once an ac^ecti ve use and did not form their plural in s. 
See Elementary Lessons in English Historical Grammar, p. 78. 

Notice how the force of ful in fulfill is weakened. It once meant to 
fill to the full. See Hampole's * rricke of Conscience,' p. 16. 

P. oS, 1. 36. The suffix leg in the word barley had once a longer form — lie. 
There was an O. English bere-lie = barley : bere is an old word for barley, 
and 'lie is the same suffix as in gar-lick, hem-lock, and is another form of 
the word leek (O.E. leac, an herb). 

P. 60, 1. 16. For other suffixes that can be plainly traced to independent 
words, see * Historical Outlines of English Accidence,' p. 218. 

P. 62, 1. 23. duplicate. The word duple is not uncommon in Tudor English. 
It comes directly from the Latin, while double and other forms in 'ble come 
from Latin through Nurman-French. In some M.E. works the word 
double is itself used as a suffix instead of -ble or 'fold. See * The Book 
of the Knight La Tour- Landry.' So *■ an hundred double' = an hundred' 
fold (p. 113) ; ' an hundred sithes double ' (p. 144) =■ an hundredfold 
(literally, ' ah hundred times double '). 

P. 62, 1. 1 from bottom. Am. In Old English we find beo-m, I be. 

F. 64, 1. 8. I'ormative elements arise through agglutination or collocation, 

19 
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where the second of two terms is auhordinate to the other. Thoyr^- 

qvency of the employment of any particular word in a compound has, of 

courae, much to do with its becoming merely formal. 
F. 64, 1. 27. true. The verb to trow^ with its noun troth^ and verb betrotii 

(0.£. trilw-ian)y and the adjective tri-m (O.G. tru-fn)^ contain the same 

root. Cp. Lat. dur-us, Sansk. dhru-va^ firm. 
F. 65, 1. 23. 2io word is unformed. This statement applies of course only to 

the very oldest forms of the Aryan languages. 
F. 66j 1. 21. hateful is not an old compound. The O.E. is hetol ; ep. O.E. 

jorgitol=^ forgetful. . We find also hatelich in Early English (=:0.£. 

hetelie, hateful). Hateful^ like forgetful^ is of very late formation. 
P. 70, 1. 31. did. This is a reduplicated verb. O.E. dtde ; Sansk. dadhau. 
F. 70, 1. 15—17. Composition opens a wide field to the operation of phonetic 

change. The root is tho accented syllable in the Teutonic language ; 

suffixes and prefixes, being unaccented, are liable to fall away. (See * Hist. 

Outlines,' p. 76.) 
P. 72, 1. 33. bos*n. Cp. good-bye = God b* wi' ye^ God be with you ; topsy* 

turtjyssatop si* f oW tt;ay = topside that other way. 

. Cp. wig for perriwig, bus for omnibus^ eab fur cabriolet^ mob for 

mobile. 
Hail! from the old expression *^ wes {be), thu [thou)^ hil {hale),** or 

^' wes hal,** which still exists in wassail. 
F. 79, 1. 1. The vowel-change of a to e and o to « or i is not limited to the 

plural of nouns, we find it in other words. Cp. tell with talk^ sell with 

sold; food ^ithfeed, doom with deem ; gold with gilden ; fox with vixen^ 

&c. 
F. 79, 1. 23. nation and nation-al. Cp. goose and gos'ling, stripe and strip- 
ling , dear and darling. 
F. 82, L 11. The Germanic preterits. See * Historical Outlines,* ch. ziii. p. 

264. 
F. 84, 1. 21. Derivatives or compounds made up of elements belonging to 

(Afferent languages are called Ay/^ri^«. See * Historical Outlines,' p. 39. 
F. 85, 1. 8. The ^ tendency to efface the distinction of form between the 

imperfect and participle ' is seen in bit from the passive participle instead 

of the older boot or bote. Hence such forms as ridy ris^ writ^ smit. 
F. 85, 1. 31. put. Verbs of this kind, to which belong rtrf, set^ cast, &c., 

once had a distinct form for ihepast tense. See * Elementary Lessons in 

Hist. Kng. Grammar,' pp. 154, 155. 
F. 86, 1. 1. lear-n, originally to be lered, is a passive form of the verb lere, 

O.E. laran. 
F. 86, 1. 5. We are obliged to give a causative sense to many intransitive verbs, 

and thereby render them transitive, because we have now no inflexions by 

which intransitive verbs may be made causative. The verbs ma^ 

(in M.£. do and let), and cause, are sometimes used for this purpose. 
In O.E. we have a few causative verbs derived from intransitive verbs ; 

as, fell from fall, set from sit, raise from rise. The suffix that 

caused this vowel-change has been lost. 
F. 86, 1. 24. shall. This verb originally meant, (1) to fail, be guilty, (2) to 

owe, to be obliged. It has this secondaiy meaning in the second and 

third persons. Cp. * You should behave better.' 
Will once meant to desire, wish. Cp. Latin volo. 
F. 86, 1. 33. Zoss of subjunctive endings. The vowel e throughout the 

singular, and en or on throughout the plural, are the only inflexions that 

belonged to the subjunctive mood in the oldest English. 
F. 93, 11. 9—11. s (for th) as the ending of the third person singular of verbs 

in Chaucer's time was limited to the Northern dialects, and Chaucer 

uses it only when imitating the Northerner's dialect. It made its appear- 
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ancd before the Nonnan Conquest in that form of the Northtunbrian 

speech preserved to us in the Lindisfame Glosses. 
P. 93, I. 16.- r=*. Cp. forlorn (=0.E. forlorm, M.E. forloten) ; frore 

(=0.E. /rorw) ^=^ frozen ; are = ase. 
P. 93, 1. 21. The qh^ m words like lights laughy &o., was oriffinally A, pro- 
nounced something like (German ch. Cp. next =r O.E. nehst ; also M.E. 

hext = O.B. hehat ; buxom = 'M.1&. hughaom, O.E. buhsutn. In M.E. 

we find lixtotc = liest thou^ &o. 
P. 93, 1. 21. troth = trough. See note to p. 42, 1. 30. 
P. 93, 1. 28. p = M. Cp. Gr. arjp, Lat./<jra, Eng. rftf«-. 
P. 93, 1. 29. p = QXJ ( = K). Cp. Lat. quatuor, and O.E. fether ( « four). 
K = T. Cp. ma^0«=M.E. make; da/ = M.E. bakke ; cp. /(?/<jA, 

M.'E.fette; scratch = 'iS..l&. seratte. 
P. 93, 1. 36. Interchange of r and /. Cp. Lat. marmor and English 

P. 93, 11. 38, 39. Assimilation, Cp. best =* O.E. *«^«« ; last = lat-st ; gossip 
— god-sib^ &c. 

P. 101, U. 6, 7. Cp. O.E. enapa^ M.E. knafe, a boy, which is our knave, 
though all its old meaning is gone. In M.E. page is also used fur ' a bog,* 

P. 104, 11. 8—12. " The Romans called the elephant ' the Lucanian oXy not 
being at first familiar with its name, and snowing of no animal larger 
than the ox ; the giraffe they styled camelopardus, from its points of 
resemblance to the camel and the leopard, and ovisfera (or foref^ sheep), 
from the mildness of its disposition ; and they knew the black hon by the 
synonym of * Libyan bear. The Dutch could find no better name than 
bosjesbook, bush-goat^ for the graceful African antelope ; and in the 
Spanish name alligator we see that they regarded that unknown river 
monster as a large lizard." See Farrar s * Chapters on Language,' ed. 
1865, p. 83. 

How easily a word may come to be transferred to something altogether 
different to its earliest use is seen in the word bead. The introduction 
of prayer from the Norman-French rendered the English bede (prayer) 
useless, but it was not allowed to go out of use, but was transferred to 
the trinkets used for counting the beads or prayers. See Prologue to 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1. 159. 

P. 105, 1. 14. The proper name Wright carries us back to M.E. wrightj a 
carpenter. (See Chaucer's Pro/o(/M^, 1. 614.) The original meaning wai 
work/nan. Cp. vrheei'toright, ylay-wright. In E.E. we had breads 
toriaht =: baker. 

P. 106, 1. 2. Kaisir. This word occurs in M.E. 

P. 107, 1* 28. post =» messenger in Shakespeare's Richard II. It is also 
UMd as an adverb, =» quickly , cp. in post JuMte. 

P. 107, 1. 34. head. Cp. the use of other parts of the names of other parts 
of the body ; as, the leg of a stool, neck of a bottle, arm of a chair, or of 
the sea. See Farrar' s ' Chapters on Language/ p. 213. 

P. 108. 1. 13. be in become is another form of by. It is often written for by 
in M.E. 

P. 108, 1. 28. kind. The original meaning is seen in kin; and in ^kindly 
fruits of the earth ' in the English Prayer Book. 

P. 109, 1. 1. second. Before we adopted second inym the Norman-French that 
other was the English equivalent. The original meaning of other was 
one of twoy the first or, the second, but mostly restricted to the second, 
Cp. * every other day.' 

P. Ill, 11. 14—35. Cp. to and too^ through and thorough^ waggon and wain^ 
morrow and morning. 

P. HI, 11. 36—38. On the use of metaphors in language, see pp. 204—246 
of Farrar' 8 * Chapters on Language.' 
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p. 113, 1. 5. under. Thia word ia oognate with Latin intgr, Cp. under 

that in £.E. for between that, in the mean time. 
P. 113, 1. 16. Forgive = to give np entirely. For, like Latin .per, has an 

inteneitive signification (cp. pardon Kodforffive ; perjure and forewear). 
P. 113, 1. 38. queer, ^ crosswise,' occurs in the Early English period. 
P. 114, 1. 31. * the more, the merrier.* The word the in this phrase is now 

an adverb ; originally it was the instrumental case of the definite article 

the. See ' Historicaf Outlines,' p. 126, 199. 
P. 115, 1. 6. Or is A contraction of m.E. other, autfter, outher (any one of 

two]. Either is another form of other. 
P. 115, 1. 7. again = O.E. ongegn, Oer. ent-gegen. The prefix and, against, 

exists in an-ewer, a-long (O.E. and-lang, M.E. end-long). 
P. 115f 1. 18. bodi^. Our compounds of bodg rose up in the Middle English 

period. In Fiera Plowman we find nobody, but. before this we had such 

phrases as a * doughty body ; ' cp. *• buey-liody.* See Elementary Zeesone, 

p. 123. 
P. 116, 1. 2. stood =w&s, occurs in Macbeth. 
P. 116, 1. 38. dout is still a provincialism for do out, i. e. put out. 
P. 117, 1. 22. d= did. This is proved by a reference to the Gothic forms of 

the perfect of weak verbs, in the plural of which the full form occurs. 
P. 118, 1. 2 have. In O.E. have was not used as a mere tense sign. The 

participle after have was put in the accusative case. 
P. 119, 1. 11. * on the point <yf' occurs in M.E., as a sign of the future tenso. 
P. 119, 1. 35. to before the simple infinitive is only a sign of the mood ; 

before the gerundial infinitive it is a real preposition, and for may often 

be substituted for it. Cp. * a house to let* =:^& house for letting.' 
P. 131, 1. 1. Caoutchouc, The Lancashire man calls it woad-eater, because 

it eate away marks made by wocui or black-lead. 
P. 140, 1. 17. graph, Becon uaea pealmograph for a psalmist. O.E. aalm- 

wrihte. 
P. 140, 1. 26. ism, Cp. arch in Shakespeare as a distinct word, * My 

worthy arch* 
P. 143, 11. 13 — 17* The prefixes die, re, and the suffixes -ment, 'Cae, &c., 

are added to Teutonic roots. Cp. dislike, renew, atonement, shepherdess, 

talkative, &c. 
P. 143, 1. 29. Composition. See * Historical Outlines,' p. 221. 
P. 146, 1. 14. rock oil. Old Walton uses oil peter. Cp. saltpeter. 
P. 147, 1. 7. The inaptnessfor internal development. This is owing to the 

fact that our language has lost very many of its original root-words 

altogether, while others occur only in compounds and derivatives and 

can no longer be used by themselves. Cp. orchard^ steadfast, gossip, &o. 
P. 147, 1. 12. See ' Historical Outlines,' p. 31, and * Elementary Lessons,' 

p. 12, 13. 
P. 1/1, 1. 9. Scottish and Yorkshire. These are one and the same dialect, 

descended from the Old Northumbrian. We have only to compare 

Hampole's ' Pricke of Conscience' with Barbour's *Brus' to see that 

the Yorkshire dialect of the former is identical in all essential points with 

the Scottish of the latter. 
P. 195, 11. 11 — 13. Cheval and equus. Cp. Fr. tite, ItaL testa for Lat. caput. 

The original meaning of testa was an earthen pot. 
P. 259, 11. 26—35. Traces of the root i exist in O.E. eo-de, went, Gothic 

i'ddja, Lat i-re, Gr. iivai, to go. We find aa in Gr. i^a, fii-ao/Aui ; 

gam (to go), in Gr. fiaivui, Lat. ven-io, English come. 
Ak (swif^, sharp. 
English : edge (O.E. ecgge), eye (O.E. cage), n-ag (O.E. ehu). 
Zattn : aceo, acer, accerbus, acidus, acies, acus, acuo, occa| ocior, aqua, 

equus, acc-i-piter, acu-ped-ius, ociter. 
Greek : &k^, dKts, dic/ui}, axpoi, dxpLs, oKpn, o^vs, &>KUi, 
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St A (standing). 

English : stand, stead, stem, staff, stifi^ stnff^ steer, stall, stool, stoye, stow, 
stare, stark, stopple, stake, stock, &c. 

Oerman : stehen, stand, stall, stelle, statte, stier, stark, stuhl, stange, stock, 
Stengel, steif, stoppel, stiitze, &c. 

Latin : stare, statno, sisto, stamen, statim, static, ye-stibulnm, interstia, 
jn-sti-tium, sol-sti-tium, de-sti-na, ob-sti-no, stiya, stipes, stipula, 
stagnum, stultus, stolidus, sterilis, obstacniom, stauro, restauro, taurus, 
locus ( = stlocus), prsB-stolor. 

Gh'eek: <rrdfii»ai, araTOs, cTOTi^p, d6<rTrjvo9f <mpiotf tfrtfipotf <rriipaf 
aTipitfxnf cTTiiAtj, trroxo^t ©"rdx"** <rr«XA«, aToXtj, aTdK'i^, <rTi0po-s, 
aT^'ttf, vTV'Xoty <rrodf irravpo-ff (rTc^to, irrififia. 
Sad (sitting). 

English : sit, seat, set, settle, sad. 

Oerman : sitzen, setzoi, sitz, satz, sessel, siedeln. 

Latin : sedeo, sedes, sella, sessio, de-ses, desidia, obses, residaTis, sedatio. 

Greek : f^ofiai (:» aidofiai)^ idoif 'idpa. 
Ki, Ski (lying, sleeping^. 

Englitk : hive, hmd, nome, while. 

German : heim, weile. 

Latin : civis, qnies, tran-qui-llns, celebs, cnbo, cnmbo, onbiculum, incubo. 

Chreek : «cei/uai, lew/bin^ *o^-Tfi, Ki/Afia, icT(j[a», #cT(<rts, KTlkot, 
Fad (walking). 

English : foot, fetch, fast, fetter. 

German : fnss, f este, fast, f assen, f essel. 

Latin : pes, pessnm, pedalis, pedica, compes, op-pidum, impedire, pestis, 
pestilentia, acnpedius, pedester, peiiule. 

Greek : x&^ij, vovv, tridoVf e/t-ircd-oir, irtdiovj irc^($v, ire^a. 
Vas (staying, dwelling). 

English : was, past tense of O.E. wesan, to be. 

German: wesen. 

Greek : &irrv^ i<rrla, ^vf , AvtbTos^ dtrroi. 

Latin : vema, vemaciilus, curia (ss covisia), vena, veneo, yenum-do, vendo. 
Sak (following). 

English: seek. 

Latin : sequor, socius, sequax, secundus, sculna, sacer, sancio, adseda. 

Chreek : l-KOfiat^ «x-i-T»j«, B^-kov, 
An (blowing). 

Out English : »^m, O. Norse dnd, and M.E. (breath). 

German: odem. 

Latin : anima, animus, animal. 

Chreek: Autfiotf ia^fia, dTfios. 
Vaet (turning). 

English : worth, worthy, to- wards. 

German : werden, werth. 

Latin : verto, verso, vertigo, divortinm, de-orsom, prosus ( s= prorsus). 

Greek : paTami (= fipaT-dtni)^ oprv^. 
Sab, Sal, Sart (going, cieepixig) . 

English : sallow, salt, salve. 

German : sal-weide, salz, salbe, salben. 

Latin : salio, saltare, serum, in-sul-a, salix, salignus, sal, salinus, repo, 
reptilis, serpo, serpens. 

Greek : op-fin^ ^Pl^o^j **P<>S d<l>-opfi^^ SWofiaif oX/txa, S\-<nv, dXTtip^ crtX- 
aYo«, ikiKtif dki'ivff dkiosf k'^irco, Hpxlfii. 
Pat ^ying), 

English : feather, find. 

German : f eder, finden. 
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Latin : peto, petitio, petnlano, penna, perpes, coinpittiin, p8Bp€B| aooipUer, 
impetus. 

Greek : virofiaiy iroTafiotf XTtpoir, dKviriT-'fity *jrT-fXoif, xraieis. 
Plu (flowing). 

English : now, flood, fleet, float. 

German : flieesen, fluten, fluse, floss, flotte. 

Latin : pluit, pluvius, ploro, exploro, linter ( s= planter)| plauftmm, 
p]o8traxa. 

Greek : irXxtvUty irXD/io, irXoov, irXi;To«. 
Ad (eating). 

English : eat. 0.£. ses (food). 

German : essen. 

Latin : edere, inedia, edax, esurio, esca. 

Greek: idwy iSfievai, idavovy vn<rTtipa (*B|>f|-ca-Tnp), tldapy id-wi'ii* 
Pa (drinking). 

Latin : bibere, bibulus, imbuere, potor, potio, potos, poculom. 

Greek : irfvcn, ititos, -iroTijp, iroais, troTOiy irwfLay irivov. 
Yak (speaking). 

German : er-w'abnen. 

Latin : vox, vocare, prsBco (onis), invito, vagio, vapulo, vaoca, (KHivlciiun. 

Greek : eiirov, ^va, tvoi (root F«ir, Foic), o^j/* 
Dha (putting). 

English : do, deed, doom, deem. 

German : tliun, that, thura. 

Latin : -do in condo, credo, &c. /. in Lat. represents a more original dh, 
hence dha occurs in f a-ber, iacere, -ficere, -f ecto, pro-fic-isoor, famulus. 

Greek : tidtifjiL, ^i/xay ^i-aity ^tauoty ^ifxit, ^tjKti. 
Da (givingV 

Latin : dare, dator, proditor, donum, dos, damnum, inderanis, &c. 

Greek : Sofitvaty doTo^y dpTtjp, dtoTiXf dwpov, iofia. 
There are traces of another root, dOy to divide ; in Latin^ daps, dena ; Greeks 
davo9y daivvfxaty daiTWy dariofjiaiy 660U9, ddtTTtOy 3airccyi|, dcTirirov ; 
Englishy tooth ; Germany zahu, ziefer (O.E. tibr, tifr). 
Labh (taking). 

Latin : rabere, rabidus, robur, labor. 

Greek : Xa^vpov, Xait^avtoy Xo(/3pas, Xafi^, 
Garbh (holding). 

English : calf ; Germany kalb. 

Greek : fipi(f>oiy d^X^is, doXiffoi^ &-ppti<p»a, 

Latin : germen, germanus, gremium, grex, egregius, &c. 
DiK, Dak (pointing out). 

English : teach, token. 

German : zeichen, zeihen. 

Latin: dico, dicto, disco, doceo, index, ju-dex, vin-dex, decua, digitus, 
dignus, &c. 

Qreek : itinvvfiiy iiKriy iuicrnpiof, irpodiKTwp, diiavKWy iidaxnf SdicrvXot. 
Bhar (bearing). 

English : bear, bairn, barm (lap), birth, burden, bread, brother, barley. 

German : Geburt, biirde, brod, bruder, bahre. 

Latin : fero, fur, ferax, fertilis, farina, feretrum, refriva, fors, far[impro]- 
per-ium, pro-br-um, frater, fors, fortuna. 

Greek : ^iptoy <paptTpay tputpy <p6pfiay ipopToVy <l>tpvi^. 
Kab (making). 

O.E. An/ in mid-riflf. 

Latin : creare, crescere, cre-ber, cri-nis, corpus, cerus, caerimonia. 

Chreek : KpalvMy «ct)pd«, Knplovy avTo-Kpd'Twp. 
Ta, Tan (stretching). 
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MnglUh : thin, thvndw. 

Gertnan : dUnn, doim«r. 

Latin : tenere, tendere, tonioa, ta-bema, tonsillaB, tentare, temptaro, tener, 
teimiB, protiniis, tonare, tonitnim. 

Greek : rdi/veiy, rafi/aiv, TaTOi^ rifflric, Tovotj Taitaot. 
Ski, 6kidh, Skandh (dividing). 

English : shod, skill, shiver, sickle, scatter, shun. 

German : scheiden, schindel, sichel, sache. 

Latin : csedere, cttlum, ciesa, soandula, scindo, calamitas, scire, soiscere, 
scissura, ccedes, cee-spes, csBmentum ; akiUj are^ secare, secula, serra, seg- 
men, securis, serra, insicia, sica, cuniculus, canalis, saxum. 

Greek : <rx<'^^t ^X*'^^) o-ict^n, ax't'd-aA/uot, vxriixa^ <''X^''» ^X^^^^i Kndotf 

Dar, Dal (dividing). 
English : to tear, tree, dole, deal. 
German : zerren, theil. 
Latin : dolium, dolere, delere. 

Greek : iipwt dipos^ dalpto^ SipfiUj idptrHf dapif, dopdf ipvt^ ipv/iofy diXror, 
dijXtofiat. 
Badh, Bandh (binding). 
English : bind, band, bond, body, boddice, bed, bundle. 
German : binden, bett, bast, bottich, biindel. 
Latin : offnndix, fidelia, fides, perfidus, foedus, funis. 
Probably Greek ircv0«/>df, irtlo'/ua belong to this root. 
Star (strewing). 
English : strew, strow, stream, storm, star, strand. 
German : streuen, streu, strom, stem. 

Latin : stemere, stratus, storea, struere, lecti-sternium, stramen, stella, 
stellio, torus, constemare, indu-stria, strenuus, strages, stragulus, struma. 
Greek : irr/xdvv/K, ardpi/v/ii, vrparo^^ ar/owfia, <rTpSifivn% i'crr^pf a- 
aTpoVj orrkpyoy. 
Pal, Par, Pur (filling). 
English : fill, full, foal, filly, folk. 
German : fiillen, fohlen, viel, volk. 
Latin : pluo, plenus, pellio, pelvis, plus, populus, supp omentum, plebes, 

publicus, amplus. 
Greek : irl/uirXtiMti vdXit, iratXot, irXfiOof, vXoDrov. 
Mar (rubbing]. See Max Mliller's ' Lectures on the Science of Language,' 

vol. ii. p. o47. 
BhI (shining). 
Latin : fari, fa-ma, infans, fanum, facundus, fenestra, fateor, foveo, favilla, 

focus, fastus. 
Greek : t^alvw^ i^wv, <^ai/tpd«, <l>av69j 4>a\6t^ <l>d\apaf <f>tto9, <t>tifitf ^covi}, 
tpaivofiiyovy tpavraaiaj <f>doKf <pd<Tfia, 
Bhu (growing, being). 
English : be, bower, brjik, beam (originally a tree), 
German : bauen, baum, beule. 

Latin : fui, fio, folium, foUis, faveo, faustus, fenum, feles, fcliz, fecundus. 
Greek : ^uw, <T-<pi6%y <b{rroy^ i^i/o-if, <^D/Aa, 0i/\Xoi/, tf>u\nj 0'«<. 
The -bay -bOy -v, in -bamy -bOy -vi, ut, are altered forms of fu in fu-i, 
foAnfore; -s in scrip-si (cp. Greek aorists and futures in -0-0,-000) is the 
s in sum. Cp. £ng. t«, Ger. sein. 
P. 274, 1. 24. Instrumental ease. In Old English nouns this case had the 
same form as the dative ; but in the pronouns there was a distinct 
form, as in th% the instrumental case of me definite article, still existing 
in * so much the better ; the more the merrier : ' why and how are in- 
strumental cases of who^ what. 
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p. 276, 1. 34. Adv&rhi, Cf. -tfm, a dative ending of nouns (plural) and of 
adjectives in Old English, which exists in whilom^ seldom, 

P. 276, 1. 9. jyepoHtums. Many prepositions still retain (especially in com- 
position) much of their original adverbial character. Ci. ^ ( = be), for 
and fore, o/, cfy under, 'gain and again. 

P. 276, 1. 2. Cof^'unetiona. iHearly all the English conjunctions are deriva- 
tive. Many adverbs used as connectives have become conjunctions ; and 
there are maxr^ late formations, as because, in order that, to the end that, 
nevertheless, for as much as, in order to, &c. (See * Elementary Lessons in 
English Historical Grammar, ch. xiii.') 



TABLE L 

INDO-EUEOPEAN OE AEYAN LANGUAGES. 

(See Chap. VI.) 

A. EUEOPBAN DIVISION. 

■1 IT.,.../, f (a) Cymric : (1) Welsh, (2) Old Comlah (dead), (3) Armorican. 

1 KBLTic J ^j Gadhelic : (1) Irish or Erse, (2) G«lic, (3) Maux. 

f (1) Old Latin dialects : Oscan, Umbrian, Latin, from tohich have 

2 Italic | sprung 

or ^ (2) Romance languages : (1) Italian, (2^ Langned'Oc (deadX Langue 
RoacAMiC I a'CEil, or old Provenpal, (4) French, (5) Bpaniah, (6) Portuguese, 
[.(7) Ronmaniflh, (8) Wallachian. 

S HsLLZNic C(l) Ancient Greek dialects : Doric, iBolic, Ionic, Attic, from tohich 
or < have sprung 
GaieciAN C(2) Modem Greek and its dialects. 

((a) Low German : (1) Gothic (dead), (2) English, (3) Old Saxon 
(dead), (4) Frisian, (5) Dutch and Flemish, (6) Platt-Deutsch 
(b) Scandinavian : (1) Danish, (2) Swedish, (3) Norwegian, (4) Ice- 
(c) High German : Modem German with its older stages ; Middle 
High German, and Old High German. 

6 Lsmo ( 

or \ (1) Old Prussian (dead), (2) Lithuanian, (8) Lettish. 

LiTHUAKIC ( 

{(1) Old Slavonic or Church Slavic, (2) Bulgarian, (3) Russian, (4) 
Kroatian, (5) Servian, (6) Slovenian, (7) Polish, (8) Bohemian, 
(9) Moravian, (10) Slovakian, (11) Sorbian or Lusatian dialecto, 
(12) Polabian. 

B. ASIATIC DIVISION. 

1 iNniAN 




((a) Old Persian, Zend or Old Bactrian (dead! (2} Cuneiform in- 
scriptions of the Achaemenidan sovereigns (deaa), (3) Pehlevl or 
Huzvaresh (dead), (4) Farsi or Pazend(deadX (5) Modem PerBisn. 
(b) (1) Armenian, (2) Ossetic, (3) Kurdish, (4) Afghan or Puahta 
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TABLE II. 
INDO-EUEOPEAN NTJMEBALS. 







CARDINALS. 






Sanskbit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Gothic. 


German. 


English. 


16-ka 

S dwa (dvl) 
8 tri 


elj, iv, lua (f) 
rptU 


u-nu-s 
oi-no-s (old) 
duo 
tres 


ai-ns 

tvai 
threis 


ei-n 

zwei 
drei 


o-ne 

two 

three 


4 chatur 


( TnTap«$1 


quatuor 


fidwdr 


vier 


four 


5 pa&chan 


ireuirc 1 

CUT* 


quinque 


flmf 


ftlnf 


five 


6 shash 

7 aaptan 

8 ashtan 


sex 

septem 

octo 


saihs 

sibun 

ahtau 


sechs 

sieben 

acht 


six 

seven 

eight 


9 navan 

10 dashan 

11 ek4 dashan 

12 dw& dashan 
20 vifishati 

100 sfaata 


ivvta 
deica 

ei-«o<rt 
ixaiw 


novem 

decern 

undecim 

duo-decim 

vi-ginti 

centum 


niun 

taihun 

ain-Uf 

tw&Uf 

twai-tiggus 

taihun-tdhund 


neun 

£ehn 

elf 

zw51f 

cwanadg 

hundert 


nine 

ten 

eleven 

twelve 

twenty 

hund-red 






REMARKS. 






1 One. The Sani 

TnwnmiTi i ^ 1 


ikrit 6-ka show 


s that the stem is at and the 


root a demonstrative 

1 mnm rorkf. sa frkiirtH 



in Lat. nm-plex (one fold), semelf singuli. Of. Sansk. sa-krit, Gr. a-iro^. 

3 Two. Gr. 61= Bit (= Sansk. dvis), twice, and SC-a, through, originally bet'»een(j=^ 

by-twain) — Lat. bi-ni = dvl-ni ; W« = dvia. 

5 Three. The root three is said to have signified originally following (two, cf. 

second), from the root tar or tri, to go beyond. 

4 Four is said to be compounded of cha (and) + tvn (three), i.e. one and three; or 

cha = ita= one + ttai = tvi. 

6 Five. There was an O.E./(efAer = four. Some derive this numeral from a root 

found in Sansk. pashch-&t (after, behind), the ablative of an adjective pathcha 
(=pancha, following). The old Lat. was Pomtis : cf. Pontiict, Pompejut. 

6 Six. The original form is seen in Zend kJihxzs ( = ksva-ksva). Gr. e^ = Doric Fi^. 

7 Seven. This is perhaiw connected with a root sap, to follow. Gr. ciro), Lat. sequor. 

8 Eight is the dual of four. 

Nine is probably connected with new ; cf. Lat. novus. English mne has lost a g, 
reprosenting a more original v. 

10 Ten probably contains dva (two) and ashtan (8). Others connected it with the 

root dak, dik, to point out ; cf. Gr. Sojc-rvKot. 

11 Eleven is a compound in all the Indo-European languages = one 4- ten. — In 

English eleven = en (one) -j- tet> = lif = tig = ten ; — tig corresx)onds to Gr. — fiexa, 
Lat. — deeim, Lithuaiiian — lika. Cf. English tioelve = twa + lif= two 4- ten. 

20 Twenty. English twenty contains ttoain and ten = 2 x 10. The Sansk. vir^shati 
= dvi-da^ati. Gr. iC-KO<n = iC-Kori = FeC-Kan ^ FC-Kan. Lat. vi-ginti = dvi-ginti 
= dvirdeeinti, (fd. rpuL-xovra and Lat. tri-ginti). 

100. Hundred. The original form was kavrta. Cf. Lat. centum, —cento, — gento, 
Gothic —hunda, O.S. hvnd, Gr. c in tKarov = one. The Gothic tai-un, t£h hund = 
taihunrtaihund == ten x ten. 
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TABLE III. 



ORDINALS. 



Saksk. 
1st pra tha-ma-s 
2ncl dwi-t!ya-8 

3rd tri-tlya-B 
4th chatur-tha-8 
*6th pancha-ma-0 
, 6th shash-sha-s 
7th septa-ma-B 
8th ashta-ma-u 
0th nava-ma-8 
10th dasha-ma-8 
20th yi-8hati-tamaH9 



Obekk. 

8tV-T€pO-9 

rpC-ro-9 

T«Tap-T0-5 

tK-ro-i 

oySo-fiae 
iwa-ro-i 

«Mto-(rr6-s 



Latin. 
pri-ina-8 
al-ter 

ter-tiu-8 

quar-tu-8 

quin-tu-s 

sex-tu-s 

septi-mu-8 

octa-vu-s 

non-u-s 

deci-mu-s 

vice-simu-s 



Gothic. 
fru-m<8 
an-thar-8 

thri-dja 

(fidwor-tha) 

{fimf-ta) 

saihs-ta 

(sebiin-da) 

ahtu-da 

niun-da 

taihun-da 



O.B. 
for-ma 
6-ther 

thry-dde 
feor-tha 
fif-ta 
six-ta 
seofo-tha 
eahto-tha 
nigo-tha 
teo-tha 
twentugo- 
tha 



Gerhan. 

er-ste 
Bwei-te, 
an-der 
dri-tte 
vier-te 
fttnf-te 
sechs-te 
8ieben-te 
ach-te 
neun-te 
Etihn-te 
zwanzig- 
ste 



English. 
first 
second 

third 

fourth 

fifth 

sixth 

seventh 

eighth 

ninth 

tenth 

twentiet 



2. 



REMARKS. 

Sansk. pra-thamas = pratamas, the auperlative of a root pra, exists in Lat. jm), pra, 
priux, Eng. fore aad foremost. 

The words for second in Greek, Lat., Ac, are comparative forms. Eng. seco7il (of N. 
French origin) has altogether replaced the old other ; cf. * every other day.' The torms 
in -thas, -mat ; -tos, -/*o« ; -tiu, -mus / -tha, -ta, are 8ui>erlative8. 



TABLE IV. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
1st person singular. 





Sanskrit. 


Grebe. 




Latin. 




Gothic. 


O.B. 


German. 


Enol»h. 


Norn. 


aham 


^yb> 


ego 




ik 




ic 


ich 


I 


Ace. 


m&m, in& 


eM.^ 


me 




mik 




mec,me 


mich 


me 


Inst. 


may& 


















Dat. 


mahyara, me 


ifiCv 


mihl 




mis 




me 


mir 


me 


Abl. 


mat, mattas 


ifielo 


me (med.) 














Gen. 


mama, me 


SfLOV, (UlOV 


mei 




meina 




min 


mehi 


(mine) 


Loe. 


mayi 


ifioi, fnoC 


(mei) 




(mia) 












2nd person SINGTTTiAR. 








Sanskrit. 


Greek. Latin. 


Gothic. 


O.B. 


German. 


English. 


Nom. 


twam 


av tu 


thu 


thu 


du 


thou 


Ace. 


tv&m, tv\ 


<rrf,Trf 


te 


thik 


thee, the 


dioh 


thee 


Inst. 


tvavA 
tubhyam, te 














Dat. 


trttv, rCv 


tibi 


thus 


the 


dir 


thee 


Abl. 


tvat, tvattas 














Oen. 


tava, te 


Teoto crov 


till 


theina 


thin 


dein 


(thine) 


Loe. 


tvayi 


(TOl 




(tul) 


(th 


us) 




1 
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Sanskbit. 

Ace. &v&m, nau 
ln»t. &Y&bh7&m 
Dot. AvabhyAm, nau 
AbL &v&bhayAm 
&«n. Avayos, nau 
Zoe. &vay68 



l8T PEKSON DUAL. 



Obksk. 

Mil, VWl 



Latin. 



OOTBIC. 

wit 
ugldSyUgk 

ugkiB 

ugkara 



O.E. 

wit 
unc 

uno 

uncer 



OSRMAN. 



Enolish 
wantinsT 



2kd person dual. 



Bahsxbit. 

Abm. yuvAm 
Aec. yuvAm, vAm 
liMt. yuv&bh^am 
Dot. yuv&bhy&ra, yftm 
Ahl. yuv&bhy&m 
Oen. yuvayds, y&m 
Loc. yuvayAi 



Orxsk. 



Latin 


Gothic. 


O.E. 


wanting 


(yut) 

iggkwia 


git 
inc 




iggkwls 


inc 




igkwara 


incer 



German 
wanting 



English 
wanting 



ST PERSON PLURAL. 



Sanskrit. 

iVbm. vayam asme 
Ace. asm&n, n^ 
Inst, asra&bhis 
J)at. asmaUiyain.nas 
Ahl. asmat 
Otn. asm&kam, nas 
lac. aam&au 



Greek. 






Latin. 

no8 
no8 

nobis 
nobis 
nostri 



Gothic. 

wois 
uusis,un8 

unriSjUns 

unsara 



O.E. 

we 
us, uflic 

us 

user, ure 



German. 

wir 
uns 



uns 
unser 



Eno. 

we 

us 



us 
our 



Sanskrit. 

Nam. yuy-am, yushmfl 
Ace. yushmiln yas 

Iruft. yushm&bhis 

Dat. yushm&bhyam yas 

AbL yushmat 

Ofn. yushm&kam yas 

Loc. yushmAsu 



2nd person PLURAL. 



Greek. 

iffiiv 



Latin. 


Gothic. 


yos 
yos 


jus 
liEwis 


yobis 
yobis 
yestri 


iewis 
izwara 



O.E. 

ge 
e6wlc, eOw 



edw 
edwer 



GCR. 

ihr 
euch 



euch 



euer 



Eno. 

ye 
you 



you 
(your) 



TABLE V. 

DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 





SINGULAR. 


Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Norn, y&k 


oir^ 


Oen. y&ch-am 


5ir-a 


Jnat. y&ch-& 




Jktt. y&ch-a 


8ir-4 


Ahl. yftch-aa 




Oen. y&ch-aa 


6ir-of 


Loc. yftch-1 


&ir-i 



Latin. 

yox ( = yoc-s) yoice 
voc-em 

yoc-i 
voc-e 
vor-i« 
[voc-ij 



800 



DUAL. 



Sanskrit. 

Nom. Ace. vAch-au 
Qtn. Loe. v&ch-os 
Dat Abl. Inst, v&k-bhy&m 
[Greek Gen. A Dat.J 



Gresk. 



oir-c 
[hw-o-lv} 



IjATnr 



wanting 



PLUBAL. 



Sanskrit. 

Nom. vftch-as 
Aec. Tftch-as 
Jmt Tftg-bhis 

Dat. Abl. yftg-bhyas 
Gen. vAQh-&m 
Loc. Y&k-shtt 

(= Greek Dat.) 



<lRnK. 



vtf-99 
oir-off 

otr-m 

bn-irC 



Latin. 



T00-6S 

voc-es 

▼oc-i-bua 
voo-um 



SINGULAB. 



Sanskrit. 

Nom. ashvA (mare) 
Ace. ashv&-m 
Inst, ashva-y-ft (old BBhvk) 
Dat. a8hY&-y-&i (oI<2 ashvii) 

Abl. ashTft-yfts 

Gfn, ashTft-yfts 

Loc. ashY&-y-&m 

Voc. aahvd (oki aahva) 



Orskk. 

xStpa (land) 
Xwpov 






Latin. 

eqiia(inare) 
equa-m 

eqiuB (old 

equ&i) 
equA 
(old equftd) 

equ& 
[Rom»]S 
equa 



GoTHia 

glba(gi£t) 
giba 

glbal 



gibfta 
(glba-i) 



O.B. 

glfu(gift) 
gife 

gife 



glfe 



glfe 



O.H.G. ' 

g«ba(gift) 
geba 

gSbo,g6ba 



gtfb6,g(Sb& 



Uod. Germ, has 
ffobe throughout. 



DUAL. 



Sanskrit. 

Nom. Ace. ashye 
Gen. Loc. ashva-yos 
Dat. Abl. Inst. ashvA-bhyam 



Greek. 


Latin. 


GtoTHIO 


O.E. 


X«P* 




wanting 


wanting 


XfOfMIV 









O.H.G. 
wanting 



PLUBAL. 



Sanskrit. 

Nom, aahvA-s (old aahvA-sas) 
Ace. ashvft-s 
Intt. ashvA-bhis 
Dat. ashvA-bhyas 
AbL ashyA-bhyaa 
Gen. a8hyA-n-am(oIdaBhYA-m> 
Loe. ashvA-BU 

1 on the ground. 



Greek. Latin. Gothic. O.E. 



X&poi 
Xwpa-« 

Xwpoif 



^ at Rome. 



equ8B 
equa-s 

equa-bus 

equis 

equa-rum 



gib64 
gibd-s 

gib6-m 

gib6 



gifa 
gifa 

gifu-m 

gifen-a 



O.H.G. 

gSbd, g«bA 
gfibd, gfibA 

g6b6-m 

g8b6-n-6 



Uod. Germ, has 
ffaben throughout. 
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TABLE VI. 

CONJUGATION OP VEEBS. 
As, to he. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. PSESEm? TENSE. 



Sanskrit. 

as-mi 
8i)Uf. ■{ 2. a-si 
as-ti 



^ 1 2! 
(3. 

( 1. 8- 

. < 2. s- 

(3. »-•' 



yas 
thas 

8-t&8 



s-mas 

»-tlia 

a-antl 



Ossnc. 


Latih. 


Gothic. 


ei-fiC 
iv-irl, ft 


8-u-m 

es 

es-t 


i-m 

is 

is-t 


iir-rov 
iv-rov 




(B-ijuts) 


«<r-Te 
c-to-iv 


a-u-mu8 

es-tia 

8-unt 


(s-ijum) 
(s-ijuth) 
B-ind 



Old Enqlibh. 



eo-m 
ear-t 

iB 



8-ind, B-indon, [ar-on] 
s-ind, B-indon, [ar-on] 
8-ind, 8-indon, [ar-on] 



Gebman. 



iBt 



8-ind 

B-eit 

B-ind 



English. 

a-m 
ar-t 
is 



ar-e 
ar^e 
ar-e 



IMFEBFEOT TENSE. 



Banbkbit. 



{1. &8-ai 
2. fts-Is 
3. U-lt 

vmI. < 2. 
(3. 

Iw. { 2. 

(s. 



fts-ya 

&8-tam 

&B-t&m 

1. -ftB-ma 
As-tha 
fta-an 



Obxek. 


Latin. 


Oothio 


Old. Eng. 




er-am 

er-as 

er-at 


wanting 


wanting 


^-TOV (1J0--T0V) 








1 -/MV 

1 -T« 
1 9-lUf 


or-amu8 

er-atis 

er-ant 







Oebmak 
wanting 



English 
wanting 



Da, to give. 



indioative mood, pbesent tense. 



Bing. \2. 
(3. 



Sanskrit. 

dadAml 

dadAsi 

dadAti 



CI. dadvaa 
Dwil. { 2. datthas 
(3. dattaB 



Plur. ■I2! 
l3. 



dadmaa 

dattha 

dadatt 



Qrebk. 

8iiS«»(n(v) 
J(!SoTt>y 

Si8<yn 

BQi6d<n(v\ {itim<n) 



Latin. 



do 

das 

dat 

wanting 



damuB 

datiB 

dant 
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DiFESFBCT. 



(1: 

■a 



Sanskrit. 

a-dadftm 

a-dadis 

a-dad&t 

a-dadya 

a-dattam 

a-datt&m 

a-\ladina 

a-datta 

a-dadufl 



Q&BEK. 
KeSCSttv), iB(Bovv 

eSiBorov 

iBCSofixv 
efiidocroy 



Latin. 



dabam 

dabae 

dabat 

wanting 



dabamiia 

dabatis 

dabant 



AOEIST. 



i 

(3. 



Sahskrit. 

1. ad&m 

2. adas 

3. adut 

1. adava 
adatam 
ad^tam 

adama 

adCkta 

adua 



Greek. 



(eStov) 

eSoTOV 
eB&niv 

eSore 
e5o<ray 



Latin 
wanting 



REDUPLICATED PEREECT. 



Sanskrit. 



(i: 

n. d3 

. ■{ 2. da 

(s.dii 

(1. da 

. < 2. da 
(3. da 



d&dau 

d&ditha 

dadau 



dMiva 

dadathus 

dildathu 



dadlma 

dada 

dadus 



Greek. 



SeBfOKa 
BeSuiKt 

BdButKanv 
BeBuiKarriv 

BfBuKOfiev 

BiBtiKare 

6e£«iMc<uri(i') 



Latin. 



dedi 

dedisti- 

dedit 

wanting 



dedimiLB 

dedistis 

dedemnt 



SUBJUNCTIVE (SANSKRIT), OPTATIVE (GEEEK). 



Sin 



Sanskrit. 

1. d&dy&m 
dady&s 
'My&t 

1. dady&ma 
dady&ta. 
dadyuA 



fl. di 

7. < 2. di 

(S. d^ 

r. -^2. 
U 



I Greek. 

BiBoCrfv 
BiBoiifs 
BiBolri 

BtBoirfiJi.tv 
BtHoCi^ty BiHoir* 
BiBoCtiaw, Bt£oUv, 



Latin 
wanting 
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DuA, to place. 



rNDIGATIVE MOOD. PBESENT TENSE. 



ing. 1 2*. 

Is. 

wU. { 2. 
(8. 

lut. <2. 

Is. 



Sanskrit. 

1. dadhAml 
dahAsl 
dadhAtl 

l.dadhTas 

dhatthas 
dhattoa 

dadhmaa 

dhatha 

dahati 



Gbbbk. 
rOhuu 

[wanting] 

rCSrrov 

TiBerov 

riBtfitv 

rC0€Tt 

Ti0€i<n(v) 



Old Ekolibh. 

do 

dest 
deth 

wanting 



ddth 
ddth 
ddth 



Old Hiou Gir. 
tuom 

tUOB 

tuot 
wanting 



tuomto 

tuot 

tuont 



PBETEBITE TEIl'SE. 



'• (i: 

I. <2. 
(.3. 



SaM8X«IT. 

1. dadhau 
dadhitha, dadbAtha 
dadhau 



dadhiva 

dadhathuB 

dadhatua 



1. dadhima 
dadba 
dadhua 



Gbbek. 

r49€uca 
r409utas 

riBtiKa-nv 

r^BtiKoTt 



Old Emoubh. 

dide 

didest 

dide 

wanting 



didon 
didon 
didon 



O. H. 0>R. 

tetft 
t&tl 
tfiU 

wanting 



tAtumea 

t&tut 

t&tun 



English. 

do 
dost 
doth, does 

wanting 



do 
do 
do 



English. 



did 

didst 

did 



did 
did 
did 



Sansebit. 

vah&mi 

valiasi 

▼ahoti 



(1. TahAyaa 
Dvdl. < 2. yahathaa 



8lnff. < 2. 
(8. 



Vah, to carry. 

INDIOATIVB MOOD. 
Gbbek. 



Plur. 



(s. yahatas 

(I 



vahAmas 

vahatha 

vahantl 



«x«* (= <x«tO 

ixoii.w 



English wag. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Latin. 

voho 
vehis 
vehit 



wanting 



vehimos 

vehltis 

vehuut 



GOTBIC. 



▼iga 
vlgis 
▼Igith 

▼Igds 
▼igats 

yigam 
vigith 
vigand 



YiD, to see.* English wit 

PBETEBITE INDICATIVE. 



Banbkbit. 

▼ed-a 

vet-tha 
yed-a 



(8. 

\. 1 2*. 
(8. 

•6 



Tld-va 

yid-athus 

vid-atua 



1. vid-xna 
▼id-a 
vid-us 



Gbebk. 

aHZ-a. 
oZ<r-0a 

ota-« 



i<r-Tov 

l<r-yutv 
Xo-rt 



Latin. 

vidi 

vldisti 

vidit 

wanting 



vidimus 

vidisUs 

viderunt 



Gothic. 

wait, 
waist 
wait 

witu 
wituts 



witnm 
wituth 
witun 



Old Eng. 

wat 

w&st 

w&t 

wanting 



witen 
witen 
witen 



Engush. 

wot 

wost, wottest 

wot 

wanting 



wit 
wit 
wit 



I The cognate forms show that English vot was originally a strong preterite tense, 
which after a time became used as a present. After a tlmea weak preterite was loimed, 
▼is. O.E vtisU, Eng. wist. 
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TABLE VII. 



STATEMEI7T OF GBIMM*S LAW. 



I. If the same roots or the same words exist in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Keltic, 
Slavonic, Lithuanian, Gothic,' and Old High Gtorman, then, wherever the Sanskrit or 
Greek has an agpirate tiie Gothic has the corresponding ao/t (sonant) mute. 

II. If in Sanskrit, Greek, Ac, we find a soft or sonant mute, then we find a corre- 
sponding hard (surd) mute in Low German, and a corresponding aspirate in High €lerman. 

III. If the six first-named languages show a hard or surd mute, the Gothic presents 
the corresponding aspirate, and Old High German the corresponding sq/V or wnant mute. 



L 



II. 



III. 



Sanskrit, Greek, 


Ac. 


Gothic. 


High German. 


aspirate 


soft (sonant) 


hard (surd) 


soft (sonant) 


hard (surd) 


asi^rate 


hard (surd 


aspirate 

ft 


soft (sonant) 



TABLE OF COMPARATITB SOUNDS. 



Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Gothic and 
Low Grrm. 
Lanquaoeh. 


Old High 
German. 


Moderk 

High 
German 


gt 


X 


h(g) 


e 


k 


g 


dh 





f(d,b) 


d 


t 


t 


bh 


« 


f(b) 


b 


P 


b 


g 


y 


e 


k 


ch(h) 


ch(g) 


d 


s 


d 


t 


e, sx 


8, s 


b 


^ 


b 


P 


f 


f 


k 


K 


c 


hfg,f) 


li(g.k) 


h 


t 


T 


t 


th 


d 


d 


P 


IT 


P 


f(b) 


f(v) 


f 



* Oothie Is here taken as the best reprcEontative of the Low German and Scut- 
dinayian dialects, and Old High German of the other division of Uie Teutonic Ian- 
guagea. 



L 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 



I. ASPIRATES. 



GuttiiralB. 



DeutalB. 



LabiAls. 



Gutturals. 


Greek. 
Lat. avuer as honaer 


Eno. (Low Geb.) 
goose 


Old Hiob Gbrmak. 
kans (Mod. Germ, gam) 


Dentals. 


(Lat. /«:o) 
(Lat. fagus) 


deer 


tior (Mod. Germ, thier = tier) 


Labials. 


beech 


puocha (Mod. Germ, biiefu) 



II. SOFT (sonant). 



Greek. 



(Lat. 



pptfniM) 



Jvo 

(Lat. duo) 



Kon^a/Sif 



Eno. (Low Ger.) 
kin 



two 



hemp 



Old High German. 
ohunni 

suei (Mod. Germ, cvei) 

han-f 



III. HARD (STJIID). 



Gutturals. 


Greek. 

KopJia. 

(Lat. coTy cordU) 


Eno. (Low Gbr.) 
heart 


Dentals. 


(Lat. pes, pedis) 


foot 


Labials. 


rpii 
(Lat tres) 


three 



Old Hioh German. 
* herssa (Mod. Germ. Jiert) 

^ fuoz (Mod. Germ. /tcM) 

dii (Mod. Germ, dret) 



ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF GRIMM'S LAW. 



I- (1) 9^y X» 9y ^• 



Sanskrit. 

Qrgek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

O, H. G. 

English. 



hyas ( =« ghyas) 

heri ( = hesl) 
gis-tra 
kestar 
yes-terfday) 





lih 






X6pT<K 

hortus 


\eix« 
lingo 


& 


eix-«iv 


gards 


l&igd 




aigan 


karto 


ldk6m 




elkan 


yard (0. E. 




gall 


owe, own 


geard) 






(O.B. Agan) 



vah (earry) 
oxof (carriage) 
veho 

vigs (way) 
wagan (waggon) 
way (O.E. weg; 
wag, waggon 



* Irregular. 
20 
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w — ^ 



aaaa 







^ ^ 



«a^ <? 



I 




^ 

•^ 






I 
s 



l1 

11 



ll 6 
III I 



I 









s 

§ 



& 



iilasa 

I? 



®5 



I 



^ 



I 






S 

.a 



V 






S fl 



*€?-« SP 08 



I 



a 



-s *« 




09 

I 



. I 2 |a 

ST l-lf I- 



^1 






III 



lllll 





N 







'"ft 



•3 a s 

rl'E 
lis, 



I 



llll 






•rn ?» 0*0*0 O* O* 






?2 =^ 



^^S) 



I 



lit 

-§5-3 






q « ^ s »j s 



IeI 



< 

I 

mOMOOm 





titlfl 



n 

o 
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(6) h P, / (See Table VH., p. 305.) 

Initial b is rare in pure Teutonic words. In Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 6 has 
arisen out of other sounds. 



in. (7) ky h{g), g{h). 



Sanskrit. 


kas 


Greek. 


KOiiim) 


Latin. 


qui 8 


Gothic. 


hwas 


O.H.GER. 


wer 


ENOLTfln. 


who (O.B. 




hwa) 



kap&la 

caput 

haubith 

houpit (Ger. haupt 

head (O.E. heafod) 



shira ( = kira) 

Kopa 

cei-e-brum 

hvaimei 

himi 

M.E. hem (brain) 



kalama 

KoXoflOi 

calamus 

halam, halm 
haulm 



kalya (sound) 
KoAos (fine) 

hails 

(Ger. heil) 
hale, whole 



(8) t, th, d. 



Sanskrit. 


twam 


danta 


Greek. 




66ov« 


TjATIN. 


tu 


dens 


Gothic. 


thu 


tunth 


O. H. Ger. 


du 


Zand 


English. 


thou 


tooth 



tan 


tanu 


TtlVU 

tendo, teneo 
thanja 

to thin 


tener 

dunni (Ger. dttnn 
thin 



tul 

rkfivai 

tuli,toUi 

thula 

Gtor. dulden 

thole (Mid. Eng.) 



Sanskrit. 


pitri 


Greek. 


nan^p 


Latin. 


pater 
fadar 


Gothic. 


O. H. Ger. 


vatar 


English. 


father 



(9) P, Ab), </)■ 



upari 

V1t€p 

8-uper 

ufar 

uber 

over (O.E. ofer) 



saptan 

ewTo 

scptem 

sibun 

sibun (Ger. sieben) 

seven (O.E. seofon) 



naptri 

nepos 

nefos 
O.K nefa 



wav-pot 

pau-cus, i)au-lus 

lawai 

fAhd 

few (O.E. feawa) 



EXCEPTIONS TO GEIMM'S LAW. 

Among exceptions to Grimm's law must be mentioned, (1) Onomatopoaie and imita- 
tive words ; (2) borrowed words ; (8) irregular sound-change (cf . Sanskrit aJiam — 
ogam (Gr. iyu) ; hrid ( == krid), Eng. heart, Lat. /era = tkera (Gr. ft^p) ; (4) gk («c), ««, «p, 
where the k, f, and p are preserved by the preceding « / cf . Lat. seindo, Goth, gkaida, 
Eng. shed (here »h comes under (8), having arisen out of an older sc or sk) ; Lat. atella^ 
Goth, gtaimd, Eng. star : (6) final t is preserved by a preceding guttural ; Lat. octo, 
Goth, ahtan, Eng. eight {O.'E. dhta) ; Lat. nox(iwcti8\ Eng. night (O.E. niht); (6) final 
t\Bd (instead of th) after n ; Lat. centum, Eng. hw\dred ; cf. particles in -cmi (Greek), 
-ant (Lat.), -«m2, -and (Old English). 



YALXJE OF GEIMM'S LAW. 

Without this simple law, there could be no exact etymological investigation, and con- 
sequently no linguistic science. The recognition of this regular permutation at once put 
an end to all guess-work in comparative philology. It showed us exactly what forms to 
exiMct in the kindred tongues ; it compelled us to acknowledge that in philology ' things 
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are not what they seem.' The knowledge of this law at once puts ub on oiur guard and 
keeps us from blundering^— prevents us comparing the wrong worda 

Thus no sound etymologist would now think of putting side by side English eare and 
Latin eura, for ' Grimm's Law' points distinctly to Latin gravU as the analogue of care. 
In older English cam meant torrotOy grief. 

This law helps us to recover lost or older forms in cognate dialects. Without the 
existence of Old English hcafod^ we should have been able, by applying Grimm's law in 
the comparison of Latin caput with English heady confidently to assert the loss of an 
original/ in the latter. And not only are we able to restore a lost form, but also a more 
primitive meaning that has long been disused, while the external form of the word has 
remained intact. Thus the English hrook^ * put up with,' can only be compared with 
l&ixa fruoT = frugoT ; and we know' that the Old English Arucan, the parent of brook, 
once meant ' to eat ' or ' to enjoy.' 

By means of this regular interchange of sounds we are enabled to see that the Aryan 
dialects do not stand to each other in the position of derived dialects, like the Romance 
languages to Latin, but in the relation of kindred tongues, of which some have been 
more fortunate than others in preserving relics of more original forms or more primitive 
meanings. English breaks for instance, has suffered less change than Sanskrit bbanj. (See 

Trans. Philological Society, 1875-6, Ft. L, p^ 7.) 



INDEX. 



-»♦■ 



0, flattening of, in danee^ etc., 43, 

a or 0n, article, 115. 

-able, 40-41. 

abstract, 112. 

Accent, maken nnity of word, 56 ; how 

Sroduced, 89; its variuus place in 
iflferent languages, 95-6. 

Accidental correspondences between 
words unrelated, 185, 243-4. 

AchsBmenidan monuments, 222. 

Acquisition of language, how made, 
11-20. 

Adelung, referred to, 4. 

Adjectives, in Indo-European lan- 
guage, 275 ; English nouns directly 
convertible into, 282. 

Adverbs in Indo-European language, 
275-6. 

.Xolic dialect of ancient Greek, 221. 

Afghan or Pushto language, 192, 224. 

again, 115. 

«/m, 277. 

Albanian language, descendant of an- 
cient lUyrian, 191. 

Alemannic dialect of Old High-Ger- 
man, 163, 211. 

ally, 29. 

alms, 29, 102. 

Alphabet, spoken, structure and rela- 
tions of, 91 ; primitive alphabet of 
Indo-European language, 265; its 
development, 266. 

also, 111-114. 

am, 62-3, 115, 136, 267. 

America, the English language in, 151, 
171-4. 

am or a, article, 115. 

'ana, 140. 

Analogies, extension of prevailing, its 
influenoe in producing the changes 
of language, 27-8, 82, 85. 

Analogies between linguistic and cer- 
tain physical sciences, 46-7, 52. 

Analyns, etymological, of words, 55 



seq. ; is the retraomg of a previous 
historical synthesis, 65-7* 251-4; 
indispensable in comparison of lan- 
guages, 246. 

Analytical tendency in modem lan- 
guages, 120, 279; its ground, 280-86. 

and, 115. 

Anglo- Saxon language, ancestor of 
English, 24 ; its relations to the other 
Germanic languages, 210. 

Antiquity of human race, 205. 

apprehmd, 112, 133. 

Arbitrariness and conventionality of 
words, as signs fur ideas, 14, 32, 71, 
102. 

Armenian language, 192, 224. 

Armorican language of Brittany, 190, 
218. 

Articles, origin of, 115, 276. 

Articulate sounds, how produced, 70, 
87-91 ; their systematic arrangement 
and relations, 91 ; transitions, 92-8. 

Artificial languages, 50-51 ; artificial 
terminolon^, 122. 

Aryan branch of Indo-European lan- 
guage, 192, 201. 

Ai^an, name for Indo-European, 192. 

as, 111, 114. 

Asia, languages of, 192, 222-7. 

Aspirates, or aspirated mutes, 93, 265 
note. 

Assimilation of consonants, 93-4. 

Assimilation of dialects, 160-61, 181. 

Association, mental, the only tie be- 
tween words and their meanings, 
14, 71, 128. 

attend, 178. 

Attenuation of the meaning of words 
and elements of words, 114-20. 

Attic dialeet of ancient Greek, 221. 

Augment in Indo-European verbs, 267. 

Austrian dialect of Old High-German, 
211 ; Austrian dialectic elements in 
modem German, 163. 
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INDEX. 



Auxiliary and relational words, their 

production, 117-20. 
Avesta, Zoroastrian scripture, 222. 

Basque language, in Spain, 191. 

Bavarian dialect of Old High-German, 
163, 211. 

be, 115. 

bear, 242. 

become., 108. 

befall, 113. 

Beginnings of Indo-European lan- 
guage, 250 seq. 

Bengali lang^uage, 224. 

Beowulf, Anglo-Saxon poem, 210. 

bishop, 244. 

blame, 262. 

blast, 262. 

board, 107. 

boatswain, 72. 

body, 115. 

Bohemian language, 191, 214. 

Bopp, Professor Franz, referred to, 5, 
200, 245 note. 

Borrowing of foreign words, its range 
and amount, 185, 197-8^ into Eng- 
lish vocabulary, 143-7. 

breakfast, 56. 

Breton language, 190, 218. 

brother, 196. 

Bulgarian language, 191, 214. 

Bumouf, M. Eugene, referred to, 5. 

butterfly, 71. 

Ceesar, 105-6. 

calculate, 130. 

can. 111. 

candid, 127, 133. 

candidate, 126, 127, 131, 133. 

Cases, their number, origin, and office 
in Indo-European language, 271-5 ; 
their loss in English, 77; in other 
languages, 274; replacement, 280-81. 

Celtic languages, obliterated by Latin 
in southern Europe, 166, 216-17 ; by 
Germanic language in England, 169; 
their classification, age, literatures, 
etc., 190, 215-18 ; their position in 
Indo-European family, 204. 

Celtomania, 216. 

Change, linguistic, its kinds, necessity, 
and universality, 24-33 ; forces pro- 
ducing it, 35-46, 48-9; considera- 
tions determining It in special cases, 
41 ; phonetic or external change, 
42-3 ; constructive, 55-65, 70, 73-4 ; 
destructive, 74-98 ; internal change. 



of meaning, 100-135, 141-2 ; relations 
of extemfd and internal change, 101; 
varying rate and kind of change, 
137-53; processes of change are what, 
154 ; linguistic change causes the 
growth of dialects, 154-5,159 ; gener- 
ally of slow and gradual progress, 
44, 123, 183, 277-8 ; exceptional cases 
•of rapid change, 137. 

charity, 102. 

Chinese language, its age, 233-4 ; 
monosyllablic character, 257 

Church- Slavic language, 214. 

Civilization, degree of, of Indo-Euro- 
pean mother-tribe, 207-8. 

Classification of languages, by genetic 
relationship, how effected, 185-6. 

Classification of conceptions, learned 
along with language, 12. 

Combination of independent elements 
into words, 55 -67 ; our words univer- 
sally so made up, 65-7« 251-5 ; com- 
bination promotes, and is aided by, 
phonetic change, 70, 73-4 ; accom- 
panied by change of meaning, 116; 
now of limited range in English, 
143, 147-8, 282. 

comfort, 133. 

Communication, its possibility makes 
the unity of a language, 22, 157 ; it 
keeps language uniform, 155-61, 
183. 

Community, makes and changes lan- 
guage, 45, 123, 148 ; preserves unity 
of a language, 155 ; how and within 
what limits it works, 156-8, 161 ; 
effects of external conditions upon, 
159. 

Comparative method in modem study 
of language, 3, 240-48; how to be 
applied, 241-6 ; not a mere compari- 
son of words, 246-7 ; its universal 
reach, 248. 

Comparative philology, 3, 241. 

Composition of words— see Combina- 
tion. 

concrete, 112. 

Conjugation, forms of, in Indo-Euro- 
pean language, 266-9 ; in its later 
dialects, 269-70 ; their loss by pho- 
netic corruption in English, 76-7, 
86-7. 

Conjugations, irregular and regular, in 
English, 79-82. 

Conjunctions, in Indo-European lan- 
guage, 276. 
Consciousness, different degrees of, in 



TSDtSi. 
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the processes of lang^ge-makingi 

40-41, 60, 121-4. 
Conservative forces in linguistic tradi- 
tion, 31, 43-4, 148-51, 169. 
Consonants and vowels, relation of, 89, 

91. 
Conventionality of words, as signs of 

ideas, 14, 32, 71, 128, 148. 
copper, 130. 

Cornish language, 216, 218. 
count, 261. 
court, etc., 108. 
Craik, Rev. G. L., referred to, 211 

note. 
Cultivated or learned dialects, 149-61, 

182-4. 
Cultivation of a language, its meaning 

and effect, 182-4. 
Culture and education, conservative 

influence of, on language, 17, 149-61, 

168-9. 
Cuneiform characters ; monuments, in 

these characters, of Persia, 222; 

Persian language of, 222. 
Curtius, Professor George, referred to, 

200. 
Cymric group of Celtic languages, 190, 

217. 
Cyril, Slavic Bible- version of, 214. 
czar, 106. 

'd, ending of English preterits, origin 
of, 60, 81-2, 117, 236. 

daffu&rreotype, 39. 

dahlia, 146. 

Danish language, 212. 

daughter, 196. 

Dead languages, 149-60. 

dealt, 79. 

dear me ! 277. 

Declension, forms of, in Indo-European 
language, 270-74; in its later dia- 
lects, 274-6 ; their loss by phonetic 
corruption, 77-9. — See also Cases. 

Dekhan, languages of, 224. 

Dialects, their prevalence, 163-4 ; their 
explanation, 164-62; causes which 
brmg about dialectic diversity, 164- 
6; which restrain it, 166-6, 169; 
which reduce it, 160-61 ; illustra- 
tions of dialectic divergence and 
convergence, 162-74 ; dialects of 
English, 170-71 ; in America, 171-4; 
dialectic growth everywhere inevita- 
ble, 174, 181-2 ; dialect and language 
convertible terms, 176; erroneous 
views respecting dialects, 177-84; 



dialectic differences always imply 

orig^inal unity, 178-81. 
did, 268; forms ending of English 

preterits, 60-61, 81-2, 236 ; auxiliary, 

117. 
discuss, 112. 
doff, 116, 262. 
don, 116, 262. 

Doric dialect of andent Greek, 221. 
douhle, 62. 
Dra vidian languages of southern India, 

198. 
Dual number, in verbs, 267 ; in nouns, 

273 ; its loss, 274. 
Dutch language, 164, 211. 

Eddas, Old Norse collections, 212. 

Education gained in the acquisition of 
language, 13, 16-16. 

Education, conservative influence of, 
upon language, 17, 149-61, 168-9. 

Egvpt, languages of, 160, 234. 

either or either, 43, 96. 

electricity, 129. 

English language, how acquired by its 
speakers, 10-22; its differences in 
individuals, 16-22 ; what, in general, 
it is, 22 ; how kept in existence, 23 ; 
its constant change, 24 ; causes and 
modes of this change, 26-31, 140-48 ; 
examples of the changes which have 
brought it into its present state, 55^ 
66, 70-87, 92-6, 97, 102-34; its de- 
rivation and history, 24, 31, 99, 147, 
169-70 ; its periods, 210 ; mixture of 
Germanic and other elements in it, 
84, 144, 170, 186, 198; its funda- 
mental structure chiefly Germanic, 
170, 198 ; position and relations as a 
Germanic language. 187-9, 210-13 ; 
as an Indo-European language, 189- 
200 ; its analytical character, 279, 
282, 284 ; prevailing monosyllabism, 
264-6, 279; its dialects, 170-71; 
transfer to America, 171-2 ; British 
and American forms of, 172-4. 

English orthography, anomalies of,94. 

English spoken alphabet, structure 
and relations of, 91. 

Erse, or Scotch Gaelic, language, 190. 

Ethnology, bearing of linguistic sci- 
ence on, 8. 

Etymology, the foundation of linguis- 
tic science, 64-6, 238 ; its uncertain- 
ties, dangers, and ill-repute, 239; 
modem improvements of, 240, 244 ; 
is not the wuole science, 247* 
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Etymology of a word the explanation 
of its origin, not the ground of its 
nee, 14, 128-9, 132-4. 

Euguvine tablets, Umbrian monu- 
ments, 220. 

Euphony, seat of, in the mouth, not the 
ear, 90. 

Europe, languages of, 186-91, 209-21. 

Expression, always incomplete, 20, 
109-11. 

eye, 101. 

father, 179. 

Finnish language, 191. 

Jive, 196. 

Flemish language, 211. 

/or, 114. 

forehead, 56. 

forget, 113. 

forgive, 113. 

Formative elements, 63-7 ; derived 
from words originally independent, 
66, 251-5 ; their production gradual 
and unreflective, 124 ; aided by pho- 
netic corruption, 73-4 ; accompany- 
ing change of meaning, 117 ; exten- 
sibility of their application, 83-4; 
their distinction as primary and 
secondary, 255. 

fortnight, 66. 

frail, 111. 

Frankish dialect of Old High-German, 
163, 211. 

French language, 164-5, 189, 218-19 ; 
Germanic and Celtic elements in, 
168, 169. 
Fricative sounds, in alphabet, 91. 
Frisian lang^go, 211. 
-/«/, suffix, 57, 73. 

Fusion of dialects into one, 161 ; 
causes determining character of re- 
sult, 168-9. 
Future in Romanic languages, 118; 
in Anglo-Saxon and English, 119; 
in Indo-European language, 268. 

Gadhelic group of Celtic lang^iages, 
190. 217. 

Gaelic languages, 190, 217. 

galvanism, 39, 129. 

Gaulish languages of France, etc., 
216-17. 

Gender, grammatical, in Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, 77-8, 273-4 ; lost in 
Einglish, 78; in other languages, 
275. 

Genetic relationship of languages, 186; 



their dassificatioiiby i t — lee daari- 
fication. 

Genius of individuals, its effect on lan- 
guage, 123. 

genteel, gentile, senile. 111. 

Geology, general analogy between, and 
linguistic science, 47 ; analogies in 
special points, 62, 184, 253, 265. 

German language, history of, 162-4. 

Germanic languages, 187-9 ; their clas- 
sification, age, literatures, etc., 210- 
13 ; permutation of consonants in, 
97-8 ; verbal conjugation of, 80-82, 
269-70. 

Germanic race, its part in history, 
231. 

get, 108. 

Gothic language, 213. 

-graph, 140. 

Greece, founder of Indo-European 
pre-eminence, 230-31. 

Greek language, 190, 220-22. 

green, 125. 

Grimm, Professor Jacob, referred to, 4, 
5 ; his law of permutation of conso- 
nants in Germanic languages, 97-8. 

groiv, 115. 

Gypsy language, 225. 

Habit, the ground of ability in lau- 

guage, 117, 147-8, 282. 
Hadiey, Professor James, referred to, 

84 note, 211 note. 
hand, 115. 
have, 117-18, 199 
head, 107, 115. 
Heldensagen, Middle High-German, 

212. 
Heliand, Old Saxon poem, 211. 
help, 30, 81, 82. 
High-German languages, 163-4, 188, 

210, 211-12. 
hill, 14. 

Hindi language, 224. 
Hindustani language, 224. 
Historical spelling in English, 94. 
home, 133. 

Homer, poems of, 221. 
horse, 195. 

Human race, its antiquity, 205. 
Humboldt, Wilhehn von, referred to, 

5. 
Hungarian language, 191. 
Huzvaresh or Pehlevi language, 223. 

/ (pronoun), 101. 

Icelandic language, 203, 212. 
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Idoas anteoedent to tlieir names, 126. 

Illyrian language^ 101. 

important^ 112. 

InaccuracieH of speech, their causes, 
and their part in the history of lan- 
guage, 27-31, 36-7. 

ifiapplicabililies^ 64. 

India, languages of, 224-9 ; occupation 
of its northern part by Indo-Euro- 
pean peoples, 201. 

Indian^ 130. 

Individuals, all changes of language 
ultimately their work, 35-46, 123-4, 
125, 148, 164-5; their diversity 
causes divergence of dialects, 154-6 ; 
differences of their speech within the 
same community, .16-22, 156-8, 181. 

Indo-European family of languages, 
other names for, 192 ; how composed, 
186-92, 210-29 ; genetic relationship 
of its constituents, 193, 197; evi- 
dences of their common descent, 193- 
200; interconnections of its branches, 
203-4 ; place and time of its original 
speakers unknown, 200-205; their 
civilization, 205-8; importance of 
the family to linguistic science, 3, 
229-37 ; age and variety of its dia- 
lects, 233-6; earliest history of 
development, 250-87 ; historical be- 
ginnings, 250-66 ; roots, pronominal 
and verbal, 258-63 ; primitive spoken 
alphabet* 265 ; growth of forms and 
parts of speech, 266-77; rate and 
contiuuousness of growth, 277-8; 
synthetic and analytic devdopment« 
279-86. 

Indo-Germanic family — see Indo- 
European. 

intellect^ 112. 

Intellectual terms derived from physi- 
cal, 111-13 

Interjections, 276-7. 

Internal change in language, 100-121. 

Ionic dialect of ancient Greek, 221. 

Iranian branch of Indo-European lan- 
guage, 192, 222-4. 

Irish language, 190, 217, 218. 

Irregularities in English declension 
and conjugation, 78-81. 

irrevocability^ 254. 

is, 63, 116, 179. 

-w/», 140. 

Italian language, 165, 168, 189, 219. 

Italic group of Indo-European lan- 
guages, 220. 

its, 30. 



kind, 106. 

kine, 44. 

knight, 42. 

Kroatian langnage, 214. 

Kurdish language, 192, 224. 

kyey 44. 

Labial series of articulate sounds, 91. 

Language, in what aspect the subject 
of linguistic science, 6, 10, 64 ; inter- 
est of inquiries into, 7-8; how ac- 
quired by those who speak, 11-22; 
what a language is, 22 ; how kept in 
existence, 23 ; dead langoages, 149- 
50; constant change or growth of 
language, 24-33; by what instru- 
mentality produced, 36-46, 125, 164 ; 
processes of growth, 65-135 ; rate 
and kind of growth, and causes af- 
fecting it, 137-63 ; dialects, 163-85 ; 
the various forms of human lan- 
guage and their genetic classiflca- 
tion, 185-229 ; relation of language 
to race, 14-16 ; language an institu- 
tion, the work of its speakers, 48 ; 
its conventional character, 82 ; part 
taken by individuals and by the 
community, respectively, in its pro- 
duction, 45, 148, 164-6, 171; its im- 
perfection as means of expression, 
20, 109-11 ; education involved in 
its acquisition, 13, 16-16; example 
of development of a language from 
such beginnings, 250-87. 

Langue d'oc, 164, 218. 

Xiapps, language of, 191. 

Latin language, its age, literature, etc., 
219-20; its relations in Italy, 165, 
220; history of its extension in 
southern Europe, 165-9; its aiti- 
ficially prolonged existence, 160 ; its 
modem desoendantH, I67i 218-19. 

Latin words, introduction of , into Eng- 
lish, 143-6 ; Latinized style of Eug- 
lish, 146. 

learn, 262. 

led, 80. 

LepsiuB, Professor R., referred to, 
92 note 

'less, 58. 

Lettish language, 191, 216. 

lie, 75-6. 

Life of a language, what is meant by, 
32, 35 ; its analogy with that of an 
organized being, or of a race of such, 
46; the processes constituting — see 
Change, liuguiNtio. 
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like, in such and whieh^ 67 j 70 ; in 'ly, 
68-60, 70, 73; the verb, 108, 113. 

likewise, 114. 

Lineal series of articulate sounds, 19. 

Linguistic change or growth — see 
Change, linguistic. 

Linguistic science, of recent develop- 
ment, 1 ; its preparatory stages, 1-3; 
its progress, 3-6 ; its material, 6, 50, 
230; its objects and their interest, 
6-8 ; what it seeks in language, 10, 
54, 237; analogies between it and 
certain physical sciences, 46-48, 52 ; 
it is a historical science, 48-52 ; 
its truly scientific character, 53 ; its 
method, 52, 54-5, 237-48 ; its de- 
pendence on Indo-European com- 
parative philology, 4, 233-7. 

Literary cmture, its influence on the 
history of language, 23, 37| 43-5, 
148-51, 159-60, 182-4. 

Literarv languages, 149-50, 174 ; their 
usual origin, 164. 

Lithuanian group of languages, 191, 
215. 

Little-Russian language, 214. 

Livonian language, 191, 215. 

Local dialects, acquired in learning to 
talk, 16-17. 

lore, 262. 

Loss of words from the vocabulary of a 
hinguage, 27, 98-100. 

Louis, St., of France, as language- 
maker, 38. 

love, 260. 

Low-German languages, 188, 210-11. 

luna, etc., 103, 104. 

lunatic, 105, 130, 131. 

Luther's influence on history of Ger- 
man language, 163. 

'ly, 58-60, 63, 83, 124, 235. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, referred to, 47 note. 

magnet, 130. 

Magyar — see Hungarian. 

Mahratta language, 224. 

Man, Isle of, its language, 190. 

Man, the artifleer of his own speech, 

48. 
manumit, 130. 
manure. 111. 

Marsh, Mr. G. P., referred to, 211 note. 
me, 196. 
mean, 263. 
men, 79. 
Middle High-German period and 

literature, 212. 



Migration, effect of, on language, 202. 

Minnesingers, 212. 

mint, 130. 

minute. 111. 

Mithridates, work of Adelung, etc., 4. 

Mixture of language, 197-9; of ele- 
ments in English language, 84, 143- 
4, 170, 186. 

Mixture of races, its effect upon lan- 
guage, 160-61, 168. 

Modem Greek language, 221. 

Moeso-Gothic language, 60, 199, 213, 
235. 

money, 130, 131, 247-8. 

Monosyllabism, primitive, of Indo- 
European language, 255-66, 279-86 ; 
secondary monosyllabism of Eng- 
lish, etc., 264, 279. 

month, 104. 

Moods of Indo-European verb, 268. 

moon, 103-5. 

Moral terms derived from physical, 
111-13. 

Moravian language, 214. 

mother, 196. 

motmtain, 14. 

MUller, Professor Max, quoted or re- 
ferred to, vii., 4 note, 35, 51 note, 
177 note, 180. 

Mutes, class of articulations, 91 ; as- 
pirated, 265 note. 

Names-giving, processes of, 25-6, 38- 
42, 103-31 ; different degrees of re- 
fleetiveness in, 121-4 ; are historical, 
and founded in convenience only, 
127, 129 ; comparative ease of nam- 
ing different classes of conceptions, 
194-5. 

Nasal articulations, 91. 

National character as expressed in 
speech, 152. 

Netherlands, language of, 211. 

Newfoundland, 71-2. 

New High-German period of German, 
212. 

Nibelungen-lied, old German epic, 212. 

Normans, adoption of French language 
by, 169 ; their introductiun of it into 
England, 169, 189. 

Norwegian language, 212. 

Nouns, substantive and adjective, their 
development from roots, 270-75. 

Numbers, in conjugation, 267 ; in de- 
clension, 273. 

Numerals as proofs of Indo-European 
unity, 194 ; examples, 196. 
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Obsolete and obsolescent words, 98-9. 
0/ 111, 114, 120. 



off. 111, 114. 
Old 



)ld Bactrian language, 222. 
Old High-Oerman period of German, 

211. 
Old Norse language — see Icelandic. 
Old Prussian language, 191, 215. 
Old Saxon language, 211. 
Old Slavonic language, 214. 
'Ohgy, 140. 
or, 116. 
Organism of language, what is meant 

by, 35, 46. 
Oscan language, 165, 220. 
Ossetic language, 192, 224. 
Ossianic poems, 217. 
ouffhtj owedj ownedy 111. 

pagoMy 131. 

Palatal series of articulations, 91. 

Pali language, 225. 

parchment^ 130. 

Parsis, and their language, 222-3. 

Passives, origin of, in Indo-European 
language, 268. 

Past time, Indo-European verbal forms 
indicating, 267-8. 

Pazend language, 223. 

Pehlevi languaige, 223. 

Permutation of consonants in Oer- 
manic languages, 97-8. 

Persian or Iranian branch of Indo- 
European languages, 192, 198, 222-4. 

Person, verbal endings of, their origin, 
75, 266-7 ; their loss in English, 75-7. 

petroleum, 146. 

Phonetic change, 27-31, 42-3, 51, 69- 
98 ; how brought about, 28, 42, 69 ; 
most rife in compound forms, 70 ; 
aids the constructive processes of 
language, 73-4; its destructive ac- 
tion, 74-87; conversion of sounds 
into one another, 87-94 ; this depend- 
ent on the mode of physical produc- 
tion of sounds, 87-91 ; its causes only 
partially explainable, 95-7 ; permu- 
tation of consonants, peculiar pho- 
netic change in Germanic languages, 
97-8. 

Phrases, formation of, 116. 

Physical causes, their effect on lan- 
guage, 138, 152-3. 

Physical sciences, analogies of linguis- 
tic science with, 46-7, 52. 

Physical terms converted to intellect- 
ual and moral, 111-13. 



Plan of this work, 8-10. 

'ph, 62. 

please, 113. 

Plural, irregular and regular in Eng- 
lish, 78-9, 82-3 ; in Indo-Europ«an 
language, 272-3. 

Polabian language, 214. 

Polish language, 191, 214. 

pono (Latin), derivatives of, in Eng- 
lish, 120-21. 

Portuguese language, 189, 219. 

possess, 112. 

Possessive case in English, 77, 82, 
274. 

posty 107. 

Pott, Professor A. F., referred to, 5. 

Prakrit languages, 225. 

preach, 262. 

Prepositions in Indo-European lan- 
guage, 274, 276. 

Present tense in Indo-European lan- 
guage, special theme of, 269. 

priest, 102. 

Process of linguistic growth, what it is, 
154. 

Pro<;esses of linguistic growth — see 
Change, linguistic. 

Pronominal roots, Indo-European, 
258-9 ; whether primitive, 261. 

Pronouns, their nature, 258; deriva- 
tion, in Indo-European language, 
258-9 ; declension, 275 ; part played 
by pronouns in form-making, 266, 
271 ; pronouns as evidences of Indo- 
European unity, 194 ; examples, 196. 

Proper names, derivation of, 105. 

propose, 112. 

Provencal language, 164, 218, 219. 

Push to language — see Afghan. 

queer, 113. 

Race, relation of language to, 14, 160- 

61. 
Rask, Professor Rasmus, referred to, 6. 
Rate of linguistic change, its variety 

and the circumstances affecting it, 

31-2, 137-9, 148-53. 
read, 80. 
red tape, 125. 
Reduplication in Indo-European verb, 

267-8. 
Reflectiveness, different degrees of, in 

the processes of word-making, 40-41, 

50-51, 121-4. 
Reflexive or middle forms of Indo- 
European verbs, 268. 
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Belational and auxiliary words, 117- 
20. 

Belationship, names of, as signs of In- 
do-European unity, 196 ; examples, 
196. 

Kelative words, their derivation, 114. 

reliable f 40-41. 

Kenan, M. Ernest, referred to, vii. 
note, 177 note, 284-6. 

reproach, 113. 

RhaBto-Romanic language, 189, 218. 

riahtf 113. 

Rig- Veda, 226. 

Romaic, or Mudem Greek, language, 
221. 

Romanic languages, their origin, 165- 
8, 189 ; age, literature, etc, 218-19 ; 
futures of, 118. 

romantiCy 131. 

Roots, monosyllabic, the germs of In- 
do-European language, 265-66, 279- 
86 ; their sufficiency, 257 ; their di- 
vision into pronominal and verbal, 
268-9, 261; examples, 259; their 
significance, 259-60, 285; how far 
absolutely primitive, 261-4 ; difficul- 
ties and objections answered, 256-7^ 
260-66, 279-86 ; development of in- 
flective speech frood them, 266-77, 
286. 

rubbeft 130. 

Russian language, 191, 214 ; its syn- 
thetic character, 281. 

Ruthenian language, 214. 

-«, as ending, in English, of third per- 
son singular present of verbs, 63, 93, 
267 ; of possessive case, 82 ; of plu- 
ral, 82. 

Sanskrit language, 150, 192, 225-9 ; its 
intrusion into India, 201 ; its import- 
ance to Indo-European philology, 4, 
228-9. 

Sassanian inscriptions, 223. 

Scandiaavian group of Germanic lan- 
guages, 188, 210, 212. 

Schlegels, the brothers August Wil- 
helm and Friedrich von, referred to, 
5. 

Schleicher, Professor August, quoted 
or referred to, vi., 47 note, 163 note, 
200, 203. 214 note, 272 note. 

schooner, 38. 

Science of language — see Linguistic 
science. 

eecond, 108-9. 

Semitic family of languages, 234. 



Semivowels, 91. 

Servian language, 191, 214. 

seven, 196. 

Shah-Nameh, Persian epic of Firdusi, 
223. 

shall ojid will, 86, 118, 

-ship, 60. 

Sibilants, 91. 

SigiAmund of G^nnany, as language- 
maker, 36. 

Signification of words, changes of^ 
100-123. 

Silent letters in English words, 28. 

sister, 387. 

Skipetar language — see Albanian. 

slave, 131. 

Slavic or Slavonic branch of Indo- 
. European langaages, 191, 213-15. 

Slovakian language, 214. 

Slovenian language, 214. 

smith, 105. 

Smith, 105. 

Sonant and surd letters, 91 ; their ex- 
changes, 92-3. 

Sorbian language, 214. 

Sounds, articulate — see Articulate. 

spake, 29. 

Spanish language, 189, 219; German 
and Arabic elements in, 168. 

Spirants, 91 ; their derivation, 92. 

spirit, 112. 

Study of language— see Linguistic 
scienee. 

subject, 112. 

Subjunctive mood, origin of, 268 ; loai 
of, in English, 86-7. 

substantial, 112. 

Substantive verb, derivation of, 116. 

su^h, 67. 

Suffixes, how produced, 57-64; their 
universal presence in Indo-European 
words, 66 ; primary and secondary, 
255. 

sun, 103-4. 

Surd and sonant letters, 91 ; their ex- 
changes, 9Z. 

sure. 111. 

Swabian dialect of Old High-German, 
211 ; of Middle High-German, 16^, 
212. 
Swedish language, 212. 
sycophant, 130. 
Syllable, nature of, 89. 
sympathy, 112. 
Synonymous words, 110. 

Tartar and Tatar ^ 38. 
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Technical vocabularies, their relation 
to a language, 19, 23, 156. 

telegram^ 40. 

telegraph, 83, 146. 

Tenses, development of Indo-Euro- 
pean, 236-70 ; modem preterits in 
Germanic lan^ages, 79-82, 117 ; 
English perfects and futures, 117- 
19 ; Romanic futures, 118. 

Terminology, artificial production of a, 
122. 

'tK ending of third person singular 
present in English verbs, 63, 93, 
267. 

"th, noun sufiBx, 64. 

than, 116. 

thank. 111. 

that, coiij unction, 114. 

the, 114, 116. 

thou, 196. 

Thought, insufficiencv of language as 
expression of thought, 20, 109-11. 

three, 196. 

throng, 262. 

Tiberius of Rome, as lang^uage-maker, 
36. 

to, infinitive sign, 119. 

topgallantaails, 72. 

Tradition, the means by which a lan- 
gruage is kept in existence, 23 ; its de- 
fects, and their consequences, 27-32; 
causes aiding its strictness, 148-61. 

Troubadours, songs of, 218. 

true, 64, 179. 

truth, 64. 

turkey, 130. 

Turkish branch of Scythian language, 
191-2 ; characteristic structural fea- 
tures, 198. 

tWOy 196. 

TJlfilas, Gothic bishop, 213. 

XJmbrian language, 166, 220. 

understand, 113, 133. 

Urdu language, 224. 

Usage, the sole standard of correct 

speech, 14, 32, 36-40, 128; good and 

bad usage, 16-17, 22. 

Vater, referred to, 4. 

Yedas, Hindu scripture, and their lan- 
guage, 225-7. 

vend, 262. 

Yendidad, geographical notices in, 201 
note. 

Verbal roots, 259. 



Verbs and verbal forms, their develop- 
ment in Indo-Europeaii languages, 
266-70. 

verity, 178. 

Vocabulary, different extent of, in per- 
sons of diffierent age and condition, 
18-20; changes of, 26-7; its in- 
crease, 25-6, 41, 139 ; its reduction, 
27, 98-100, 139 ;-impregnation with 
fuller knowledge, 123, 141 ; enrich- 
ment by borrowing, 143-5. 

Vocabulary, English, its extent, 18 ; 
part of it used by different classes, 
18-20; found in Shakspeare and 
Milton, 23 ; its changes, 25-7, 140- 
47. 

Vocabulary, primitive Indo-European, 
attempted restoration of, 205-6. 

Volscian language, 220. 

Vowel and consonant, relation of, 89, 
91. 

Vowels, changes of value of, 94-6. 

Wallachian language, 189, 218. 

was, 116. 

Welsh language, 190, 217-18. 

which, 57- 

who, relative, 116t 

whole, 242. 

will and shall, 86, 118. 

Words, mere signs, not depictions of 
ideas, 20-22, 32, 70-71, 111 ; the sole 
tie between words and ideas a mental 
association, 14, 32; words posterior 
to the conceptions they represent, 
125-6 ; their value to us dependent 
on conventional usage, not etymo- 
logy, 14, 128-9, 132-4 ; word-making 
a historical process, 126-9 ; history 
of words, why studied, 129 ; linguis- 
tic science founded on their study, 
54-6; its method, 238-9, 247-8; 
words made up of elements originally 
independent, 65-67 ; their phonetic 
changes, 69-98; their changes of 
meaning, 100-121. 

work, 30. 

wrong, 113. 

wrought, 30, 111. 

ye, you, 30. 

Zend-avesta, 201 note, 222. 
Zend language, 160, 222. 
Zoroaster, 222. 
zoundt, 21*1, 
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